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Volume VIII of “The Mineral Industry,” we are pleased to announce, 
is published this week, and copies are now ready for delivery. The tables 
and the summary which we published last week indicate in some meas- 
ure the completeness of the statistical portion of this volume; but they 
do not show the extent or variety of the various records of technical 
progress which are also included in its pages. The reader must see 
these in order fully to appreciate the value of this faithful record of the 
great and useful Mineral Industry. 


A Pennsylvania contemporary—which ought to be better informed— 
refers to “Porman” Lake Superior iron ore. Porman is a well-known 
iron ore, but it comes from Spain and not from the Lake Superior 
Region. 


The Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain has before this shown 
itself free from national prejudices and ready, not only to learn from 
foreigners, but to recognize the value of their services. It has re- 
cently given new evidence of this disposition by awarding the Bes- 
semer medal, the highest honor of the Institute, for the present year 
to M. Henri de Wendel, who is president of the Comite des Forges de 
France. The special services which are thus gracefully recognized 
are M. de Wendel’s careful and extensive researches into the best 
methods of utilizing iron ores high in phosphorus. 


Of the metals of minor importance, which have all been affected in 
some degree by the general activity of business, nickel takes the most 
prominent position. Since the opening of the year the price of this 
metal has risen steadily, the total advance to date being nearly 40 per 
cent. At the higher quotations the producers do not seem able to meet 
the demand, and further advance is probable. The present demand is 
due almost entirely to the use of nickel steel in construction and 
especially in armor plate. The great number of naval vessels now under 
construction and soon to be begun insures a continuance of the demand 
for some time to come. 


There is one exception in the general settling of iron and steel prices 
which has been apparent during the past month. The American Tin- 
plate Company still retains its prices at the highest point, and apparently 
intends to keep them there, in spite of the reduction in most of the raw 
material used. It is, in fact, given out that no lower prices of tin-plates 
are to be expected. At the same time it is announced that the company 
will refuse to concede the higher rates of wages for tin-plate workers 
for which the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers has 
asked. The company apparently relies on its virtual control of the trade 
to get out of the business all that it possibly can. We need hardly say 
that this idea of management shows a disregard of public opinion, as 
well of the real interests of the company. 


The warning issued by the British High Commissioner in South Africa, 
which was noticed in our news columns last week, shows that the au- 
thorities there do not yet consider that the war is over, and that any 
operations on a large scale at the mines will be impossible for some 
time yet. While the Boers do not seem in condition to put a large 
force in the field again, there are enough of them under arms to give 
some trouble, and a large British force may be required. As long as 
Johannesburg is a camp, non-combatants are not wanted there; and 
the railroads reaching the district will be fully occupied in carrying 
stores for the troops, leaving them no opportunity to handle mine sup- 
plies or other outside freight. Probably pumping, and such other work 
as may be necessary to preserve mine property, will be permitted; but 
anything like a general resumption must be postponed for some time. 
The latest news shows that military operations may continue for some 
time. 

A recent article in a popular magazine, by Mr. Nicola Tesla, is ap 
parently an attempt to renew the aluminum boom which raged in the 
newspapers a few years ago, when we were told that aluminum was 
the “metal of the future,” and was to supersede copper, iron and stee! 
in a short time. Mr. Tesla says that “a further material reduction ir 
the price of aluminum cannot but be fatal to copper. . . . Before 
many years have passed it will be engaged in a fierce struggle with 
iron.” All of this reads very prettily, but is very far from being fact. 
It is true that aluminum has been tried for electrical work in some 
places and has been found to answer very well; but the supply will have 
to be much larger than it is at present to affect the consumption of cop- 
per in any appreciable degree. The price of aluminum has been re- 
duced from time to time, and it is now—allowing for the very much 
lower specific gravity of aluminum—actually cheaper for a given bulk 
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than copper. The manufacture remains a limited one, however, and in 
creases very slowly, not even responding in any degree to the opportu 
nity offered by the high price and great demand for metal for electric 
work. 

Mr. Tesla has had in the past many brilliant ideas and has been on 
the verge of important discoveries, but he has, unfortunately, rarely 
been able to reduce them to practice. His work has been very sugges- 
tive, but it has resulted directly in few things of real value. We fear 
that his ideas on metals are of rather a visionary class. We do not think 
that stockholders of the Calumet & Hecla or the Carnegie Steel Company 
need by disturbed by the competition of aluminum just yet, Mr. Tesla to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 


THE MOUNTAIN COPPER COMPANY. 





We have received from a direetor of the Mountain Copper Company a 
letter in which he characterizes as “absolutely untrue” the following 
paragraph, which appeared in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,” 
May 12th, page 551: 


“We are informed on good authority that the exploration work at the 
Mountain Copper Company’s mines at Keswick, Cal., has thus far failed 
to develop any extensions of the ore bodies from which the supplies for 
the smelter are now being drawn. The reserves of ore are gradually 
being worked out, and the limit must in time be reached. The ore in 
sight is sufficient for two or three years’ supply, and if no new discov- 
eries are made within that time the life of the mine will be short.” 


Our correspondent adds: “I know you pride yourself on the usual ac- 
curacy of your ‘Journal,’ ”’ and he refers us to the report of proceedings 
at the third annual meeting of the company in London on March 29th, 
1900, for “an authentic statement of the Mountain Copper Company’s 
ore reserves.” This official document refers to the ore reserves as fol- 
lows: 


“From several letters received from shareholders, I judge there is 
some misconception as to the quantity and quality of our ore reserves, 
and, I will, therefore, refer to the reports on which the prospectus of the 
company was based for the information of new shareholders and to 
remind original holders that the company was formed in the first place 
to mine and smelt an estimated quantity of about 1,500,000 tons of ore 
represented to be in sight in the mass opened up. So far our mining 
operations have revealed nothing to make us think that this estimate 
was over sanguine, on the contrary, the workings have found the body 
to extend further in some directions than was then anticipated, while 
the ore extracted has very fully realized the estimate of richness. The 
vre from which the copper sold during the company’s existence has 
been made is roundly some 400,000 tons. At the average rate therefore 
of the past three years’ output, we can count upon a steady supply 
for nearly eight more years from the original mass alone, or at the 
highest rate of smelting yet reached, of about six years. It will be 
understood that this ore is in sight and proved in the original mass. It 
Was pointed out that the company’s property was large and contained 
outcrops of ore frém which it was hoped additional supplies would be 
derived, but that exploration and prospecting would be necessary to 
establish quantities and value. In every report issued, reference has 
been made to this subject, and in not an over sanguine spirit, for al- 
though undoubtedly large masses have been more or less defined, the 
quality has not been satisfactory. During last year more investigation 
work was done than in previous periods, but with no more conclusive 
result, and the board deemed it due to shareholders to state the fact 
clearly, although far from desiring that shareholders should come to 
the conclusion that prospects were such as to warrant the belief that 
other and rich masses would not eventually be found. As stated in 
the report the board have now what they consider valuable geological 
data to guide them in their explorations, and they are pushing these on 
energetically and systematically and with considerable confidence of 
succeeding in locating valuable deposits. Until they are, however, as- 
certained and known it is wise to observe caution in regard to what has 
not yet been proved. It should always be remembered that the ground 
so far examined is only small compared to the extent of the property 
which is known to be mineralized. In addition to exploring our own 
territory, the directors have thought it well to take an option, without 
payment, over a neighboring property, in which a copper ore mass is 
already somewhat developed, and on this property also during the year 
exploration work will be carried out. If it reveals an ore mass of real 
value, this company has the right of acquiring it on moderate terms. 
That, gentlemven, is a statement of matters as they exist to the knowl- 
edge of your directors.” 


Referring to the prospectus of the company, we find that, according to 
the experts Mr. Hill, Mr. James D. Hague and Mr. C. W. Fielding, the 
amount of ore proven in the property when the company was organized 
was 1,338,183 tons, and Mr. Hague stated that “the ore body has been 
developed with unusual thoroughness, and its actual dimensions are 
known beyond doubt.” 

Of this amount of ore, Mr. Hague in his report said: “I think it rea- 
sonably certain that the larger portion, probably three-fourths (1,003,637 
tons) of the ore developed contains on an average more than 7% per 
cent. of copper.” 

A reference to the first, second and third annual reports of the com- 
pany state that the following amounts of ore have been taken from these 
reserves: 
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Deducting this from the 1,003,637 tons estimated by Mr. Hague, leaves 
412,717 tons of ore estimated to carry over 7% per cent. This would 
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be scarcely a two years’ supply. The remaining one-fourth of ore con- 
tained in the known ore body Mr. Hague estimated would carry “from 2 
to 4 per cent. copper,” say average 3 per cent., but the cost sheets of the 
company do not give reason to count this as workable under present con- 
ditions. The statement of the Chairman, Mr. Keswick, of the meeting 
of March, 1900, above quoted, says of the present reserves that “this ore 
is in sight and proved in the original mass,’”’ which Mr. Hague measured. 
It is true Mr. Keswick says that this original mass will still yield six to 
eight years’ supply, but the reports cited above show remaining only 
412,717 tons of 7% per cent. and over, so the chairman or the report ap- 
pears to have been in error. The chairman admits that the explorations 
outside of the original ore body have shown only ore whose “quality has 
not been satisfactory.” 

The chairman hopes, as do we, that further explorations may find 
workable ore upon the Gompany’s property, but the fact that “the com- 
pany has thought it well to take an option over a neighboring property in 
which a copper ore mass is already somewhat developed,” indicates a 
wise doubt of the value of the original property. These extracts from the 
company’s Official publications fully justify, we believe, the terms we 
used in our issue of May 12th, and consequently refute the assertion of 
our correspondent that our remarks were ‘“‘absolutely untrue.” 

We certainly hope the Mountain Copper Company will yet find work- 
able deposits on its property, and we think it a wise and pressing pre- 
caution to acquire further supplies of proven ore bodies, for it is clear 
that unless it does the shareholders will meet with early disappoint- 
ments. 





DESTRUCTION BY DYNAMITE. 





It was reported from South Africa that the Boers recently attempted 
to destroy a railway tunnel by starting from the opposite ends two 
locomotives, heavily loaded with dynamite; that these locomotives 
collided at full speed midway in the tunnel, exploding the dynamite and, 
of course, completely wrecking the engines; but (according to a later 
dispatch) that the resultant injury to the tunnel itself was relatively 
small, and could be repaired easily and rapidly. According to another 
report, the official mining engineer of the Pretoria Government, in 
charge of the Johannesburg gold mines, said that all the mines of the 
Witwatersrand could be destroyed in two days by the use of dynamite, 
if such a step should become necessary. The surrender of Johannesburg 
to the British, however, with the mines intact, disposed of all these re- 
ports of contemplated vandalism. 

In view of the fact that a proposition to destroy the mines was made 
and actually discussed, I take occasion, not to discuss the ethical aspects 
of this use of dynamite, as related to the laws of civilized warfare, but 
rather to point out that “destruction by dynamite” is not so easy 
as its projectors are accustomed to consider it. This statement, illus- 
trated already by the experience of Anarchists, Fenians, strikers and 
inexperienced miners, seems to have received its latest confirmation in 
the railroad tunnel mentioned above. The fact is, that when the im- 
pact of a dynamite explosion is communicated to a large body of air 
(as was the case in the great Johannesburg explosion five years ago) it 
may, through that medium, work wide-spread wreck; but when it is 
immediately received by solid masonry or rock, its energy is largely 
expended in the molecular work of local pulverization, being generated 
too instantaneously, and too simultaneously throughout the mass of 
the charge, to permit its seeking “lines of least resistance,” or following 
such lines, once found, with the persistence due to a more gradua! 
expansion, such as the slower, progressive explosion of black powder 
produces. 

Thus, in one instance, when put under an obnoxious monument, 
dynamite dug a big hole in the ground, and pulverized the bottom stones 
of the monument, but did no further damage. In another case, ex- 
ploded against the wall of a public edifice, it made a small opening in 
the immediately adjacent masonry, broke some neighboring windows 
through the medium of the air—and that was all. In the recent rail- 
road tunnel experiment of the Boers, the collision and the dynamite 
together doubtless made scrap-iron of the two locomotives, and track 
ballast of a considerable amount of the rock in the immediate vicinity: 
but unless the locality of the explosion had been skilfully selected, 
with a view to collateral results, it is highly improbable that anything 
more than the clearing away of the rubbish (and, perhaps, some fresh 
support for walls and roof) would be required to make the tunnel com- 
mercially useful again. 

The statement of the Transvaal engineer as to the practicability of 
the “destruction” of a large number of mines in two days, may be taken 
with much allowance. Unless very elaborate and extensive prepara- 
tions had been already made, and made with much skill, his threat in- 
dicated either cheek or ignorance only. Even if such preparations 
had been made, the rapid and general destruction which he describes 
as practicable would be so only if innumerable separate and widely 
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scattered bore-holes, already charged with dynamite, were waiting 
only for the electric spark to fire them simultaneously. But no sane 
engineer would dare to create and maintain such a situation as that 
for more than a day. 

The probability, amounting almost to certainty, is, that such at- 
tempted “destruction” would amount to nothing more tnan the partial 
or total wreckage of machinery and buildings, and the production, here 
and there, of local and limited caving of ground. This would have 
caused, no doubt, delay and expense in the resumption of mining opera- 
tions; but it would not by any means have extinguished the Witwaters- 
rand as a source of gold for the use of the world. Re We oR. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Geological Survey of Missouri. A Report on Greene County.” By Ed- 
ward M. Shepard. Jefferson City, Mo.; State Printers. Pages, 
252; illustrated. 

This is one of the local reports prepared for the Missouri Geological 
Survey under the direction of Mr. Charles R. Keyes. It contains a 
careful and thorough study of the geology of a district in the south- 
western portion of the State. It considers in order the topography, 
hydrography, soils, forestry and the caves and sinks for which the 
region is noted; the stratigraphy; the geological structure and faults, 
and finally the economic geology. Under the latter head references are 
made to lead and zinc ore deposits, lime, building stones, road material, 
coal, clays, iron and other metals and petroleum. The only mineral 
deposits worked are those of lead and zine ores, Greene County being 
on the borders of the Joplin District. 

The report is one of a class which show the services the Geological 
Survey can render. It shows clearly the present and probable future 
value of the region and points out the directions in which its economic 
resources can best be utilized. The knowledge gained from such a 
survey can be made exceedingly useful to the people of a State and its 
different sections. 





“The Mineral Industry; Its Statistics, Technology and Trade, in the 
United States and other Countries, to the end of 1899.” Edited 
by R. P. Rothwell. Volume VIII. New York and London; The 
Scientific Publishing Company. Cloth, large 8vo.; illustrated; 
pages, 956. Price, $5. 

Volume VIII of this well-known and widely-appreciated annual ap- 
pears this year at a remarkably early date, when due consideration is 
allowed for the character of the work involved in its preparation. The 
collection and compilation of the great mass of statistical information 
pertaining to the production, imports, exports and consumption of more 
than 100 substances produced in the principal countries of the world, a 
large part of which was not available until early in 1900, together with 
the arrangement of the numerous monographs and technical reviews 
of the different industries, presented a herculean task which was sur- 
mounted only by ceaseless energy and painstaking care. It is a matter 
of great satisfaction to professional engineers, chemists and all inter- 
ested in the trades based on the mineral industries, to be able to use 
this valuable material relating to the year 1899 so soon in 1900, and 
the editors are to be congratulated for their success in issuing the volume 
at this time. 

The scope and purpose of “The Mineral Industry” are doubtless well 
known to the engineering profession, as it is acknowledged both in this 
country and abroad as the foremost authority in its special field. The 
first volume of this work, issued in 1893, contained the statistics for 
1892 and preceding years, in many cases extending back to the beginning 
of the industry under discussion, and it is the intention that these sta- 
tistical volumes shall in time cover the entire mineral industry of the 
world, giving its statistics, technology and trade; each succeeding vol- 
ume supplementing but not repeating the data given in previous issues, 
and carrying forward the current history of each industry almost to 
the date of publication. As the work progressed from year to year 
more detailed statistics were obtained and new subjects were taken up 
and discussed. The field covered is so vast that it was manifestly im- 
possible to treat each subject in complete detail without enlarging the 
work beyond reasonable size. As the volume stands, it contains nearly 
900 pages of closely printed matter, condensed and arranged in concise 
form with the aid of all possible typographical devices to economize 
space. Apart from the statistics of the production, consumption, values, 
markets, trade conditions, etc., of each substance, a comprehensive re- 
view is made covering the progress of the industry during the year and 
including in many instances new methods of mining, chemical or metal- 
lurgical treatment, chemical analysis, testing raw materials and prod- 
ucts, and similar facts of technical importance. In this way the annual 
progress in each field is portrayed in compact form and the reader is 
enabled to keep well in touch with the modern conditions of the vari- 
ous industries. From year to year specialists have been secured to 
write monographs, so exhaustive in character that where no important 
change has occurred in succeeding years, a brief review of the industry 
suffices for subsequent volumes; in this way repetition of data is avoided, 
although in some cases it is necessary to refer to previous volumes for a 
thorough study of the subject. These monographs stand by themselves 
as distinct works of reference, being in many instances profusely illus- 
trated by working drawings, and often containing detailed statements 
of cost invaluable to those engaged in the manufacture or trade of the 
Particular material under consideration. Improvements have been made 
from time to time, and previous statistics have been corrected in a few 
instances where errors have crept in or where further and more detailed 
information has indicated a desirable change in presenting the mate- 
rial that has been collected, the ambition being to make the work in all 
respects par excellence. The latest volume has fully maintained, if it 
has not exceeded, the high standard of excellence that has gradually 
= developed from the experience gained in the yearly publication of 

is work. 
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An intresting feature of Volume VIII is the use of diagrammatic 
charts for illustrating the production of the more important metals and 
minerals in the principal countries of the world, going back in many 
cases 25 or 30 years. These illustrations show at a glance the relative 
positions occupied by the different countries from year to year, and 
are excellent object lessons of the progress in the various industries as 
developed in the different countries. 

On the whole, the arrangement of subjects under their metallic base 
or principal element, as adopted in Volume VII., has been followed in 
the present volume. In the publication this year the editor, Mr. R. P. 
Rothwell, has been supported by Dr. Joseph Struthers as assistant editor 
and Mr. Louis Janin, Jr. These gentlemen have written many of the 
unsigned articles, while Dr. Struthers had general supervision of the 
details of the work. To him and to his assistants great credit is due for 
the care displayed in the arrangements and in the proof reading. A few 
minor typographical errors necessarily appear, but the number is 
infinitesimal when compared with the large volume of the work. 

In the preliminary biographical sketches of contributors, including 
many portraits, will be recognized men of the highest standing either 
as professional experts or whose names are familiar as authoritative 
writers on technical or scientific subjects. The introductory paragraph 
is devoted to a summarized statement of the statistics pertaining to the 
production of ores, minerals, metals and secondary products of the 
United States during 1899 and the year previous. The extent and va- 
riety of the work may be appreciated from the fact that there has 
been collected statistics pertaining to 16 metals, and 86 non-metallic 
substances with a separate table relating to the metals produced from 
foreign ores and bullions not included in the general summary. 

Taking up the chapters in their order of presentation, the first is 
devoted to Aluminum and Alum. The substances grouped under this 
caption are aluminum, alum, bauxite, cryolite, corundum and emery, 
substances which naturally belong to one class, since both bauxite 
and cryolite are used as a raw material in the manufacture of aluminum 
and alum, industries so closely interwoven that they cannot be logically 
separated, and since corundum, also, is partly used as a source of 
aluminum. The world’s production of these substances is given in de- 
tail and, apart from the yearly review devoted to the special indus- 
tries, the condition of the corundum industry in North Carolina, and in 
Ontario, Canada, is set forth by special articles. Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw, 
the eminent London chemist and technical writer, has prepared an able 
review of the progress in the aluminum industry in 1899, including its 
production, technology and utilization. 

The chapters on Ammonia and Ammonium Sulphate; Antimony; 
Arsenic; Asbestos; Asphaltum and Barytes contain the usual statistics 
of production and the reviews of the respective technologies, while 
tne chapter on Bismuth contains, in addition, an excellent paper on the 
metallurgy of bismuth by Dr. Wilhelm Borchers. This article is amply 
illustrated by working drawings of the furnaces used for the production 
of the metal, and gives in detail a special reverberatory furnace with 
a movable hearth which may be drawn out from the furnace without 
disturbing the other parts. Its simple construction lightens the labor 
of cleaning and repairs and diminishes the smelting losses. Under 
Borax the statistics of the world’s production are stated in detail, and the 
new refining works at Bayonne are discussed in a concise though com- 
prehensive manner. This chapter ends with a description of Bigot’s 
method of making boric acid and new methods of determining this 
substance. Under Bromine there is apparently but little to record, the 
chapter being devoted to its production only. The section given to 
Calcium Carbide is admirably prepared by J. B. C. Kershaw, whose 
usual care has done much to make it not only complete but pleasantly 
arranged. The subject is treated in a broad manner, giving the number 
and location of the world’s factories, the furnaces employed, including 
the working details, yield of carbide, cost and selling price. The sec- 
tion concludes with a discussion of the acetylene gas industry, giving 
its generation, purification, testing, properties and utilization for light- 
ing purposes. 

Cement is discussed in the customary manner, stating the production, 
exports, imports and consumption of both Portland cement and natural 
hydraulic cement, and concludes with a review of the hydraulic cement 
industry in the United States in 1899 by Frederick H. Lewis. Chromium 
and Chrome Ore appear in sufficient detail, and the chapter includes 
methods of manufacturing not only the metal itself but its salts as well. 
Analytical methods of determining chromium in steel, of silicon in 
chrome alloys, and of impurities in chrome yellow are given in brief 
style. The electrolytic recovery of chromium from waste solutions 
is also given. The chapter concludes with an excellent article, well 
illustrated by working drawings, on the metallurgy of chromium, by Dr. 
Wilhelm Borchers. 

As to Clay, the subject is one in which it is extremely difficult to col- 
lect and compile statistics. The output from large producers is obtained 
with small effort, but the industry being one of the simplest and yet 
one of the widest range, presents many difficulties in securing returns 
from every individual producer. Occasionally establishments are tem- 
porary in character and the methods of keeping records are often very 
unsatisfactory. The production, by States, of clay and brick pbuilding 
material in the United States in 1898 and 1899 is given in tables which 
include common brick, building brick, front brick, fire brick, paving 
brick, and other clay building material. The summarized tables for 
the two years include, in addition, the value of sewer and drain pipe, 
crude clay, stoneware and miscellaneous manufactures. After a general 
review of the progress in the industries during 1899 comes an exhaustive 
paper on the coarse pottery production of Great Britain, by Wilton P. 
Rix, whose long connection with the Doulton Art Potteries at Lambeth, 
England, has especially qualified him for the discussion of this subject. 
The paper embraces the treatment of the English and Scotch clays as 
to their analysis and adaptability for special manufactures. Stoneware, 
and its methods of manufacture into pipes, bricks, pottery, tiling, terra 
cotta, etc., are given in detail. To the producers and workers of clay 
this chapter should be of particular value. 

The statistics of the production of Coal and Coke have been com- 
piled with extreme care, the numerous tables giving the production in 
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the United States by States and a diagrammatic chart showing the 
production of the principal countries of the world from 1860 to the 
present year. The reviews of the anthracite and bituminous coal trades 
in the United States in 1899 are set forth in clear and concise summa- 
ries. As coal is the fundamental mineral product, the exhaustive and 
well illustrated monograph on fuel and its economical utilization, is 
of practical value to coal consumers, mechanical engineers and to all 
who are interested in the production of power by steam. 

The subject of Copper has always been one of great interest and its 
importance is ever increasing, particularly in later years, when its use 
in connection with the transmission of electricity has called for enor- 
mous quantities of this metal. The chapter on this subject is a long 
one, occupying nearly 50 pages, and extends over important branches 
of the industry. The first part is devoted to a comprehensive review 
of the statistics of production and consumption, markets, and the prog- 
ress of the industry at home and abroad. Following this is given a 
section occupied by the principal developments in the metallurgy, con- 
cluding with a brief summary of the progress in the electrolytic re- 
fining of copper during 1899 by Titus Ulke, whose wide experience in 
electrolytic work commends his paper to the attention of all interested 
in this branch of the subject. Next in order comes a paper by Ottokar 
Hofmann, who has for a number of years been developing hydrometal- 
lurgical processes. He contributes an illustrated paper on his method of 
making copper sulphate, or “blue vitriol.””. The proposed use of this 
method in connection with the electrolytic refining of copper claims 
the attention of all electrometallurgists as well as those interested in 
the production of this important metal. Following Mr. Hofmann’s 
article is a paper by Joel G. Clemmer on the extraction of copper from 
burnt pyrites by the Henderson process. The author describes in detail 
the construction of the plant at Natrona, Pa.. giving a dimensioned 
plan and elevation of the arrangement and furnaces, together with 
construction drawings of the tanks employed. It concludes with a sum- 
mary of treatment costs which is complete in detail and arrangement. 
This chapter concludes with an excellent article on copper mining in 
New South Wales, by Louis Janin, Jr., whose recent connection with 
the copper-gold mines at Cobar, N. S. W., has eminently fitted him for 
the valuable discussion of this subject. 

The sections on Feldspar, Fluorspar, Fullers Earth and Garnet are 
comparatively brief, being devoted to the usual statistics of production 
and review of the industry. The section on Gems and Precious Stones 
is supplemented by an interesting article on the cutting and polishing of 
precious stones, by Leopold Claremont, a well-known gem expert. This 
article is well illustrated. The chapter on Glass, which is taken up for 
the first time this year, is devoted to an exhaustive monograph by Robert 
Linton, in which are discussed the physical and chemical properties of 
glass, the raw material used in its manufacture, the various classifica- 
tions used in commerce, with a detailed section on its manufacture and 
metallurgy. The article concludes with brief descriptions of the manu- 
facture of special kinds of glass, well illustrated with numerous dimen- 
sioned drawings of the various furnaces employed at the present time. 

The section on Gold and Silver, occupying nearly 90 pages, will prob- 
ably be read with more general interest than any other. Following the 
detailed statistics of the production of gold and silver by States in this 
country and the summarized production in the principal countries of 
the world, are the excellent charts of the world’s production referred 
to earlier in this review. The progress of the industry in the various 
States is then given in careful summary and the status of the industry 
in other countries is given in clear and succinct style. The special 
monographs on these subjects consist of a comprehensive review of gold 
milling during 1899; an admirable paper of 25 pages on the progress in 
the cyanide process during 1899, by Louis Janin, Jr., who gives in an 
exhaustive manner the details of the various conditions to be observed 
for successful practice, concluding with a summary of the many valu- 
able discussions that have appeared from time to time in the technical 
journals of the year; an illustrated paper on gold dredging in the United 
States, by A. Grothe, whose recent experience with the Snake River 
gravels has fitted him for this review of the subject; and an article 
illustrated by construction drawings, on the Moebius electrolytic process 
for parting gold and silver, by Malvern W. Iles, who discusses the various 
details of the subject in full, concluding with a statement of costs. 

In Graphite, E. G. Acheson describes the production of artificial gra- 
phite from anthracite coal, a new and important branch of the industry. 
The discussion of the Iron and Steel industries presents many facts of 
great values, the statistics and markets of the various products being 
given in adequate detail. The review has been supplemented by an ad- 
mirable monograph on the progress of iron and steel metallurgy in 1899, 
by Henry M. Howe, who has presented the subject in a very satisfactory 
manner. His excellent critique of the recent advance in the metallurgy 
of open-hearth steel, the Talbot continuous process, is the most thorough 
and exhaustive paper yet published on this subject, and for this reason 
alone, if for no other, “The Mineral Industry,’ Volume VIII, should be 
of great importance to all interested in iron and steel metallurgy. 

Statistics of Lead production in the United States and the principal 
countries of the world, supplemented by a diagrammatic chart and dis- 
cussion of the world’s markets in 1899, are given in the next section, 
which concludes with H. O. Hofman’s paper on improvements in lead 
smelting and desilverizing. Mr. Hofman’s care and copious references 
to current technical literature render his work of great value to all lead 
metallurgists. 

The manufacture of Lithium Salts, an industry that is of recent 
inception in the United States, appears for the first time in “The 
Mineral Industry.” The description is given in a practical and scientific 
manner by Hans A. Frasch, whose close affiliation with many chemical 
manufacturers places him in a position to handle this subject in a 
thorough manner. The chapter on Manganese contains an excellent 
paper on the American consumption and supply, by Alfred A. Wheeler; 
the increasing importance of this metal and its alloys in the manufacture 
of steel lends special interest to his paper. Under Nickel and Cobalt 
is an excellent summary by Henry Souther of the facts contained in 

the papers on alloys of iron and nickel by R. A. Hadfield and by David 
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H. Brown. The growing importance of nickel-steel for shaft and similar 


forgings calls special attention to this section. An excellent paper on 
the Billaudot electric plant for the manufacture of phosphorus is given 
by the eminent German electro-chemist, Wilhelm Borchers, and later 
on J. B. C. Kershaw has summarized the progress in the electrolytic 
chlorate industry in 1899 in his usual critical style. Under the caption 
of Soda and Sodium appear two very interesting articles; the first on 
the Solvay method of manufacture, and the next on the electrolytic 
production of chlorine and caustic soda, by Alfred T. Weightman. 
These articles are illustrated and render the volume of greater value to 
those interested in chemical industries. 

The section on Stone, by Charles L. Whittle, embraces 22 pages and 
is devoted to the general progress of the industry in the different States. 
The chapter on Sulphur and Pyrites is a long one, and in addition to the 
usual statistics and reviews are included papers on the progress in the 
sulphuric acid industry by J. B. C. Kershaw; liquid anhydrous sul- 
phurous acid, by Dr. Franz Meyer; the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
stronger than chamber acid, by F. J. Falding, supplementing the admir- 
able paper by this author on the manufacture of chamber sulphuric 
acid which appeared in Volume VII, and the sulphur industry of Italy, by 
Giovanni Aichino, who discusses the mining and preparation in a thor- 
oughly practical manner. The article is well illustrated by cuts showing 
the sections of various sulphur deposits and the details of the different 
furnaces employed for its extraction. Under Tin is included a short 
paper on its metallurgy by Henry Louis, and in the following section 
on Tungsten appears a condensed article by W. Borchers on its metal- 
lurgy. To Zinc is devoted over 60 pages that include not only the sta- 
tistics of production and general review of the markets but special mono- 
graphs on different branches of the subject, among which may be men- 
tioned the excellent review by Walter Renton Ingalls of the progress 
in the metallurgy of zinc in the United States in 1899, which is given 
in the author’s clear and well appreciated style. This is followed by an 
illustrated article by Messrs. Haworth, Titcomb and Nicholson on the 
Galena-Joplin lead and zinc district. 

The volume concludes with a number of monographs on subjects per- 
taining to the development of the mineral industry. The first is the 
Progress in Electrochemistry during 1899 by Wilhelm Borchers, followed 
by an illustrated article on Liquid Air, by T. O’Conor Sloane. R. H. 
Richards gives his usual review of the literature on Ore Dressing in 
1899, followed by the Progress in Metallography, by Albert Sauveur, 
which summarizes the advance in this department of metallurgy during 
1899. The article on Mine Timbering, by Wilbur E. Sanders, is among 
the best of these monographs, and the extreme care taken in the prepa- 
ration of the drawings lends additional value to this highly important 
paper. The subject of ore dressing is one of ever increasing import- 
ance, and the excellent discussion which has been condensed from the 
advance sheets of Prof. Richards’ forthcoming book on this subject 
is of great interest to all engineers and metallurgists. This monograph 
covers nearly 40 pages and is a valuable feature of the work. 

The limited space available for this review precludes all but the men- 
tion of the following sections, in which, however, in addition to the 
usual statistics and reviews, appear many notes of practical value. Th« 
chapters here included are Magnesium and Magnesite; Mica; Molyb- 
denum; Ocher and Oxide of Iron Pigments; Petroleum; Phosphate Rock; 
Platinum and Iridium; Quicksilver; the Rare Elements; Salt; Silica and 
Slate. There are also full reports of the mining stock exchanges in 
1899, compilations of the mineral statistics of foreign countries and of 
the United States, imports and exports of minerals, metals, ete. Volum: 
VIII of “The Mineral Industry,’ I am quite satisfied from the study | 
have been able to give it, is of the high standard which has made its 
predecessors the acknowledged authority in its particular field. 

3. 0. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallurgy. Communications should invariably be accompanied with 
See arid address of the writer. Initials will only be published when so 
re . 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 
spondents, 





“E. M.” and “M. E.” 


Sir: From a recent issue of your paper I notice that the old contro- 
versy has again cropped up regarding the relative merits of the letters 
“M. E.” and “E. M.” to designate the mining engineer. Personally, I 
much prefer “E. M.,” as “M. E.” means mechanical engineer as well 
as mining engineer, and is in fact invariably used by the former: “E. 
M.” is therefore more distinctive, and further, it agrees with the exact 
wording of the degree that one receives as engineer of mines. 

On the whole, your correspondent of some years ago had the best 
of the discussion in claiming that of all the letters for the mining engi- 
neer to place after his name, the most desirable were “‘C. C. C.,” meaning 
thereby “capable, conscientious and cold-nosed.”’ 5 al = a 

Cape Town, May 8, 1900. 





Vanadium in Coal Ashes. 


I have seen in the “Engineering and Mining Journal” references to 
the occurrence of vanadium in the ashes of certain coals mined in the 
Argentine Republic. It would be perhaps interesting to your readers to 
know that I made analyses in January, 1898, to determine the vanadium 
contained in these ashes. The analyses were made at the laboratory of 
the National Mint in Buenos Aires, and the vanadium was determined 
in the form of vanadic acid. The coal was mined in the province of 
Mendoza, and the ashes contained about 10 per cent. of an alkaline 
vanadate. Samples of vanadic acid from this coal are in the Museum of 
the Mint. 

The Mendoza coal is rich in hydrocarbons and could be used for gas 
making. It has been tested at the gas works in Buenos Aires and found 
to make better gas than the imported coal now used. Unfortunately 
the high rates of freight by rail from Mendoza to Buenos Aires prevent 
it from competing with foreign coal. 

Alcide Charles Picard. 

Denver, Colo., May 15, 1900. 





Copper Consumption in Germany. 


Sir: I would like to call attention to the statement which I sent you 
about a year ago, when certain market reports, issued by concerns 
well known in the copper trade, stated that copper consumption in 
Germany was diminishing. Your “Journal” also called attention to 
these statements. I then wrote also, according to my observations, 
based upon close connections with copper buyers and consumers, that 
the consumption of the metal in Germany in 1899 would be quite as 
large as in 1898, notwithstanding the high prices. The statistics which 
are now available verify my prediction, since the consumption of cop- 
per in Germany was even larger last year than in 1898; reaching a 
total of 105,000 tons, of which only about 25 per cent. was produced at 
home. 

The consumption in 1900 will again exceed that of 1899, provided no 
war nor commercial crisis intervenes. The price of the metal is very 
high and may remain so for some time; but manufacturers are all busy 
and have large contracts in sight, which must be filled. 

H. E. Bandell. 


Frankfort, April 30, 1900. 





Welding Copper—The Leibe Process. 

Sir: Some tests have been made recently in the laboratories of the 
University of Tennessee with copper welds made by a process known 
as the “Leibe Process.’ Without going into the dtails of the history 
of the process as brought forth by Mr. Leibe, and developed by J. R. 
McColl, professor of mechanical engineering, and myself, both of us 
of the Leibe Company, I send you the following statement, believing 
it will be of great interest to you and to others interested in the copper 
and allied industries. The Leibe process is essentially a method of treat- 
ing the copper, after which it is welded to itself, or to iron or steel, sim- 
ilarly, and as simply, as iron is welded to iron in the ordinary black- 
smith’s forge. The process, then, is not one of electrical welding, or 
brazing, as some inquirers have thought, but is simple welding with 
heat and flux, as iron is welded. ; 

The objects of the investigations above mentioned were to find the 
conditions for the most satisfactory welds, and the strength of such 
welds subjected to tensile tests. The first series of experiments were 
to determine the comparative successes of various fluxes, heats, and 
similar points in the mechanical processes of welding the treated cop- 
yer—the testing machine being used to find the approximate strengths 
of the welded joints. These specimens were not turned down, but were 
simply filed to approximate uniform cross-sections. The welds were 
made mostly with No. 0000 copper rods cut from old rail bonds—this 
copper being the easiest to secure. The treatment of the copper is 
held a secret by the Leibe Company, the patents not having been 
taken out yet, although they have been granted. A suitable flux was 
tound, and lap welds of 2 to 4 diameters in length, with the surfaces 
made convex so as to drive the flux from the center first, gave excel- 
ient unions. A clean fire of coke or charcoal and a temperature of the 
copper considerably below a white heat insured the best success. A 
temperature above this made the metal brittle in working, while one 
much below would not give sufficient fluidity to the flux. 

Some of the specimens produced in this preliminary series of ex- 
yeriments stood very high tensile tests. One sample, for example, broke 
in two places not at the weld, approximately under loads of 33,000 and 
35,000 Ibs. per square inch respectively, before it finally broke at one 
end of the weld at about 38,000 lbs. per square inch. It might be said 
here that tests were made to weld copper which had not been treated, 
and with very unsatisfactory results. Without letting the blacksmith 


know the difference, pieces were given him which had. évery appear- 
ance of treated copper, and his remarks over his failure to make good 
welds were somewhat amusing. Formulas given. in the books for 
making copper welds were also tried, with results which could not be 
counted in any way satisfactory. 

The second series of tests—the last which have been completed ‘at 
the present writing—was to determine more accurately the maximum 
strengths of welded joints as they would run in a lot made by a black- 
smith following as closely as possible the conditions which apparently 
gave the most satisfactory results as found by the previous experi- 
ments. In the tensile tests of this series the maximum strength of the 
welded joints was the only thing worked for, and no record was made 
of the elongation, reduction in section, elastic limit, and other things 
usually taken in tensile tests for the strength of materials. The speci- 
mens were turned up to the largest sizes which would give uniform 
sections 4 or 5 in. long, including the weld, and also allow the ends 
to be trued to a larger size for the testing machine jaws. The lot as it 
came from the blacksmith shop consisted of 11 samples of copper 
welded to copper and 10 samples of copper welded to machine steel. 
The following tables give the maximum loads which these various 
pieces sustained: 


Maximum 
Mark on Area in load per Remarks. 
specimen. sq. in. sq. in. 
A. -092 OPE oe, Su du nedaaananveyas pacacaebetaGet nae ansueaiee 
B. kn 30,000 Broke squarely across specimen. 
c. 133 M?”)©= «CS «.. Ls eaeinsedwatewcaactndow adwenaveguees paatisaedsaa 
D. .14 29,500 Broke near one end of weld. 
Pe. 152 24,400 Broke squarely across specimen. 
is -429 184 Broke pretty much through weld. 
2. -484 21, Broke at one end of weld through 
part of weld. 
3. -447 20,000 Broke about as No.: 2, 
4. -424 MEMS nd | ceueata de Re udad cease aadu ta dubuekdne ixudicwikees 
5. -413 16,800 Broke through we'd. 
6. -416 14,200 Broke through weld. 


The above table represents the 11 samples of copper welded to copper. 
Tests have not been made yet for the properties of the copper—especially 
its strength under tensile loads—as they would be modified by the 
processes of welding and forging, but as the strength of copper is 
given by various authorities to be from 20,000 to 30,000 lbs. per square 
inch for cast copper, to 34,000 or 35,000 lbs. per square inch for forged 
copper, and even much higher for hard-worked copper—especially wire, 
hard drawn—it is apparent from the table that several of the welded 
joints have stood excellent tests which are very probably the full 
strength of the copper, for these specimens broke practically as solid 
bars would rupture. 

The following table gives the results of the tensile tests with the 10 
samples of copper welded to machine steel: 


Maximum 
Mark on Area in load per Remarks. 
specimen. sq. in. sq. in. 
G. 15 DE. «se: Renreladetaauacn cacawel cavduceccsaWinvedvasuadasens 
Ef, 10 20,000 Broke through weld. 
i -102 10,000 Broke squarely across. Copper ap- 
{ parently burned. 
J. .099 13,000 Broke through weld. 
K, -0875 8,500 Broke partlv through weld. Copper 
apparently burned. 
L. -102 23,400 Broke at one end of weld. 
N. -096 19,300 Broke through weld. 
oe 3828 17,600 Broke at one end of weld. 
8. -335 14,300 Broke partly through weld at one end. 
9. 335 13,700 


In the first series of experiments, tests were also made with the 
welding of copper to wrought iron. Welds were made in one or two 
instances which stood the approximate load of 28,000 lbs. per square 
inch. Although the copper to steel welds did not give as good results 
as the copper to copper, it seemed to be due to inefficient mechanical 
working, the flux not being driven out of the joint in all parts. Where 
this was accomplished there seemed to be complete union. 

The testing machine used in the tensile tests was a 20,000-lb. Olsen, 
power driven. The load in each case was increased at a moderate 
rate and continuously until rupture took place. The average time for 
each test was probably about three or four minutes. 

As it has already been suggested, the next series of tests will naturally 
be to determine the properties of the copper as it has been used in 
the experiments, for a comparison of the strength of the welded joint 
to the full. strength of the copper, and for the treated copper with the 
untreated. Some iron to iron welds made by the blacksmith who did 
the above copper welding, and considered. by him to be “as good as 
could be made,” stood only 50 or 60 per cent. of the full strength of 
the iron. Chas. E. Wait. 

Professor of Chemistry, University of Tennessee. 

Knoxville, Tenn., May 12, 1900. 





COAL EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN.—The exports of coal, coke, 
cinders and briquettes from the United Kingdom during April were 
3,448,517 tons, as compared with 3,455,109 tons in April, 1899, and 2,- 
601,256 tons in April, 1898. The total fuel exports for the four com- 
pleted months of the year were 13,723,262 tons, being 576,557 tons more 
than in the corresponding period of 1899, and 2,613,464 tons more than 
in the first four months of 1898. 





SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL TRAFFIC.—The total number of ves- 
sels passing through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal from the opening of 
navigation up to June 1st was 3,348. The total freight carried was 4,- 
565,879 net tons, against 2,908,068 tons in 1899, and 3,372,347 tons in 1898. 
The principal mineral freight reported was: 


1619394 2,736 

TOM CPG, TE CONG ede cine cc ci ecccciccccscesccicccsecsessesesesccce 619,38 733,525 
MVATPAEIES COGL, COD 6.cccsic cc ccccsscs sevens 44 secesececeseus 128,789 755,082 
TEIECIMOU CORD, TOD socio cic ccc ccccssecccsciccnasesecescceeace 317,201 724,958 
COPBST, TONB. cc icccivcccccccescecscssccccsececnshscocsseccocsccesece 10,833 19,423 
BANC BOPP OU: (ods exec cnsiecccesedencsecwtevsccenewesesesedetescsceees 75,465 67,217 


Of the total freight carried this year 3,573,228 tons (78.3 per cent.) 
were east-bound, and 992,651 tons (21.7 per cent.) were west-bound. 
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A PROCESS FOR CALCINING LEAD ORES. 





According to C. Von Ernst in the “Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir 
Berg und Huttenwesen,” at Pertusola in Italy, a new process for the 
calcination of lead ores containing galena has been introduced by 
Messrs. Huttington & Heberlein, which has proved to be a great ad- 
vance on the method formerly used. The ore mixed, according to the 
proportion of sulphur present, with from 6 to 15 per cent. of lime is 
heated in a reverberatory furnace to about 700° C., and then cooled to 
about 550°, with the résult that from 25 to 30 per cent. of lead sulphate 
and 2 per cent. of lead oxide are formed, and no metallic lead separates, 
the loss by volatilization being almost nothing. Under the ordinary 
condition of roasting galena, only 3 per cent. of sulphate and 4 per cent. 
of oxide are formed together with some metallic lead and a notable 
quantity of fume. The amount of sulphate produced is proportional to 
the oxygen in the lime present, which, however, is not altered by the 
reaction, and apparently serves only as a carrier for atmospheric oxy- 
gen. The operation is continued until 5 per cent. of unchanged lead 
sulphide remains, when the product is pulverized, transferred to a con- 
verter and subjected to an air-blast at a pressure of about 1 in. of mer- 
cury. In afew moments a notable rise of temperature is observed from 
the oxidation of the residual sulphide, and the joint action of lead sul- 
phate and air. The mass becomes pasty and evolves dense fumes of 
sulphur dioxide, and finally solidifies when the operation is finished. 
The product is essentially a mixture of lead oxide with calcium sul- 
phate and if the ore is silicious, lead silicate, the sulphur being entirely 


for fuel. The furnace did not run continuously on spiegeleisen and 
ferro-manganese in 1899, about one-fourth of its production during the 
year being ordinary pig iron. 

On December 31st, 1899, the unsold stocks of pig iron in Canada which 
were in the hands of the manufacturers or their agents amounted to 
9,932 tons, as compared with 9,979 tons in 1898; 20,265 tons in 1897; 29,320 
tons in 1896, and 17,800 tons in 1895. Of the unsold pig iron on. hand on 
December 31st, 1899, a little less than one-half was charcoal pig iron, the 
remainder being coke. 

On December 31st, 1899, there were 9 completed blast furnaces in the 
Dominion, and of this number 4 were in blast and 5 were out of blast. 
On December 31st, 1898, there were also 9 completed furnaces, of which 
3 were in blast and 6 were out of blast. 

The production of Bessemer and of basic and acid open-hearth steel in- 
gots and castings in 1899 was 22,000 gross tons, against 21,540 tons in 
1898. Of the total production of open-hearth steel in 1899 about one- 
third was made by the acid process. The production of iron rails and 
open-hearth steel rails in 1899 amounted to 835 gross tons, against 600 
tons in 1898; structural shapes, 2,899 tons, against 1,565 tons in 1898; 
cut nails made by roliing mills and steel works having cut-nail factories 
connected with their plants, 235,981 kegs of 100 lbs., against 152,688 kegs 
in 1898; plates and sheets, 2,220 tons, against about 1,000 tons in 1898; 
all other rolled products, excluding muck and scrap bars, blooms, billets, 
sheet bars, etc., 94,153 tons, against 80,322 tons in 1898. Changing the cut 
nail production from kegs to gross tons, the total quantity of all kinds 
of iron and steel rolled into finished products in the Dominion in 1899, 





removed even when other sulphides are present. The final reduction 
is done in a blast furnace. The process works well, with a saving of 
nearly one-half of the fuel formerly used, diminished losses of lead and 
silver, and greatly reduced cost for labor. From eight to nine furnaces 
in use treat about 38,000 tons of ore annually, the whole of which is re- 
duced in a single blast furnace, instead of the three or four that were 
formerly required. 

AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


IRON OF CANADA. 





The following figures for the iron and steel output of the Dominion of 
Canada are given in the annual report of the American Iron and Steel 
Association. The production of pig iron in Canada was first ascertained 
from the manufacturers by the Association for the year 1894, when it 
amounted to 44,791 gross tons. In 1895 the production amounted to 
37,829 tons, in 1896 to 60,030 tons, in 1897 to 53,796 tons, and in 1898 to 
68,755 tons. In 1899 the production of all kinds of pig iron, including 
spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, was 94,077 tons, of which 17,796 tons 
were charcoal and 76,281 tons were charcoal and coke mixed and coke pig 
iron. The production of Bessemer pig iron in 1899, included in the fig- 
ures given above, was 5,120 tons, and the production of basic pig iron 
was 22,666 tons—all made by one company. The total production of pig 
iron in 1899 as compared with that of 1898 shows an increase of 25,322 
tons. The consumption of limestone by the Canadian furnaces in 1899 
amounted to 50,726 tons, against 30,302 tons in 1898. 

Canada produced spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese for the first time 
in the spring of 1899, the Mineral Products Company of Hillsboro, New 
Brunswick, having blown in its leased furnace at Bridgeville, Nova 
Scotia, on May 11th of that year. A mixture of charcoal and coke is used 
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excluding muck and scrap bars, billets, and other intermediate products, 
amounted to 110,642 tons, against 90,303 tons in 1898, 77,021 tons in 1897, 
75,043 tons in 1896, and 66,402 tons in 1895. 

The total number of completed rolling mills and steel works in Canada 
on December 3ist, 1899, was 16. Of this number at least $ were idle dur- 
ing the whole of 1899. 


PATENTS IN GERMANY.—During last year 21,080 patents were ap- 
plied for in Germany, compared with 20,080 in 1898 and 18,347 in 1897. 
Of these 7,430 were awarded after examination by the Patent Office, 
the corresponding number during last year having been 5,570. Thus, 
while the number of applications only increased by 3.7 per cent., the 
number of successful applications increased by 33.4 per cent. During 
the year 5,171 patents have expired or become void, and the total 
number of patents in force is 22,198. 





EXPORT OF GAS MACHINES TO GREECE.—United States Vice-Con- 
sul Monaghan writes from Chemnitz, Germany, April 25th, 1900: “‘Greece 
offers at this time a very good market for the export of gas motors of 
all kinds. The works of Athens and Piraeus deliver gas to their custo- 
mers for industrial purposes at very low rates. The Grecian mining 
industries have also increased in activity of late, causing a great de- 
mand for mining machines and apparatus. It will be of advantage to 
makers and exporters of such machines to investigate conditions in the 
Grecian market, time of payment, credits, packing freights, tariff, etc. 
Catalogues printed in French would, if sent, be very advantageous. 
The German papers are calling the attention of manufacturers to the 
above line of machines.” 
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THE NACOSARI MINES, MEXICO. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by H. B. Layton. 





(Concluded from Page 679.) 





For the present, at the mine, a 15 H.P. dynamo operated by a 16 H.P. 
“airbanks-Morse gasoline engine will drive a 10 H.P. motor for mine 
ventilation purposes, including a large rotary and 6 15-in. Sturtevant 
»lowers. Later rotary and static transformers will be installed in the 
power house, whence power will be transmitted to the mine to drive 
traction motors, for lighting, and to replace the local plant. The elec- 
trical plant was installed and is operated by W. A. Ferguson, an elec- 
trician of wide experience in power plants. 

The concentrator building is 200 by 90 ft. on foundations that re- 
quired 60,000 ft. of masonry. Like the power house, the structure is 
steel frame sheathed with corrugated iron. The mill is as complete as 
modern practice can make it, and was constructed under the super- 
vision of J. T. Hall, considered to have no superior as a concentrator 
operator. Although of 400 tons daily capacity, the mill is really two 
mills of 200 tons capacity each. Either mill may be operated independ- 
ently of the other. The appliances of each in the order they are utilized 
include a 10 by 20 in. Blake crusher; 30 H.P. motor; 8 ft. %-in. mesh re- 
volving screen; 8 roughing jigs (4 single and 4 two-compartment); First 
roughing rolls; Fraser & Chalmers 16 by 36 in. 50 H.P. motor; elevator 
from rolls to set of double trammels, respectively % in. by % in. by 
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carried from the furnaces and converters by a 6% by 8 ft. flue 800 ft. 
long to a brick chimney on the hill whose top is 250 ft. higher than the 
mill. 

Immediately west of the smelter building is the blower house. The 
blast furnace blower is run by a 75 H.P. motor, and the high pressure 
converter blower has two 75 H.P. motors, all belted direct. Another 
50 H.P. motor operates the briquette machine and conveyor belt that 
carries the briquettes into the dryer. 

South of the smelter are masonry walls 70 by 30 by 20 ft. enclosing 
the coke bin on which is a roadway from which coke is dumped. The 
gas plant is near by, comprising producers, receivers, washing tank, 
mixers and holders. All is protected by heavy walls, and above are 
coal storage bins from which coal is fed to the producers by gravity. 

The machine and blacksmith shops near the power house are equipped 
with every required appliance for repair work, including lathes, shapers, 
drill presses, pipe cutters, with a complete complement of tools. 

The water for the entire plant and the town is pumped from a caisson 
sunk to bedrock 25 ft. in the bottom land near the concentrator. Two 
large pumps moved by electricity in addition to the concentrator pump 
are required for the work. 

The town stands north of the mill on slightly sloping ground. In the 
center is the plaza, 500 by 150 ft., in which is being planted flowers and 
trees. South of the plaza are rows of 50 brick tenements. North of it 
is the hotel building, 260 ft. long, and the company store, 264 ft. long. 
Further north are houses for the company physician, Dr. Giles S. Hall, 
and heads of departments. Back of these is the house for officers of 
the company and of A. H. Danforth, resident superintendent. A school 
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16 ft., % in. by % in. by 16 ft.; set of 4 two, 4 three, and 2 four-com- 
partment jigs; set of 16 in. by 36 in. rolls for recrushing tailings from 
the 2 four-compartment jigs; straining trough over which tailings pass 
to high speed Fraser & Chalmers 8 by 56 in. crusher, 50 H.P. motor; 
2 No. 6 Rumsey centrifugal pumps, 20 H.P. motor, to pump water from 
straining trough to tanks to be reused in roughing jigs. From high 
speed crusher tailings continue through two 16-mesh trammels, thence 
to 4 four-compartment jigs and 8 vanners. There are 4 vanners for re- 
sized tailings, a 30 H.P. motor for jigs, and a 30 H.P. motor for vanners. 

Concentrates are carried from jigs in cars that run on tramways in al- 
leys between the jigs. Vanner and fine jig concentrates are collected in 
same manner and all ore transferred to the briquette machine. Water re- 
quired is 300,000 gals. daily, pumped from main well near mill by a 
Worthington 3-plunger vertical driven by a 25 H.P. motor. Total com- 
plement of men for day and night shifts is 28; wages same as similar 
ervice in United States. Concentrates will carry a minimum of 26 per 
‘ent. copper. r 

The concentrated ore mixed with flux is pressed by briquetting ma- 
chine into discs that are carried by a belt to the drying room, 100 by 
3 ft., where for 24 hours they are subjected to hot air currents, the ex- 
haust from the gas engines, drawn through underground pipes from the 
\ower house and forced through the dry room by a rotary fan attached 
to a5 H. P. motor. From here the briquettes are run by tram car to 
he furnace feed floor. 

The smelter-converter building is a steel structure 175 by 62 ft. on 
massive masonry, arranged in three step-like floors. The equipment 
is two 150-ton furnaces, two 5-ton Bessemer converters, tilting matte 
settler, hydraulic pumps, accumulators, turntables, hydraulic elevators, 
air receivers, crushers, pans and dryers for lining clay, etc. It is thus 
seen that from mine to ingot 98 per cent. fine the ore and metal passes 
through every operation almost by gravity. All dust and fumes are 


house is at the north end of the plaza, and a hospital building is being 
planned. All structures are of brick, roofed with corrugated iron. 

Common labor is performed by Mexicans, who receive $1.50 per day, 
Mexican, for outside work; miners, $2, and machine men $4. The 
American skilled operators receive the same compensation as rules in 
Globe, Bisbee and Morenci, large plants also owned by Phelps, Dodge 
& Company. At the present time about 100 Americans and perhaps 400 
Mexicans are employed at both mill and mine. In full operation the 
number will be more than doubled. It is the intention of the company 
to do custom smelting, or to buy available ore from adjacent mines. 
The cost of reducing a ton of ore is not yet determined, but a maximum 
figure of $6 is mentioned to apply to the period required to build the 
railroad from Naco to the mill. When the road is completed the cost 
will be considerably reduced. 

The Nacosari & Gulf Railroad, now under construction from Naco, is 
being built entirely by money furnished by Phelps, Dodge & Company. 
M. W. Wambough is engineer in charge for the owners; Streeter & 
Lusk, of Chicago, are the contractors. From Naco the line traverses a 
comparatively level valley southward below La Pera, a distance of 75 
mies. From that point heavy work will be required, since the route is 
through deep canyons and heavy mountainous country. The road is 
standard gauge with 40-lb. rails. Ties and rails for 47 miles are now 
on the ground at Naco. The charter of the road from the Mexican 
Government requires its completion to Nacosari within a year from 
February ist this year, and its early extension from that point to a Gulf 
port, probably either Guaymas or Mazatlan. 

Naco, the northern terminus of the road, is a new town on the inter- 
national boundary, 9 miles southwest of Bisbee. The Arizona & South- 
eastern road. another Phelps, Dodge & Company property, extends from 
Benson on the Southern Pacific to Bisbee, 55 miles, near which point 
the road branches to Naco. 
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A TECHNICAL SCHEME FOR THE RAPID DETERMINATION OF 
SMALL AMOUNTS OF COPPER IN CHILLED SLAGS. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Charles F. Shelby. 





The writer has had occasion for several years past to make daily 
analyses for copper in the slag from lead blast furnaces; the copper 
zontents of which slags were very low. The results were requested 
with all possible haste and to be reported in hundredths of a per cent. 
With such a proposition, for which no adequate method is widely pub- 
lished, I found it necessary to do considerable experimenting which 
finally resulted in the following method as being considered the best, 
and which is hereby submitted to the chemical and metallurgical fra- 
ternity. 

Five grams of the powdered slag is placed in a No. 3 casserole, moist- 
ened with 2 or 3 c. c. of water and agitated while adding about 10 c. c. 
strong hydrochloric acid and then 1c. c. nitric acid. The casserole is 
then heated until all the gelatinized silica is thoroughly dehydrated, 
allowed to cool sufficiently, and then heated with 10 to 15 c. c. strong 
hydrochloric acid; boil, dilute and filter, washing several times by de- 
cantation and finally transferring all on the filter paper and washing 
well with hot water. - Add to the filtrate, now a bulk of about 150 c¢. c., 
a sufficient quantity of a saturated solution of sodium thiosulphate to 
reduce the ferric iron to the ferrous state and immediately place in 
the solution a strip of sheet zinc (about 1 by 2 in. and rolled up to pre- 
vent its subsequent rising to the surface by the violent ebullition of 
hydrogen); nascent hydrogen and sulphur combine to form sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, and in about 30 seconds the copper is precipitated 
as CueS. 

After allowing all the zinc to dissolve, the precipitated copper sul- 
phide is filtered and washed, and then paper and contents transferred to 
a No. 1 beaker, and a solution of 5 c. c. nitric acid, diluted to 25 c. c. 
with hot water added; it is then heated until all the copper is in solu- 
tion (usually about 5 minutes), and then allowed to cool, made am- 
moniacal and filtered through a 9-c. m. fast filtering paper into a 6-oz. 
flask, and the paper thoroughly washed from all traces of copper, keeping 
the filtrate down to about 60 or 75 c. c. 

After cooling (or heating, according to the method of standardization 
employed by the operator), it is ready for titration with potassium cyan- 
ide, and by using the same solution employed for titrating the copper 
in 0.500 grm. charges (1 c. c. = 0.005 grm. cu.); the result read from 
the burette, divided by 10, gives the percentage of copper contained in 
the slag in hundredths of 1 per cent. 

By a slight modification, apparent to those using the iodide method, 
the precipitated copper sulphide can be prepared for titration with the 
standard thiosulphate solution. 

The advantages presented by this method are the ease of manipulation 
and the small amount of time required (60 to 100 minutes, while per- 
forming other determinations); and the complete seperation of the cop- 
per from the preponderating amounts of silica and iron present. It is also 
a very noticeable fact that the CueS precipitated as described is more 
easily soluble in dilute nitric acid than when thrown down by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen from a generator. 

The points to be observed are the complete dehydration of the silica, 
and avoidance of sulphuric acid, which, in the presence of large amounts 
of lime, would tend to precipitate calcium sulphate at various times, 
and incompletely, during changes of temperature; it is also necessary 
to avoid the use of any more thiosulphate than enough to render the 
solution colorless. 

For a long time I precipitated the copper as the metal on zinc, in the 
filtrate from the silica, but later abandoned this scheme on account 
of the time consumed in precipitating all the copper from such a bulk 
of solution. 


THE ATLIN GOLD-FIELDS, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





Written for Engineering and Mining Journal by R. C. Lowry. 





The Atlin Gold Fields of British Columbia, owing principally to pecu- 
liar legislation—legislation opposed to British traditions and suicidal in 
principle—earned an unenviable reputation in the past year as a placer- 
mining camp. Measures which aim at correcting, in part at least, the 
mistakes of last session are being put through the Provincial Parlia- 
ment now and aliens will hereafter be able to purchase and work placer 
claims in British Columbia. Whether it be for its gold alluvials or 
its gold quartz—not to mention good copper prospects—the Atlin Camp 
is well worth the attention of mining men. 

The value of gold won during the past year in the district—entirely 
from placers by an expensive method of working—cannot be gauged 
by the Government returns of royalty paid. A very large part of the 
gold taken out of the best claims escaped paying royalty, inasmuch as 
the wages of laborers employed were generally paid in gold-dust and 
the claim-owners’ supplies were frequently purchased with gold-dust; 
so that, at best, it was but the profit from such claims that paid tax. 
The production of the great bulk of the claims, which either barely 
met expenses or were worked at a loss, paid no royalty. On 26,580 oz. 
of gold a royalty of 1 per cent. was collected; this would represent a 
total production of $425,280, allowing $16 per oz. It is estimated that the 
value of the actual gold output of the camp in the past year was prob- 
ably not less than $1,250,000. Much of the ground was tied up by liti- 
gation until after July, and as work ended with September, the gold 
was taken out in two months’ time. 

As far as last year’s work shows, this country cannot be correctly 
described as a good field for the individual working miner. The mining 
done last season is useful as indicating the value and extent of the 
gold-bearing deposits and as partly demonstrating the position, nature 
and lay of bed-rock. Whether in creek beds or in the benches on either 
side of the latter, excellent prospects have been found. There are sev- 
eral creeks where, in parts, the value of the gravel in creek bed will 
average over $3 per cubic yard in a strip from 5 ft. to 15 ft. deep; 
while, in places, the benches will give at least $2 per cubic yard for 
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a strip of 50 ft. This may be taken as a conservative estimate founded 
on actual results of work done. 

The conditions necessary for successful hydraulic working are ex- 
istent in a marked degree. The gold-bearing creeks have generally 
a rapid fall—from 60 to 400 ft. to the mile—and as a rule they carry 
an ample supply of water; by placing conserving dams on feeders and 
thus controlling the flow of the creek, a scarcity of water toward the 
end of the season can in any case be prevented. A good dump is gen- 
erally to be found; the lakes afford a practically unlimited capacity for 
debris and there can be no trouble on this account. 

The working season extends from June 1st until September 30th. For 
nearly half of this period there is constant daylight and for the whole 
four months the climate is all that could be desired. 

Leases of ground by hydraulic mining are granted for a term of 20 
years. The Placer Mining Act limits the length of each lease on a 
creek to half a mile and in other placer grounds to an area of 80 acres, 
with a frontage of 1,500 ft. on the creek. The yearly rental for creek 
leases is $75 and for other leases $50. A condition of each lease is that 
a certain amount of work shall be done annually. It is open to any- 
body—British subject or alien—to take up ground for hydraulic mining 
purposes; just as anybody may stake and record quartz or mineral 
claims and even procure a Crown grant of the latter. 

The prospecting work done on mineral properties has been sufficient 
to show that there are in different parts ledges of quartzite rich in free 
gold. The work has not advanced sufficiently to prove the extent of 
ore-body in any property, but it is found so far that the gold values hold 
for some 20 ft. or more, which is the depth reached in a few cases. 
Large veins of auriferous sulphides have also been found, but as yet 
little attention has been paid to such ores. The gold ores generally 
appear to carry some silver. 

Bodies of copper ore, showing free copper, have been discovered in 
different parts of the district. In one of the largest of these veins the 
copper is associated with manganese. 

As may be inferred from what has been said above in regard to the 
hydrographic features of the country, water-power can be made avail- 
able in all directions for mining, milling and transportation purposes. 
There is sufficient timber in the vicinity of the camp to satisfy lumber 
requirements for some years to come. 

Atlin, unlike much of the “frozen north,” is easily accessible. There 
is regular steamer service from Washington ports as well as Vancouver 
and Victoria to Skagway, and the White Pass & Yukon Railroad is open 
from the latter port to Bennett; from this point, after the beginning of 
June, steamers run to Atlin. In winter communication is kept open by 
a sleigh road from Log Cabin (a station on the White Pass & Yukon) 
about 55 miles long; this trip can conveniently be made with dogs in a 
day and a half; there are good stopping-places. on the road. 


INTERNATIONAL MINING CONGRESS. 





The following programme has been issued, for the meeting of the 
International Mining Congress, which is to be held in Milwaukee, Wis.., 
next week: . 

Tuesday, June 19th, 2 P. M.—Opening of convention in Exposition 
Building. Opening address by president. Addresses by Hon. Edward 
Scofield, Governor of Wisconsin, and Hon. David S. Rose, Mayor of Mil- 
waukee. Address of president, followed by organization. 

Wednesday, June 20th, 10 A. M.-2 P. M.—First order of business will 
be permanent organization of association and appointment of commit- 
tees for that purpose, and other committees. 

Papers.—‘‘Department of Mining,’’ Hon. L. Bradford Prince, Santa Fe, 
N. M. “Public Survey of Mineral Lands,” Paul Clagstone, Stehekin, 
Wash. “Lead and Zine Industry in Missouri,” Edward M. Shepard, 
Springfield, Mo. “Progress and Development of Mining in Western On- 
tario,” T. R. Deacon, Rat Portage, Ont. Evening.—Trolley car excursion 
to White Fish Bay. 

Thursday, June 2ist, 10 A. M.—Papers.—‘“‘Mining in the East,” John 
W. Postgate, New York. ‘Mines and Minerals of Southern Wisconsin,” 
Richard Kennedy, Highland, Wis. “Revision of Mining Laws,” Chas. 
J. Moore, Cripple Creek, Colo. ‘‘Why Women Should Interest Them- 
selves in Mining,’ Mrs. E. C. Attwood, Empire, Colo. Afternoon.—Trol- 
ley car excursion to the E. P. Allis Company’s plant and the breweries. 
Evening.—Reception and out-door concert at the Deutscher Club. 

Friday, June 22d, 10 A. M.—Papers.— ‘Wisconsin Building Stones,” E. 
R. Buckley, State Geologist, Madison, Wis. ‘‘Mining as an Investment,’ 
N. C. Westerfield, St. Paul, Minn. ‘‘Copper Mining in Northern Wiscon- 
sin,” Kirby Thomas, West Superior, Wis. “Tennessee as a Mining 
Field,” Henry V. Maxwell, Knoxville, Tenn. Afternoon.—Boat ride on 
Lake Michigan. 

Saturday, June 23, 10 A. M.—Papers.—“‘Treatment of Ores,” L. D. 
Godshall, Spokane, Wash. “Mining-Mine Managers and Inspectors of 
Mines,” Henry J. Brennan, Carbondale, P- Election of officers, etc 
Closing. 


GOLD IN THE DECCAN, INDIA.—Quartz reefing in the Deccan is not 
quite the farce many suppose, says “Indian Engineering;” 7,828 oz. gold 
is the reported production for 1899. The result is not what would be 
expected from over 1,000 persons employed both below and above ground. 
It is, however, better than nothing. 





PETROLEUM IN ALGERIA.—United States Consul Skinner. of Mar- 
seilles sends the following, dated April 27th, 1900: “M. Henry Neuber- 
ger, intrusted by the governor-general with a geological exploration in 
Algeria, has just furnished information as to the first part of his expe- 
dition in the Department of Oran. According to his report the West 
Algerian petroleum-bearing basin offers 14 districts rich in oil, extending 
northwest to southeast for a length, in the southern district, apparently. 
exceeding 124 miles. On the other coast, petroliferous levels reappear 
in the Department of Constantine. Applications for concessions to work 
these beds have already been made by 10 or more financial companies.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVED COAL MINING ACCIDENT 
STATISTICS.—II. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by F. L. Hoffman. 





(Continued from Page 652.) 





Race and nationality, next to occupation, are probably the most im- 
portant elements affecting the occurrence of coal-mining accidents, and 
should properly form one of the most important sections of coal-mining 
accident statistics. The fact is beyond controversy that the colored 
population is subject to a much higher death rate than the white, and 
the same holds true of certain foreign nationalities in contrast to the 
native-born population. What holds true of the mortality in general, 
is very likely to hold true of the individual liability to accidents in 
mining operations, but, unfortunately, the present state of mining- 
accident statistics does not enable us to definitely answer this question. 
it is one of the most urgent needs of an improved system that informa- 
tion should be furnished in the annual reports of State mine inspec- 
tors as to the number of men of various nationalities employed in min- 
ing operations, and corresponding information should be given as to the 
nationality or country of birth, of the persons killed or injured in min- 
ing operations. Part of this information is already furnished in a num- 
ber of mining reports for the different States, which contain data as to 
the race or nationality of the persons killed or injured, but it is only 
for one State, that is Illinois, that information is available as to the 
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It is shown on the basis of the information published that the white 
miners are subject to an accident rate of 3.1 per 1,000, while the Chinese 
are subject to an accident rate of 4.8 per 1,000. If information as to the 
nationality of the persons employed and killed or injured could be 
furnished in the mine inspectors’ reports, data of considerable value 
would be placed at the command of the mine owner or operator and 
the general public, which would clearly indicate the exceptional accident 
liability of non-English speaking nationalities. The owner or opera- 
tor would be enabled to recognize and gradually eliminate the less 
desirable elements, and by this means gradually decrease the accident 
occurrence and the consequent loss of life and property. 

Next to race and nationality, the most important factor in the acci- 
dent occurrence in coal-mining operations, is, no doubt, the age of tle 
person employed. It is a recognized fact in mortality statistics that 
general accidents are more common at the younger ages than among 
persons advanced in years. It is, unfortunately, impossible at the 
present time to state whether this is true for the men employed in 
coal-mining operations. For a variety of reasons, it would be of great 
value to have accurate information as to the ages of the persons em- 
ployed, and the ages of the persons killed or injured. It should not 
be difficult for the clerk in charge of the pay-roll to ascertain this in- 
formation from the men employed once a year, say on July 1st, and by 
merely indicating the age immediately after the name of the person 
employed, it would be possible at the end of the year to prepare a 
table showing the average age distribution of the men employed in 
any given mine, or for the entire State. It is not necessary that this 
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TERMINUS OF MINE RAILROAD, ROSARIO CANYON, NACOSARI, MEXICO, 


nationality of the persons employed. For some curious reason, cor- 
responding information as regards the nationality of the persons killed 
and injured is not given in the Illinois report, and the information 
furnished is, therefore, of comparatively little value. Since the problem 
has been partly solved in nearly all of the States, it should not be at 
all difficult to obtain the necessary information to enable the mine 
inspector to construct a table suggested in the outline given below: 





Coal Mining Accidents.—Race and Nationality. 
Special Accident Table No. 3. 


| Average F y 
‘- : atal Rate per | Non-fatal Rate per 
Country of birtb. snaleek accidents. 1000. |accidents. 1000. 


Born in U, S.(white). ....... | 








other American 
countries ones 
{Foreign countries as in or- | 
der below). 


WRN wan opus: vaasecesenens 


I would suggest that the foreign countries in this table be placed in 
the following order: England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Poland, 
Hungary, Bohemia, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, other European 
States, China, Japan, other countries. 

I have so arranged the nationalities that it is very easy to re-arrange 
the same according to larger groups, in the manner that it would be 
possible to give the information for the Germanic, the Slavonic, the 
Scandinavian and other general divisions of the foreign-born popula- 
tions. In Southern States it would be desirable to add an additional 
column for the colored population, while in Western States it would 
be desirable to add a column for the Chinese or Japanese population. To 
illustrate the value of the information, I may state that the reports of 
the mine inspector of British Columbia contain the necessary infor- 

nation to establish the respective rates of accident liability for both 
the whites and Chinese employed in the coal mines of that Province. 


information should be given for single years, at least not for general 
purposes, but it would be sufficient to give the information by five-year 
periods, as indicated in the following table: 


Coal Mining Accidents.—Age at Death or Injury. 
Special Accident Table No. 4. 





| Average . 
Ages. | number Fatal 


Rate per | Non-fatal | Rate per 
| employed. : 


accidents. 1,000. | accidents.| 1 000. 





UMASS FORIB ii cccccccccves | 
5-19 





45-49... 
50-54... 
55-59... 
60-64 


| | 








Part of the necessary information for the construction of the above 
table is already furnished in some of the State mining reports, in which 
the ages of the persons killed or injured are given in considerable detail. 
Unfortunately, no corresponding information, however, is given as re- 
gards the ages of the men employed, and it is, therefore, impossible to 
calculate the required accident rates per 1,000 living at each period of age. 
Accurate information on this point would be of very considerable value, 
especially to life insurance companies, and lead, no doubt, in many in- 
stances to a reduction of the rates charged by accident companies, if 
it were possible to ascertain accurately whether accidents are propor- 
tionately more frequent at one age period than at another. 

Closely connected with the intimate relation of age to accident oc- 
currence is the duration of employment, or of mining experience, of 
the persons exposed to risk of accident in mining .perations. This 
branch of accident statistics has thus far been entirely ignored, and we 
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have at present no information on this point. It would be necessary 
to know for the men employed how many had been connected with 
mining operations for less than one year, one, two, three or four, 
etc., and similar information would be required in the case of per- 
sons killed or injured, to enable the inspector to calculate the 
accident liability incident to each period of mining experience. It is 
still an open question whether the accident liability in any given in- 
dustrial occupation increases or decreases as the years of experience 
make men more efficient in their specific duties, or more indifferent to 
the dangers connected with their occupations as earlier experience had 
exempted them from possible fatal or injurious results. It has been 


seriously maintained by at least one large railroad system in this coun-- 


try that accidents are more frequent among men of considerable rail- 
road experience than among the new employees, who in their anticipa- 
tions of possible danger are more careful to guard against the risks 
incident to railroad operations. This conclusion, I am satisfied, was 
not based on carefully collected experience, and that to the contrary, 
accurate information would show that the accident liability diminishes 
in proportion as the mining experience of men increases. The following 
table will illustrate the manner in which information to this effect could 
be arranged: 


Coal Mining Accidents—Mining Experience. 


Special Accident Table No 5. 








| Average | Fatal Rate Non-fatal | R 
y . a é é per Non-tata ate per 
Years of experience. number accidents. 1000. accidents. 1000. 


employed. 


ee ee ee | —_ 











De ee 





The table requires no further explanation, but as I have said, thus 
far no data on this point have been collected, and it will probably 
be difficult for a number of years to come to introduce this element into 
State mining reports. 

The points which have thus far been discussed have represented the 
most essential aspects of mining operations, and with the exception 
of the last table, it would not be at all difficult for mine inspectors to 
so arrange, or re-arrange, their reports that the information collected 
would be placed before the public in'a uniform manner along the lines 
suggesting a large increase in the present usefulness of the accident 
statistics supplied by mining operations. 

One point remains, however, which I feel is also of very considerable 
importance, but which, unfortunately, represents difficulties which will 
not be very easily overcome. It is a recognized fact that the accident 
statistics of mining operations are impaired in that they do not take 
into account the period of days or months of idleness, during which the 
mines were not in operation. This point is one which impairs, more or 
less, all accident statistics of occupations, and which thus far the best 
talent applied to the solution of statistical problems has not been abie 
to solve. It has been suggested that the mines should report the actual 
number of days the mines had been in operation, combined with the 
number of men actually employed. In other words, if 1,000 men had 
been at work for 200 days, it is suggested that the basis from which 
accident rates should be calculated would be presented in the manner 
of 200,000 days of labor. But it will readily be seen that this would 
not give us the true rate of mortality, but rather a ratio useful for a 
variety of purposes, useful, no doubt, in comparing the liability of one 
district with another, but not applicable to the solution of questions 
pertaining directly to the accident liability of the men employed. In 
other words, what is wanted most of all in mining accident statistics is 
the true mortality rate per 1,000 men employed, irrespective of the 
period the men have been at work, and as long as the average number 
of men employed during the year is accurately stated, it does not mat- 
ter for general purposes whether the men were employed one-half or 
two-thirds of the year, or the entire twelve months. As a partial solu- 
tion of the problem and in answer to the question as to whether men 
employed for shorter periods are more liable to accidents than men 
employed during the entire year, I would suggest the following table: 


; Coal Mining Accidents.—Period of Operation. 
Special Accident Table No. 6, 





Average Dbum-) 
Period of operation. ber of men 
employed. 


Fatal Rate per | Non fatal Rate per 
jaccidents. 1000. | acci vents.) 1000 








Less than 1 month....... 


This table has been so arranged that the men employed have been 
grouped according to the duration of employment during the year, and 
while it, no doubt, would be a difficult matter to induce mining inspec- 
tors to obtain their information in this manner, still if the data could 
be obtained, the results would be of very considerable value. To partly 
meet this demand, it would, perhaps, be possible to compromise on a 


table arranged in such a way as to show the production of mines ac- 
cording to output, indicating the occurrence of accidents in mines of 
small production in contrast to those of large production. 

[Correction.—In the first table of the preceding article, on page 650, an 
error occurred in the statement of the accident rate of men employed in 
bituminous coal mines. The rate should have been stated as 2.1 pei 
1,000, instead of 1.1 per 1,000. For a full discussion of coal mining 
casualties by the writer, the reader is referred to “The Mineral Indus- 
try” for 1897, page 719, and to the “Engineering and Mining Journal,” 
January 27th, 1900.] 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





In our issue for March 31st, 1900, we gave a partial advance statement 
of the mineral production of the United Kingdom for 1899. We have 
now the completed figures for the year, as issued by the British Home 
Office. The following table gives details of the output of minerals from 
coal mines, metalliferous mines and quarries in each of the years 1898 
and 1899. The figures are in long tons, of 2,240 lbs.:° 





———— Mines —~ 

Coal Mines Metallifer- Quar- Total out- Total 
Description of Mineral. Act. Mines Act. ries.* - put1 99, 1898. 
Tons. ‘lons. Tons. ‘Tons, Tons. 
Alum clay (Bauxite) ...... ae —ti«é«C Sw” 8,009 12,402 
Ae. SEED “ocsussssee ee  ““sebeas ” atawas 5,820 13,617 
IS scesssciccsicces — d0eeds Rae té«é(C ww cs 3,829 4,174 
Arsenical pyrites ...,  — cse<e» 13,429 90 13,519 11,144 
SEIN. “Asuseseassnessas  “ sxanvd 23,664 1,000 24,664 22,225 
SEP AEIED: \civucawesdkeane” > > tsureas.  _. nubean 4,321 4,321 5,418 
[TREK —cGicedesaeneun<ahs:  <vewpa 4,558 4,673,574 4,678,132 4,289,014 
ee TS | rr 2,529 66,305 68,834 82,057 
Clays and shale...... 3,090,104 113,543 11,861,210 15,064,857 14,738,474 
LE hel ckGaghauhasts - 220,085,368 = ..seo~ 9,413 220,094,781 202,054,516 

Copper ore and cop- 
per precipitate .... — ceccc.- S35) -—tis«f wna 8,319 9,131 
RENE clolakssssace,  ~ seenew 733 50 783 56 
Oe ND cisicichisaces: le hawees SMe eke 3,047 703 
Gravel and sand..... 3,850 27,341 1,740,085 1,771,276 1,625,690 
SID .ccleeenisindes’  sashak 151,326 54,237 212,563 196,02» 
Se OOS ccstscscs _.ueesune 96,461 4,613,464 4,709,925 4,478,308 
SE ADs ccnah anes vince 7,775,868 1,955,796 4,729,666 14,461,330 14,176,935 
oO ee 9,819 ae 060 Sweeaes 12,230 12,108 
DE MER Scccscedbengie. § -eawcas 30,990 9 30,999 32,985 

Limestone (other 
than chalk) ........ 32,395 588,916 11,681,579 12,302,890 11,980,578 
BOMRUROS WROD sssicce. > rvdsee > waters 415 231 
PC GusECEGERGESSSSSoSS qq. amexes-. ‘spunea 650 650 907 
Orner, umber, CbC.... _ sssec.» 4,056 12,258 16,314 19,827 
Sell ED deck snabecwas EAeReeE 60 li(iCMaisiuas i tists 2,210,824 2,187,993 
SPORE occa ss aesccics S. “esas . “Qekows 5 6 
Pe On SEC... 8 838 eseen 8 = cess 1,446 1,446 1,550 
SOE EEE cubsorcnsease = casa TRG seesaw 179,010 182,770 
Se ccs —babiine “ abies 1,735,883 1,735,883 1,695,895 
ee rrr errr 105,031 239,968 4,867,625 5,212,624 5,242,115 
Slate and slate slabs ....... 178,598 461,242 639,840 668,859 
Ine OF WINONTEB.. 8 8 akseee panes 12,629 12,629 12,941 
Tin ore (dressed)..... = ...... 5,662 730 6,392 7,380 
Se : asbaceews © esunen Saban 7 26 
MWMENIRMEE, -ccSuueaseaweds, § #4aee 89 5 94 326 
Er ny ae ee ec 23,135 28,552 


*Exclusive of the produce of most of the quarries less than 20 ft. deep, but 
including the produce of all open workings for iron ore, bog ore, ochre, phos 
phate of lime, sulphate of strontia, and tin ore. 

The total output of minerals of all kinds in 1899 was 280,443,898 long 
tons, of which 233,319,084 tons were from mines coming under the Coal 
Mines Act; 3,672,841 tons from mines under the Metalliferous Mines Act, 
and 43,451,973 tons from workings under the Quarries Act. 

The following tables show the number of persons employed, and the 
number of employees killed or injured during the year; a preliminary 
statement was given in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ February 
17th, 1900: 
































Coal Meta: 
Mines. Mines. Quarries. Totals 
DIM UOE GUADIOT ON asec assissscs ences 729,009 35,157 97,995 862,161 
en is ict ddcnycwensceeame 916 56 117 1,089 
Non-fatal accidents .................. 3,904 341 1,126 5,371 
DEE “Seckdisesdnanscedeecaisdbachiawen'e 4,820 397 1,243 6,460 
Average fatal per 1;000. ....6.ccc.scess 1.26 1.59 1.19 1.27 
Average non-fatal per 1,000.......... 5.36 9.70 11.49 6.23 
Average total per 1,000............. 6.62 11.29 12.68 7.50 


Compared with 1898, there is an increase of 22,115 persons at the mines 
under the Coal Mines Act and of 926 persons at the mines under the 
Metalliferous Mines Act. Of the persons working at the mines under 
the Coal Mines Act 583,009, or about 80 per cent., were employed below 
ground. Of the 146,000 surface-workers 4,702, or 3.2 per cent., were fe- 
males. There is an increase of 85 females compared with 1898. At the 
mines under the Metalliferous Mines Act 20,618-persons, or nearly 59 per 
cent., worked below ground, and of the 14,539 surface-workers 459, or 
nearly 3.2 per cent., were females. At the quarries under the Quarries Ac‘ 
64,159 worked inside the actual pits or excavations and 33,836 outsid: 
Compared with 1898, the figures of persons employed outside quarries shows 
a reduction of 37,890 persons employed, but this reductionis apparent, n« 
real. It is due to the transfer of the duty of inspecting the works for 
making bricks, tiles, Portland cement, etc., situated outside the quarries, 
from the Mines Branch of the Home Office to the Factory Branch. So 
far as the inside workers are concerned, the figures show an increase of 
1,407 persons, and no doubt at the outside works there is in reality a cor- 
responding larger number of persons employed. 

The death rate of the underground workers at the mines under th: 
Coal Mines Act was the same as that of the year 1898, or 1.37 per 1,00! 
persons employed, while that of the surface workers was 0.79 per 1,000 
employed, as against 0.92 for the previous year. At the mines under th: 
Metalliferous Mines Act, the death rate of the underground workers was 
2.43 per 1,000 persons employed, and of the surface workers 0.41 per 
1,000. The corresponding figures for 1898 were 1.34 and 0.43 respectively. 
At the quarries under the Quarries Act, the death rate from accidents of 
the workers inside the actual pits or excavations was 1.53 per 1,000, and 
of the persons employed at factories and workshops outside the quarries, 
but connected with them, 0.56 per 1,000. The corresponding figures for 
1898 were 1.59 and 0.47 respectively. The apparent increase in the gen- 
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eral death rate of the quarry workers is due to the transfer to the Fac- 
tory Branch of a large number of workers outside the quarries, who are 
subject to small risks. The inclusion of these workers in former years 
essened the average death rate of total number of persons employed in- 
ide and outside. The quarries proper, or inside workers, had a slightly 
smaller death rate from accidents in 1899 than they had in the previous 
year. 


BY-PRODUCT COKING IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Wm. Gilbert Irwin. 





As yet the new systems of coke making have made but little progress 
n the Connellsville Region. There are many obstacles in the way of 
their rapid introduction. There are now in operation in this region 
upward of 20,000 ovens of the bee-hive pattern, as against a single plant 
of 50 ovens of the new type. We are now speaking strictly of the 


about 2% tons, this varying slightly with the quality of coke desired 
and the time to be consumed in the coking process. In the Semet- 
vOolvay ovens of the Dunbar plant the charge per oven is nearly twice 
that of the standard bee-hive oven. The proportion of coke produced 
in a bee-hive oven in the Connellsville Region is about 66 per cent.. 
while the by-product ovens of the Dunbar plant yield 73 per cent. The 
Dunbar plant has an output of about 200 tons daily. 

According to experiments of the late Joseph D. Weeks, retort oven 
coke is superior to the ordinary bee-hive coke produced from the same 
coking coal for all ordinary furnace and foundry purposes. The con- 
tinued use of the product of the Dunbar plant in the furnaces of the 
Cambria Steel Company during the past 4 or 5 years fully bears out Mr. 
Weeks’ experiments. 

The difference between the new systems and the bee-hive oven is 
in the latter no provisions are made for the enrichment of the product, 
nor indeed is there any regulation whereby a uniform product may be 
obtained. In all of the retort-oven types the coal is confined in air- 





NEWTON-CHAMBERS COKE OVENS AT LATROBE, PA. 


main Connellsville Region, for in the coal fields adjacent to the origi- 
nal Connellsville Region, and where coke known as Connellsville coke 
is being produced there are several other by-product plants. Operators 
are not disposed to subject themselves to any loss just at this time, 
preferring to reap all available profits before the dull times shall come 
again. 

While the economic superiority of the various by-product coking 
systems are apparent, their introduction must be slow. It must not be 
inferred, however, that the operators of this region have lost sight of 


tight chambers during the time of coking, and little room is left for 
the expansion of the mass which makes a uniform product certain and 
insures the uniform distribution of cell space. As to its value for 
foundry purposes, extensive trials have proved its value. 

The by-product oven lessens the impurities in coke through the more 
complete elimination of the volatile matter and the retention of the 
fixed carbon without permitting its combustion, as well as by excluding 
all foreign impurities during the coking process through a closed oven 
is generally recognized. Connellsville coking coal contains about +9 





NEWTON-CHAMBERS COKE OVEN, WITH COKE DRAWER. 


the value of the by-product systems. From time to time the introduc- 
tion of the new systems has been considered by different operators, 
but as yet the only result of these plans has been the construction of 
a plant of 50 ovens of the Semet-Solvay type by the Cambria Steel 
Company at Dunbar, Pa. This plant was completed and put in opera- 
tion in 1895, and is the sole by-product oven plant in the main Con- 
nellsville coke region. 

Being of a type well known, the description of this plant may be 
omitted. Ever since its installation the plant has been in very success- 
ful operation. The charge of coal for a standard bee-hive oven is 


per cent. of volatile matter; bee-hive oven coke produced from this 
coal has about 2% per cent., while the Dunbar by-product coke con- 
tains only about 14% per cent. 

The primary constituents of Connellsville coking coal, and of ail 
other coking coals are coke, fuel gas, ammonia and tar, while the 
secondary products are illuminating gas, benzol and other hydrocar- 
bons. By the bee-hive oven operation all of these, save coke, are a 
total loss. For every ton of coke produced in the Connellsville Region 
there is given off at least 4,000 cu. ft. of excess gas, 60 lbs. of tar and 
20 lbs. of ammonia. As these come from the by-product oven, these 
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have a market value of about $1 to the ton of coke produced. As the 
coke output of the Connellsville Region for the present year will ex- 
ceed 12,000,000 tons, the value of these products, which are lost 
by the bee-hive oven, becomes evident. But this is only their value 
as they come from the oven. After passing through the complex 
processes of modern chemistry, they assume varied commercial prod- 
ucts, and their values are greatly increased. 

In the semi-coking coal-fields adjacent to the Connellsville Region 
attempts at coke making by the by-product systems have mei with 
varying success. In 1895 a plant of 30 Newton-Chambers retort ovens 
were put in operation by the Latrobe Coke and Coal Company at 
Latrobe, Pa. For a time they were operated as by-product ovens, but 
during the last 3 years the utilization of the by-products is not at- 
tempted at this plant. A few years ago the Soxman Coke Company 
prepared to put a retort battery in operation at their plant near La- 
trobe, but later abandoned the idea. There are now 3 Slocum by-product 
ovens in operation at Bolivar, Pa. The Isabella Furnace Company has 
an oddity at its Cokeville, Pa., plant in the shape of a movable steel 
oven of the bee-hive type. It may also be added that the Latrobe Coke 
and Coal Company is using with success a coke drawing machine at 
its plant. With the exception of the plants now projected, this com- 
pletes the by-product systems so far as the coke regions of Western 
Pennsylvania are concerned. 

Recently, however, there has been a new departure—the shifting of 
the coke industry to the manufacturing centers, and this idea is being 
adopted. There are already in operation in the manufacturing districts 
of Western Pennsylvania a number of extensive by-product plants. The 
Cambria Steel Company originally erected a plant of 60 Otto-Hoffman 
ovens at its big plant at Johnstown, Pa. The operation of the plant 
was so successful that an addition of 100 ovens has been added, thus 
bringing the plant up to 160 ovens, and a further addition of 100 or 150 
ovens will be made during the present year. At Glassport, Pa., near 
Pittsburg, the Pittsburg Gas and Coke Company has in operation a 
plant of 120 ovens of the same type, and the product has in every case 
proven equal at least to the Connellsville bee-hive oven coke. The 
product of this plant is at present used by the Lebanon furnaces. 

Of the Semet-Solvay oven plants in operation in the manufacturing 
centers there are two well established plants. In 1896 a plant of 25 of 
these ovens was put in operation at Sharon, Pa., and two years ago 
the Riverside Iron Works at Wheeling, W. Va., now controlled by the 
National Tube Company, installed a 60-oven plant. Both of these plants 
are giving decided satisfaction, and the further introduction of this and 
other systems is now being considered by a number of Western Penn- 
sylvania manufacturing firms. The Jones & Laughlins Company of 
Pittsburg has had in operation at its furnaces a small plant of retort 
ovens for about 4 years, but the firm makes no attempt to utilize the 
by-products. There, experiments have been more in the line of pro- 
ducing a short-time coke. 

The advantages of thus having the source of fuel supply, especially 
when the by-products are utilized, located at the manufacturing estab- 
lishments are many. The additional cost of transporting the raw coal 
will be more than balanced by the excess gas obtained, and the profits 
of the by-products utilized will go toward reducing the cost of fuel 
supplies. Where cities own their own gas plants the by-product ideas 
are receiving favorable consideration, and where this supply is con- 
trolled by private corporations the increase in profit to be made is 
prompting the introduction of these systems. The experiment of the 
Pittsburg Gas and Coke Company at its Glassport plant has been so 
highly successful that the Pittsburg city officials have taken up the 
study of the by-product oven idea as the most practicable solution of the 
smoke-nuisance question. Already a lengthy report upon the subject 
has been made by a committee appointed to go into the details, and 
now the by-product oven ideas are popular with Pittsburg manufact- 


urers. 





RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING INDUSTRIES. 





Specially Reported for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 





RIGHTS OF LANDLORD AND TENANTS IN OIL LANDS.—Under a 
lease “for the purpose, and with the exclusive right of drilling and oper- 
ating for . gas” for a term of two years, or such time as gas 
shall be found in paying quantities, providing, “should gas be found 
in sufficient quantities to justify marketing the same,” the consideration 
to the lessor shall be $500 per annum for the gas from each well, “so 
long as it shall be sold therefrom,” gas being obtained in paying quan- 
tities to justify marketing, the relations of landlord and tenant is es- 
tablished, and unless good reason therefor is shown, the lessee must 
market it and pay the rent.—Carnegie Natural Gas Company vs. lams 
(45 Atlantic Reporter, 54), Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 





RIGHTS IN OIL LANDS LIMITED BY EXPRESS AGREEMENT.—A 
lease of oil lands by which it is expressly covenanted that the lessee shall 
put down only one well on the premises, and where such lessee shall put 
down several on one side of the lands, does not require that such lessee 
shall be compelled to put down a well on the other half, or to surrender 
such half, unless it is clearly shown that he is not acting in good faith 
on his business judgment, but fraudulently with the intention of obtain- 
ing a dishonest advantage. Nor is a lessee of oil lands of different per- 
sons, though putting down a well on one tract near the dividing line, 
bound to put one down as an offset on the other side, if, were he lessee 
of such tract alone, it would not be profitable for him to do so.—Colgan 
vs. Forest Oil Company (45 Atlantie Reporter, 119), Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 


POWERS OF COLORADO STATE LAND BOARD.—The laws of Colo- 
rado (Session Laws, 1887, page 328) give the State land board full power 
to lease any portion of the State lands at a specified rental on the valua- 
tion to be fixed, subject to a provision giving them unlimited power as 
to the terms of leasing of coal land, or the time for which the demise 
shall run; and Session Laws, 1895, chapter 87, provide that no lease of 





State land shall be for a longer term than 10 years; but the latter pro- 
hibition does not apply to a lease of coal land, so as to affect the power 
of the board under the former statute. Under the law of 1895, a lessee 
may renew same in the following manner: At any time witnin 30 days 
preceding expiration, he shall notify the register of his desire, and if 
the State board agree as to the value of the land, a new lease may issue, 
bearing even date with the expiration of the old one, and on like condi 
tions; provided, that the former valuation shall not be decreased withou' 
the parties’ consent, and that the boara shall not be prohibited from leas- 
ing any of the State lands to such parties as secure the greatest annua! 
revenue. The provision as to notice of renewal is not a limitation on 
the powers of the board, which may or may not renew the lease, whethe: 
or not the lease be filed in time, but a restriction or an obligation on the 
lessee to file his petition within such time, and which would deprive him 
of any equitable right to insist on a renewal if he failed to do so. It is 
not within the power of the State board to rescind the action of it. 
predecessor in leasing coal lands of the State, and to make new contract: 
which would be of any value or validity.—Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany vs. Adams (60 Pacific Reporter, 367), Court of Appeals of Colorado. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 








Chiapas Mining Company, Limited, Mexico. 

The report of this company for the year ended September 30th last 
has just been published. The company was formed in 1889 and work: 
the Santa Fe property in the State of Chiapas, Mexico. The histor; 
of the company is one long record of struggles against natural obstacles 
such as scarcity of labor, excessive rainfall, bad communications an. 
the refractory nature of the ore. The present report is even more un- 
happy than usual; for it records the results of the great flood of Janu- 
ary, 1889. By this disaster much damage was done to the plant and to 
the open cut working of the mine. The experimental smelting plait 
that had cost £4,000 was swept away, 34 employees were killed and 5) 
cottages destroyed. It has cost the company £8,000 to put the mill ani 
mine in proper shape again, and much further loss has been sustained 
by the forced stoppage of productive operations for six months. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that the result of the year’s work is 
a loss of £4,703. In order to meet this state of things debentures bear- 
ing 6 per cent. interest were offered to shareholders, and £2,950 was 
obtained. The manager also picked out some specimen ore to the 
amount of 38 tons and sold it to smelters. In this way the temporar} 
difficulty was tided over. 

The shareholders have never received much return on their money. 
The issued capital consists of 211,760 ordinary shares of £1 each; 19,011 
preference shares of £1 each, bearing a cumulative dividend of 10 per 
cent., and afterward ranking equally with the ordinary shares, and 
2,287 founders’ shares, which are entitled to half the profits after the 
ordinary and preference shares have received dividends equaling the 
amount paid up on them. The preference dividend has been paid up to 
September 30th, 1897, but none has been paid since; while the ordinary 
and founders’ shares have never yielded any return at all. 

The treatment of the ore at the mine has always presented great 
difficulty. It was originally considered essentially a gold and silver 
proposition and stamp mills were erected; with all the appearance of sul- 
phides, the amalgamation became faulty, and some time was occupied 
in experimenting on their treatment. The sulphides contain some 3 to 
4 per cent. of copper with gold and silver, while some gold and silver 
is found also free in the quartz. The plan now adopted is to crush and 
concentrate and afterward pass the tailings and the other free milling 
ore through the stamp mills. The concentration is, however, far from 
perfect, as the loss of metallic contents is 42 per cent. Hitherto the 
concentrates have been shipped to smelters together with some of the 
hand-picked ore. As has already been mentioned a smelting plant has 
been erected two years ago, but was swept away by the flood. It has 
since been decided to proceed with the erection of a matting furnace and 
to ship the matte to the smelters. 

During the year, which consisted of only six months’ active opera- 
tions, 10,460 tons of ore were treated in the concentrator. The average 
assay value of this ore was 0.225 oz. gold, 5.5 oz. of silver and 3.42 per 
cent. of copper. The concentrates obtained amounted to 428% tons of 
assay value, 2.1 oz. gold, 62 oz. of silver and 40 per cent. of copper. The 
amount of hand-picked ore was 38% tons, of average assay value of 
1.5 oz. gold, 75 oz. silver and 42 per cent. copper. ‘The stamp mill treated 
7,936 tons of tailings and 2,178 tons of free milling ore, and the yield 
was 603 oz. gold of average fineness of .812. In addition to the concei- 
trates 630 tons of middlings were saved, to be treated afterward when 
the matting furnace is in operation. The price obtained at the smelte:s 
for the concentrates and hand-picked ores averaged £40 per ton, an 
increase on the preceding year’s figure due to the increased price of 
copper. 

No new ore bodies have been discovered during the year, but the 
known bodies have been proved to extend both laterally and in depti. 
The average contents of the ore continue to decrease slightly. As tlie 
properties are in charge of Mr. H. F. Collins, and as Mr. Frecheville ‘s 
a director, the great natural disadvantages may yet be overcome. 


GERMAN COAL TRADE.—During the first three months of the pres- 
ent year Germany exported 4,045,550 tons of coal (against 3,362,644 tons 
during the corresponding period of last year), chiefly to Austria-Hun- 
gary and Holland; 505,987 tons (against 500,948 tons) of coke, chiefly to 
France and Austria-Hungary; 145,177 tons (against 99,429 tons) of bri- 
quettes, chiefly to Switzerland and Holland, and 28,350 tons (against 
4,855 tons) of lignite, chiefly to Austria-Hungary. On the other hand, 
Germany imported during the same period 1,265,439 tons (against 1,125,- 
852 tons) of coal, almost entirely from Great Britain; 128,660 tons 
(against 106,124 tons) of coke, chiefly from Belgium; 29,218 tons (against 
19,663 tons) of briquettes, also chiefly from Belgium, and only 811,180 
tons (against 1,916,961 tons) of lignite, entirely from Austria-Hungary. 
With this latter exception, however, which is solely due to the Austrian 
miners’ strike, both exports and imports of mineral fuel have, it will be 
seen, increased appreciably. 
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UNDERGROUND WORKINGS AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





The “Galeries Minieres’” and the “Monde Souterrain,” underneath the 
Trocadéro Park, which is included in the Paris Exhibition, were inaugu- 
rated on May 5th and opened to the public on the following day in a 
nearly complete state, thus presenting a great contrast to the Exhibition 
generally, says the London ‘Colliery Guardian.” In addition, however, 
to one ticket between 10 and 6 or two tickets between 8 and 10 and after 
b, the visitor has to pay a franc (20c.) for each of these two underground 
exhibitions in the general Exhibition. 

Near the “Exposition des Phares,” or Lighthouse Exhibition, is the 
large iron headgear (intended for the Anzin Colliery in the Departe- 
ment du Nord) that can be seen from the Avenue du Trocadero outside 
the Exhibition railings. The engine-room, gained by a flight of steps, 
contains the 3,000-H. P. compound hoisting engine, made by M. Dubois 
ot Anzin, the largest yet turned out in France, that will be eventually 
erected on the Arenberg shaft of the Anzin Colliery, for hoisting more 
than 6 tons of coal in a single lift from the depth of 500 m. in less than 
a minute. The flat rope is of hemp; and the three-decked cages carry 
four tubs on a deck, the shaft being 5 m. in diameter. By way of con- 
trast to this engine there is in the engine-room a model, to one-tenth 
scale, of a horse-gin dating from 1800; and a step in advance is shown 
by a model of the first hoisting engine used in France that dates from 
1802, while models to one-fifth scale of various mine shafts show the 
progress that has been successively accomplished during the last cent- 
ury. There are also full-sized specimens of the shaft guides, made of 
iimber, as employed ih 1851, 1855, 1875 and 1880, as well as those of iron 
in 1885. On either side of the entrance the walls are adorned by large 
sections of coal measures with mine workings; and a great many photo- 
graphs show the surface works of several French collieries. Immedi- 
ately on entering the visitor is struck by a trophy composed of Anzin 
briquettes, coke and ‘“‘boulets,’’ or patent fuel of ovoid form; and the four 
faces bear portraits of the Anzin worthies, Pierre Taffin, Viscount Disand- 
ronin, the Marquis de Cernay and the Duc de Croy. There is also a 
bust of Pierre Joseph Fontaine, 1810-1877, inventor of the first mine 
safety appliance, dating from 1847, and a working model of which is ex- 
hibited. The attendant winds up the rope on a barrel by a crank-handle, 
thus raising the cage in the shaft, and then suddenly lets the handle go, 
when claws engage in the guides, and arrest the cage. 

As the engine is not vet in working order, visitors are let down in a 
lift, made by MM. Roux, Combaluzier & Cie., one side of which is a 
glass plate, so that intermediate landings can be seen during the descent. 
Miners in white uniform with the traditional crossed hammers em- 
broidered on the collar, and wearing the regulation stout leather hais 
for protection from falling stones, etc., either descend with the visitors 
or meet them on arriving at the bottom, and then conduct them through 
the workings, which are well lighted by incandescent electric lamps at 
frequent intervals. The main trolley-way, kept up with iron frames of 
the Bruay type, is laid with three lines of way, which, however, merge 
into a single one on the road becoming narrower, when the roof is sup- 
ported by timber; and, indeed, all varieties of timbering are exempli- 
fied in the remainder of the factitious workings. At one point is an 
engine-room, apparently hewn out of the rock, where an electric pump 
is supposed to force the mine water to the surface; and at another there 
is an underground stable with a real live horse. To the right is turned 
off a stall in a thick coal seam, in two beds separated by a shale part- 
ing, that dips at a sharp angle; and an illustration is given of the 
standard pit sunk by the Lens Company in such a case, instead of deep- 
ening the main shaft. The iron headgear for the pit is erected in an 
exeavated chamber; and the winding engine is arranged to work with 
an electric or a compressed-air motor at pleasure, while the top and 
bottom. landings are fitted with Reumaux safety appliances. Hand- 
worked and compressed-air rock-drills of various types are on view, in 
charge of life-sized figures, as also is a mechanical coal-cutter like that 
which is being tried by M. Fayol at the Commentry Colliery. There is 
a full-size reproduction of a set of mine tubs hauled by an electric loco- 
motive, as at the Marles Colliery, for bringing to the shaft from 1,500 
to 1,800 tons of coal daily. So far as it is possible to show factitiously 
where no real coal exists, an illustration is given of a working place 
occupied by several men, represented by life-size figures, and also of a 
driving in a thick coal-seam with complete gobbing, and working by 
descending under the goaf, for preventing underground fires. 

By a sudden transition, chiefly distinguished by the absence of timber- 
ing, the gallery, or heading, enters an iron pyrites mine like that of 
Saint-Bel, near Saint-Etienne, worked by blasting with dynamite, the 
shot-holes being bored by electric rock-drills. Deposits of galena, ar- 
eentiferous blende and rock salt are traversed in succession; and then 
the mining of slate at Angers is illustrated, after which comes a Col- 
orado gold mine, for seeing which an extra 50 centimes (10c.) is de- 
manded, and a Transvaal gold mine, for which there is no extra charge. 

These galleries have been driven very sinuously underneath the east 
wing of the Trocadero Palace, the exhibition of China and that of the 
Dutch East Indies, the exit being near the cascade that was made in 
1:78. Whereas the “Galeries Souterraines” or “Exposition Miniere 
Souterraine” (as the workings already described are variously named), 
illustrate mining of the present day, the other underground exhibition, 
the “Monde Souterrain,’ which occupies a site underneath the Troca- 
dero cascade, is claimed to represent all the marvels that now exist or 
have existed in the earth’s interior. There may be seen the very earliest 
mine workings, and again those of the Middle Ages, archaeological 
monuments faithfully reproduced, the chief episodes of geological his- 
tory, the consolidation of the earth’s crust, a French lake during the 
carboniferous epoch, and various celebrated underground grottoes, while 
the entrance is guarded by an immense iguanodon of the secondary, and 
the exit by a megatherium of the tertiary epoch. 

Hall No. 1 affords a representation of the first mine workings effected 
by the Phoenicians about 3,000 years ago, with slaves bringing down 
the cupriferous rock, while the water is taken off by a series of wheels 
with floats. The next hall represents a lead mine of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, with a curious winding engine formed by a double wheel turned by 
hand, and a ventilator consisting of enormous bellows worked by pedals. 
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In a painting that represents our globe’s formation a first crust of lava 
has just solidified on the surface of the earth in fusion, being cracked 
in places, and thus allowing some incandescent matter to appear. In 
the representation of a French lake during the carboniferous period the 
shores are seen to be covered with luxuriant vegetation, while a torrent 
hurries along trees, plants and moss to form the coal that is now turned 
to such good account, while the only fauna of the period, an enormous 
salamander and gigantic libellulae, appear in the foreground. On the 
seashore with coral reef of the secondary period, are ammonites and 
belemnites, with ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus and achaeopteryx, while 
in a reproduction of the Trocedero gypsum deposit, as it is supposed 
to have existed at the beginning of the tertiary period, there is a tropi- 
cal flora with the palaeotherium, and (in hall No. 11) concurrently with 
the appearance of man upon the earth, is the giant cervus of the quat- 
ernary period. There are also reproductions of the blue grotto at Capri, 
the Padirac grotto with underground river in the south of France, the 
hermits’ grotto of the Dead Sea, an Etruscan sepulchre, the catacombs 
at Rome, and many other wonders. 


A SPECIAL STOP-COCK FOR COMPRESSED AIR PIPES. 


We illustrate herewith a special stop-cock that has met with great 
favor of late among the mines, for use in compressed air pipe lines. This 
cock is being manufactured and sold by the American Engineering 
Works of Chicago. It is made with iron body and brass plug % in., 1 in. 














SPECIAL STOP-COCK FOR COMPRESSED AIR PIPES. 


1% in. and 1% in. sizes for use in air pipes. A 1-in. all brass cock is 
made for use in connection with air drills. The great advantage of this 
stop-cock over the ordinary form is that there is no possibility of work- 
men leaving it loose, with consequent and often considerable loss of air. 
In many forms of stop-cocks the plug is larger at the top than at the 
bottom and is held in place by a nut at the bottom. Workmen will fre- 
quently loosen this nut, knock the plug up slightly in order to loosen it, 
to enable them to open or close the cock and then leave it in a leaky 
condition. The stop-cock, as illustrated herewith, has the plug reversed, 
being larger at the bottom than at the top and is held tightly in place 
by a spring. If it does not turn easily a slight knock on top of the 
square head will loosen the plug and enable it to be turned, but it will 
not be left in a leaky condition, for the spring will keep the plug well 
seated. 


LIMESTONE BRICK.—United States Consul B. H. Warner, Jr., at 
Leipzig, Germany, calls attention to the manufacture in Germany of 
brick from sand and lime. The process has lately been improved by 
William Schwarz, who found that it was necessary to give the mixture 
an exact quantity of moisture, as well as to prepare and mix it at a 
certain temperature, so that the combination of the silicic acid in the 
sand with the lime should begin to take place before the mixture is 
pressed into brick forms. In this way, all aeration of the lime is 
avoided during the manufacturing process. Mr. Schwarz has in- 
vented a process by which the amount of moisture can be regulated— 
mixing dry sand with lime in a vacuum, so that any aeration of the 
lime by the carbonic acid of the atmosphere is impossible. At the 
same time, the temperature is raised to and kept at a certain degree 
by steam heat, and then a certain quantity of moisture in the form 
of steam is admitted. For employing this process, a machine has been 
built in which the preparatory and working process can be carried out 
—a mixing machine provided with revolving arms for mixing the 
sand and lime, steam tight, with an air pump attacned to exhaust the 
air and also to draw out any excessive quantity of moisture. Inside 
is a tube for admitting the exact quantity of necessary steam. 
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MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid; we cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





147.—E. E.—Neither of the specimens you send looks to be gold- 
bearing. No. 2 is apparently a somewhat weathered granitite; No. 3, a 
fine grained quartzose rock that may be of voleanic origin, the sample 
being too small to determine except by examination with the micro- 
scope. It is doubtful if analysis would show gold in economical quan- 


tities. 





148.—Lapis Lazuli—The Field Museum of Chicago exhibits what is 
pethaps the largest block of lapis lazuli in this country. It was found 
in an ancient grave in Peru. The piece probably weighs 100 Ibs. 
and is beautifully polished. Lazurite or lapis lazuli has never been 
found in the United States in specimens worthy of a eabinet. Eastern 
Asia and Chili are main producers. Lazurite contains the following 
minerals: Hauynite, amphibole, muscovite, calcite, pyrite and in some 
varieties a number of other minerals. 





149.—From the Connecticut Zinc Company’s mine near Joplin, Mo., 
there was taken out a short time ago a mass of sphalerite, zinc sulphide, 
which weighed one ton and was almost wholly ore. It had a beautiful 
coating of dolomite, calcite and galena crystals. 





150.—Native leaf copper of extraordinary beauty, the thin leaves pro- 
truding from a rock, called a “volcanic cement,” the cement being be- 
tween walls of trachyte, is reported from the Summit District, 35 miles 
south of Tacoma, Wash. The leaf copper often protrudes several inches 
beyond the matrix and invariably shows beautiful iridescence. Four 
claims named the Vanguard Group in the canyon of the Big Marshall 
River on the southwestern slope of Mt. Ranier, cover the exposures. 
A shaft 16 ft. deep shows cracks or seams in the rock filled with the thin 


sheets of copper. 





151.—M. A. S.—Ocher.—The sample of ocher is of fair color and qual- 
ity. It is an impure limonite, hydrous sesquioxide of iron. The value of 
an ocher deposit depends on its color, fineness of grain, uniformity of 
{int and ease with which it can be mined and put on the market. The 
crude rock is washed, dried and ground. (See ‘Engineering and Mining 
Journal” for April 28th, 1900, page 510.) Any of the large makers of 
prepared paints buy ocher. The price at New York for common grades 
is $9.25@$10 per ton, while best French ocher brings as high as 2% 
cents per pound. 





152.—R. MceC.—Clay.—Your inquiry regarding a clay suitable for clean- 
ing and polishing metal is not precise enough to be answered definitely, 
but in general it may be said that the supply of such material as you 
describe of ordinary quality is so ample as to leave little profit for a 
producer not having the best shipping facilities. Material of extra qual- 
ity can find a market more easily. If you send sample we will give an 
opinion as to its worth. 





153.—S. C. K.—Hornblende Rock.—The specimens you send are appar- 
ently from a gneiss or schist. The dark portion is principally horn- 
blende and the white is quartz. Such hornblende bands or segregations 
are very common in many gneisses and schists and represent the more 
basic elements in the rock which segregated when the rock was molten 
or as a result of dynamic action. There is nothing about the specimens 
to show that they contain gold or other metals of economical impor- 
tance and the rock probably has no more value than that underlying 
many square miles in Connecticut. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We 
eannot give professional advice, which should be obtained from a con- 
sulting expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. 
While names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and 
addresses. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions sub- 
mitted by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Mica.—Will you kindly inform me if there is any value to a large 
bed of mica, which cannot be gotten out in sheets? I know of a deposit 
in the West which consists of small flakes about the size of oatmeal. Are 
there not deposits of this in the East which would make the Western 
deposits worthless to mine? The difference in freight being too great.— 
HB. . i. 

Answer.—A bed of mica from which no sheets could be taken would 


have little or no value. The waste in mining and trimming sheet mica 


—, 


is very large, and supplies easily all the demand existing for scrap or 
ground mica. The location of the deposit is also against its value. 





Garnet.—Can you give me information, either through your paper or 
otherwise, in regard to garnet? How extensive are the American (e- 
posits? Where are they located? What use is made of it? What is its 
market value? Where can it be sold?—G. H. D. 


Answer.—Garnet is found in the Adirondacks, in North Carolina, in 
Pennsylvania and several other localities in this country. It is used as 
an abrasive, but the demand is moderate, as corundum and emery are 
preferred. 

You will find full information. about garnet in the volumes of “The 
Mineral Industry.” 





Calcined Magnesite.—Can any of your readers inform me to what 
extent, if any, oxide of magnesium (MgO) prepared from magnesium 
carbonate by burning off the carbonic acid gas, will hydrate or take up 
carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere?—A. N. S. 


Answer.—This question was published in the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal” May 19th, 1900, and an answer there given. In further answer 
Messrs. Steinbart & Vogel, of London, send the following: 

“If magnesite is burnt at a low red heat it will hydrate with com- 
parative ease on exposure to air. In fact, pieces of magnesite thus pre- 
pared will, by placing into water, become nearly transparent. Car- 
bonic acid is not easily absorbed by soft-burnt magnesite.” 





: Briquetting Fine Ores.—Can you give me a cheap method for prepar- 
ing very fine concentrates for use in the smelter, without the necessity 
of using a briquetting machine? We have very superior lime and com- 
mon brick clay on the ground.—H. M. 

Answer.—The lime will be of service to you in briquetting your con- 
centrates, but not the clay. The lime will serve as a binder, and will 
also be of value as a flux in smelting. We hardly think, however, that 
you can get along without a machine. If your smelter is of moderate 
size, probably a hand press, such as is used in small brick-yards, would 
answer your purpose, and could be had at a moderate cost. 

An article on the ‘‘Use of Fine Concentrates in the Blast Furnace” 
was published in the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ September 
9th, 1899. Although written with special reference to iron smelting, that 
article has much information that would be of service to you. 


OPENING FOR COAL IN TRIESTE.—The State Department Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has received a letter from a firm in Trieste (Fr. 
Buzzi d’J.), which says: ‘“‘Would you be kind enough to favor us with 
the addresses of the largest and most responsible coal producers in Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Alabama, and Ohio. We are in possession of sev- 
eral names of coal-export firms in New York and Baltimore, but steam- 
red ae and customers here prefer to deal with the collieries 

irect.” 

Not wishing to discriminate between coal companies, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce takes this method of bringing the matter to the 
attention of those interested. 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 





The following is a list of the patents relating to mining and allurgy 
oe eee coerce ee ay the United States Patent Office. ner 
1e specifications of any of these will be mailed by the lishi 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. . ae Tee 


Week Ending May 29th, 1900. 
650,372 and 650,373. CASTING APPARATUS. David T. Croxton, Canal Dover, 
and Samuel W. Croxton, Cleveland, Ohio. The combination of a 
rotary wheel, molds rotatably mounted thereupon, an ingot receiv- 
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ing and conveying platform suspended from said wheel and under- 
neath the molds, and the post having an arm projecting over the 
platform and in the path of the ingots. 


650,518. PROCESS OF MAKING DIOXIDE OF BARIUM. Claude Savigny, 
Lyons, France, The process consists in mixing hydrated crystal- 
lized baryta with carbon in a finely-divided condition, next hexting 
the mixture for the purpose of driving off the greater part of the 
water, next placing the magma in a crucible lined with a carbon- 
iferous substance, next subjecting said crucible to a high tempera- 
ture for the purpose of effecting the complete transformation of the 
hydrated baryta into anhydrous and porous baryta by means of the 
reducing actien of the finely-divided carbon, and finally dioxidizing 
the anhydrous baryta. 


650,581. AMALGAMATOR. Andrew M. Ernsberger, New York, N. Y., 28- 
signor of one-half to Artemus Ward, same place. A framework 
adapted to carry horizontal revolving drums at a distance apart 
and above the same a vertical disintegrating cylinder, an amalga- 
mated belt upon the drums and means for its driving, revolving and 
stationary disintegrating means within the vertical cylinder. 
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650,497. GAS PRODUCER. William Swindell, Allegheny, Pa. The combina- 
tion, in a gas-producer, of a gas-generating chamber, and an annu- 
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lar series of vertical air-heating pipes built into the wall of and 
surrounding the generating-chamber. 

PIG-EJECTOR. Frank L. White and Mary G. Semple, adminis- 
tratrix of James Semple, deceased, Pittsburg, Pa. The combination 
with a series of molds, of mechanism for supporting and moving 
said molds, and a pig-knocker located adjacent to the molds, a 
motive cylinder arranged to actuate the pig-knocker, and mechan- 
ism for operating the valve controlling the fluid-supply to the cylin- 
der, said mechanism being actuated by the means for causing the 
movement of the molds. 

COAL-AUGER COUPLING. Cecil R. Anderson, Allegheny, Pa. The 
combination of a coupling or uniting member having a bore, two 
members adapted to be united in the bore of said coupling member 
with the faces of their extremities in contact, the exterior surfaces 
of the coupled members at the meeting-point of their extremities 
being separated from the internal wall of the uniting member by a 
space adapted to receive dirt crowded thereinto by the coming to- 
gether of the extremities of the coupled members. 

HOISTING-BUCKET. James E. Henry, Sheboygan, Wis., assignor 
of one-half to the C. Reiss Coal Company, same place. A separable 
hoisting-bucket having its sections in pivotal union, a cross-head 
with which the bucket-sections have slide connection, a cylinder in 
link connection with said bucket-sections and provided with an inlet 
designed to have tight temporary connection with a nozzle of a con- 
veyor for fluid under pressure. 


APPARATUS FOR ELECTROLYTIC REDUCTION OF ORES. 
Frederic H. Long, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Ross J. Beatty, trustee, 
Muncie, Ind. The combination with the reducer vessel, of an open 
partition extended across said vessel, an anode projected past the 
partition, a terminal cathode, an interposed diaphragm and suitable 
means for circulating the ore charge between the anode and dia- 
phragm. 

SMELTER’S CRUCIBLE-SHAKER. William S. Mather, Newark, N. 
J. The combination with a supporting-surface upon which the cru- 
cible may stand, of a shaking-lever fulcrumed upon said support- 
ing-surface and having means for grasping said crucible near its 
top. 

ORE CONCENTRATOR. Willis G. Dodd, San Francisco, Cal. The 
combination with a concentrating-table having a plane upper sur- 
face, of an ore and water feed arranged thereabove, a curved ob- 
structing-rib on the face of the table following a generally-inclined 
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course from the upper head portion to the lower tail portion of the 
table, of devices for regulating the lateral inclination of the table, 
and of means for imparting reciprocating motion to the concen- 
trating-table. 

ROLLING-MILL. Sigmund V. Huber, Youngstown, Ohio. The cim- 
bination of a three-high mill having three or more reducing-passes, 
three or more series of driven feed-rollers in line with said passes 
on each side of the mill, mechanism for driving two or more of said 
series of rollers on each side in one direction and one or more of the 
series on each side in an opposite direction, a mechanism on each 
side of the mill for transferring articles. 

CORE-LIFTER FOR DIAMOND DRILLS. George Leask, Nanaimo, 
Canada. A cutter-head provided with longitudinal ports and valve- 
chambers, a core-barrel provided with diagonal guide-passages com- 
municating with said valve-chambers, a valve-casing mounted in 
the cutter-head and formed with the lateral ports and the longi- 
tudinal ports, a tubular spring-actuated valve and the independent 
ball-valve, spring-actuated valves mounted in the valve-chambers, 
and gripper-pins having a sliding engagement with the core-barrel. 


COMPOSITION FOR FIREPROOFING WOOD. Leopold Litynski, 
August Rodakiewicz and Feliks Kurowski, Lemberg, Austria-Hun- 
gary. A composition of matter for impregnating inflammable ma- 
terials, consisting of a solution of water, potassium carbonate and 
boracie acid, in the proportions substantially as specified, mixed 
with a solution of water, magnesium sulphate, potassium carbon- 
ate, ammonium sulphate, and boracic acid. 

350,697 and 650;698... PROCESS OF MAKING GAS. Charles Whitfield, Ketter- 
ing, England. The process of producing combustible gas consisting 
in passing air only through the lower part of a mass of combustible 
fuel so as to raise the fuel to a high temperature, and thereby to 
produce combustion in the lower part of the fuel, and to produce 
and maintain incandescence in a mass of fuel above the zone of 
combustion, feeding green fuel on the top of the mass of fuel, in- 
jecting hydrocarbons distilled from said green fuel into the mass of 
incandescent fuel above the zone of combustion produced by the 
air, and withdrawing the resulting gaseous products from the mass 
of fuel at a point below the green fuel at the top of the mass and 
the point where said hydrocarbons are injected. 


650,726. MELTING FURNACE. Friedrich W. Minck, Berlin, Germany. The 
combination in a melting-furnace, of a vertically-extended hearth, 
a chimney, a lateral flue substantially near the top of and connect- 
ing said hearth with the chimney, a fire-grate, ash-pit below said 
grate, and an ash-receiving box extending laterally from below said 
pit and vertically upward beside the hearth, a melting-pot borne 
upon said grate, an annular supporting-ring at the top of said 
hearth, and a flaring hopper provided with handles and with an 
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opening of substantially the same diameter as the mouth of the 
melting-pot, suspended directly over the melting-pot and forming 
an intermediate space for the escape of noxious gases to the chim- 
ney. 

650.734. REPAIR APPARATUS FOR SURFACE OIL-PUMP RODS. Richard 
E. Smith, Lima, Ohio, assignor to The St. Mary’s Drilling Company, 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. In a pump-rod repair device, the combination 
with a frame or casing, of a sprocket and ratchet wheel journaled 
therein to rotate together, means for attaching a chain to said 
casing, a level journaled in the casing, two pawls pivotally attached 
to the lever on opposite sides of the fulcrum of the latter, and 
means for positively holding the pawls in engagement with the 
ratchet-wheel, said pawls operating to alternately engage the 
ratchet-wheel as the level is oscillated back and forth and com- 
— a continuous rotary movement to the ratchet and sprocket 
wheel. 


PROCESS OF TREATING CARBIDE OF CALCIUM. John Bilbie 
and Henri Drivet, London, England. The process consists in treat- 
ing the pieces or grains thereof with an essential oil, then coating 
the pieces or grains with petroleum, and finally again treating the 
carbide with an essential oil. 


METHOD OF OBTAINING ALUMINA. FROM ITS ORES. Emile 
Raynaud, Tessenderloo, Belgium. The process consists in mixing 
with the previously-crushed ore a quantity of sulphureted comn:- 
pounds of alkaline metals smaller than would be necessary for 
forming aluminates, heating the mixture to dark-red heat in a 
suitable furnace and submitting the mass issuing from the fur- 
nace to a lixiviation and thereafter to the action of a current of 
sulphurous-acid gas in combination with water, separating the solu- 
tions holding alumina from the residue containing impurities, heat- 
ing thereafter these solutions and calcining the precipitate obtained 
which yields alumina and sulphurous gas. 


GRINDING-MILL. Robert Ellin, Yonkers, N. Y. A crushing or 
grinding mill, consisting of a pan, an annular die, a wheel moving 
over the die, a vertical rotary shaft for driving the wheel, a top 
piece mounted on the shaft and having a concaved feed-surface in 
its upper end and a lateral outlet leading from said feed-surface, 
an inclined chute secured to said top piece and leading from said 
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feed-furnace, a bracket attached to the shaft and extending lat- 
erally therefrom, and a vertical spreader-box secured to said 
bracket and having its upper open end arranged directly under the 
lower end of the inclined chute and its open lower end located di- 
rectly over the annular die. 

APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING METALS FROM THEIR ORES, 
ETC. Frederick H. Smith and Lucius V. Bond, Denver, Colo., as- 
signors of two-thirds to John P. Ibson, same place. The combina- 
tion of a casing inclosing an air-blast compartment and a serpen- 
tine passage leading therefrom to the outer air, means located in 
the blast-compartment for inducing an air-current adapted to carry 
the said material into and through said passage, the casing inclos- 
ing the blast-compartment being provided with an opening through 
which the material to be treated is drawn by the induced air-cur- 
rent, mineral-receptacles consisting of closed boxes located be- 
neath the depending partitions or bends of the serpentine passage, 
and means for imparting a reciprocating movement to the said 
boxes which are adapted by their reciprocation to concentrate the 
mineral at the bottom under a layer of material which protects 
them from the blast. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


650,800. 





The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending May 5th, 1900. 


777 of 1899. AMALGAMATOR. R. Kirkman, Swansea. Apparatus for use in 
amalgamating slimes and other ores, consisting of a cylinder con- 
taining a series of perforated amalgamating plates. 

7,918 of 1899. ELECTROLYTIC DEPOSITION OF COPPER. E. Dumoulin, 
Paris, France. For forming copper strips in an electrolytic bath on 
a rotating mandrel, forming a helical groove on the mandrel con- 
taining an insulating material. 

11,678 of 1899. ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS. H. Becker, Paris, France. 


Method of collecting metals lighter than the fused electrolyte from 
which they are generated. 

11,963 of 1899. ARTIFICIAL CRYOLITE. D. Matthews, London. Producing 
an artificial cryolite by acting on common salt solution with hydro- 
fluoric acid in presence of alumina. 

11,964 of 1899. SEPARATING TITANIC ACID FROM BAUXITE. D. Mat- 
thews, London. Method of separating out titanic acid from baux- 
ite. 

23,031 of 1899. COOLING TUYERES. W. J. Foster, Darlaston, Staffordshire. 
Method of circulating water through the tuyeres of blast furnaces. 

23,203 of 1899. COKE MAKING. Universal Fuel Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Method of producing good coke from coals that contain sulphur. 

269 of 1900. CYANIDE VAT. A. James, London. An enameled iron vat for 
cyaniding in which there are no pipe joints, such joints being the 
chief drawback in enameled iron vats. 

1,893 of 19900. ZINC RETORT. A. G. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. A 
lining for zinc distilling retorts that is not affected by iron. 
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PERSONAL. 





Mr. A. B. Turner, of Boston, has been visiting 
the Mass Copper Mine, Michigan. 


Prof. Alexander Agassiz has been visiting the 
Calumet & Hecla Mine in Michigan. 


Mr. S. G. Endicott has been visiting the Cen- 
tennial Copper Mine near Houghton, Mich. 


Mr. Walter Wells, of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines, has been visiting the North Hastings 
District. 


Mr. G. W. McNaughton, of Warren, Pa., is in- 
specting some mining property near Millbridge, 
Ontario. 


Mr. Louis Janin, Jr., has returned to New 
York, after examining pyrites deposits in Louisa 
County, Virginia. 


Mr. M. H. Lyon, mining engineer, of Joplin, 
Mo., has gone to South Dakota to examine some 
property in the Black Hills. 


Mr. R. G. Breden, of Paterson, N. J., is in 
North Hastings, Ontario, to open up iron ore 
property in which he is interested. 


Mr. T. C. Archer, who recently resigned his 
position as mine superintendent at the Mountain 
Copper Mines, is temporarily in San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Mr. E. C. Wood of Rossland, B. C.. recently 
visited a number of mines in the interior of the 
province. including the Kimberly group near 
Kamloops. 


Prof. George C. Tilden, of London, Eng., 
passed through Sau Francisco, Cal., last week 
on his way from San Salvador to London via 
New York. 


Mr. S. C. Hodge, Pacific Coast manager of the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal,’ has estab- 
lished his headquarters at the Mills Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Mr. H. D. Edwards, assistant manager of the 
Mountain Copper Company, Limited, at Keswick, 
Cal, will be in charge during the absence of 
Manager Wright in Europe. 


Mr. Sam Meigs, of Dolomite, Ala., has been 
appointed by Governor Joseph F. Johnston to be 
assistant state mine inspector in Alabama, vice 
Mr. Frank Culverhouse, resigned. 


Mr. Richard Eames, Jr., manager for the Ariz- 
ona Gold and Copper Company, will shortly visit 
all the important smelters and copper mines of 
Arizona. He is now at Patagonia, Ariz. 


Mr. D. W. Brunton, mining engineer, of Den- 
ver, Colo., sailed for Europe last week, accom- 
panied by his wife and 2 sons. They expect to 
be absent until about the middle of September. 


Mr. R. S. Moore, vice-president and superin- 
tendent Risdon Iron and Locomotive Works of 
San Francisco, is in Honolulu, Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, superintending the installation of a large 
pumping plant, capacity 100,000 gals. 


Mr. J. B. Gibson, who has been secretary of 
the Birmingham, Ala., Commercial Club for sev- 
eral years, has been re-elected to the position. 
Mr. W. H. Kettig, of the Milner-Kettig Hard- 
ware Company, is president of the club. 


Messrs. E. B. Jones and D. R. Harrington, of 
the graduating class in the Colorado School of 
Mines, are at Scoficid, Utah, where they ac- 
cepted engineering positions in the properties 
wrecked by the disaster of several weeks ago. 


Mr. O. B. Read, of Charlotte, Vt.; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Rose, of Farmington, Ill., and E. C. 
Spalding, of Webster, Mass., stockholders in the 
Notaway Gold and Copper Mining Company, 
visited the Notaway property near Central City, 
Colo., this week. 


Mr. George D. Roberts and party have sailed 
on the schooner “Samoa,” from San Francisco, 
to prospect the eastern coast of Siberia for gold 
in the interests of the East Siberia Syndicate 
of London, which has purchased concessions 
from a Russian company organized by Col. Vlad- 
imir Vonliarjiarski, of the Russian Imperial 
Guard. 


Mr. John Stroghn, for some years past super- 
intendent of the Gauley Mountain Mining Com- 
pany, at Anstid, W. Va., has resigned and is 
considering opening a mine on the Kanawha 
River at Kanawha Falls in conjunction with 
Mr. H. A. Robson, of Cotton Hill, W. Va., former 
State Mine Inspector. 


Prof. W. G. King of Butte has been elected by 
the trustees of the Butte School of Mines to 
the chair of chemistry and metallurgy. Prof. 
King is a graduate ef the Western Reserve 
College of Cleveland, O., and of the Cooper In- 
stitute of New York. He has been employed 
in Butte by both the Montana Ore Purchasing 
and Parrot companies. 


Mr. C. C. Sharpe, of Corning, O., general 
superintendent of the Sunday Creek Coal Com- 


pany, and Mr. E. B. Pedlow, of New Straits- 
ville, O., general superintendent of the Columbus 
& Hocking Coal and Iron Company, both of 
whom are largely interested in the Raven Coal 
and Coke Company, near Connelton, W. Va., 
spent June 4th at that place. 


Mr. Wm. Roslington, representative of the firm 
of F. W. Braun & Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has re- 
signed his position with that firm, in order to 
return to Vancover, B. C., to take a position 
with the British Columbia Assay and Chemical 
Supply Company in that city. Mr. Roslington 
formerly was with this company, but had lately 
been making a business trip for the Los Angeles 
firm through Colorado. 


Mr. Eugene Teats, mining engineer of New 
York, recently returned from Dutch Guiana. Mr. 
Teats has been in South America for more than 
a year, in charge of a big placer mine owned by 
a Philadelphia company. The ground lies near 
the boundary line between French and Dutch 
Guiana, and is only 40 miles from the coast. 
The best values are found in the slate bed rock, 


Messrs. R. Kondo and M. Otagawa, of Tokio, 
Japan, both of whom are interested in the 
Ashio copper mines, 120 miles from Tokio, Japan, 
are inspecting Michigan copper mines. The 
Ashio mines resemble the mines of the Butte 
district in that the ores are a copper pyrite prin- 
cipally. They employ about 3,000 men and make 
700 tons of refined copper monthly. The develop- 
ment on modern lines dates back about 20 years. 
Before which time all mining in Japan was con- 
ducted almost entirely by human labor and very 
few of the shafts were more than 200 ft. deep. 
The deepest shafts of the Ashio are now down 
more than 1,500 ft. 


OBITUARY. 





H. C. Daft. auditor of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, died June 9th at Ely, Minn., from 
consumption. He arrived at Ely June 7th in 
hope of bettering his health by a summer in the 
pine woods, and was accompanied by his wife. 
His body was sent to Pittsburg for burial. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, London. 
—The report of the council for the year ending 
February 28th, 1900, shows that the membership 
roll is now as follows: Honorary members, 6; 
members, 332; associates, 151; students, 154; 
total 643. These figures show an increase dur- 
ing the year of 58 of the various classes. The 
papers read and discussed have kept up to a 
high standard. The council says: “The financial 
statement shows the position of the Institution 
to be in a satisfactory state, which could, how- 
ever, be still further improved were the arrears 
of subscriptions more promptly paid up. Al- 
though the expenses connected with the publi- 
cation and distribution of the ‘Papers and 
Transactions’ have increased, and will be likely 
to still grow in the future, the income from 
annual subscriptions alone is well in excess of 
all expenditures, and applications for member- 
ship continue to come in.” 


Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati—At the last 
regular meeting of the club Mr. J. H. Hilton, 
chief engineer of the Brackett Bridge Company, 
gave a description of the construction and erec- 
tion of the steel wire cables for a suspension 
bridge over the Ohio River between Rochester 
and Monaca, Pa., about 20 miles below Pitts- 
burg. The main span is 800 ft. long between 
towers, the back span on the Monaca side 400 ft. 
long from the tower to the anchorage, the back 
span on the Rochester side 400 ft. long to a steel 
bent supporting the cable and one end of a 
truss span, and from the bent to the anchorage 
is about 260 ft., making the total length between 
anchorage pins about 1,865 ft. and the cables 
about 1,900 ft. long. The cables are composed of 
7 strands each, each strand having 288 wires and 
being about 2% in. in diameter, making the 
finished diameter about 7 in. Before beginning 
the work of making the strands a single wire 
was put in the position which the cables would 
occupy, and allowed to take its natural position. 
Points were marked on this wire for the ends 
and where it crossed the towers, after which 
it was hauled back and used as a guide wire 
for all others. Suitable supports were placed at 
intervals of about 50 ft., on which the strands 
rested during construction. Each strand virtu- 
ally consisted of a single wire, the wire being 
drawn off the drums on which it was wound and 
looped over a pin at either end, the required 
tension being secured by a ‘‘tension space’”’ 
where the wires sagged the proper amount. An 
“erection cable’? was put up just above the loca- 
tion for the cables, resting on temporary wooden 
supports placed on top of the permanent steel 
towers, and the strands drawn over into place, 
suspended from trolleys running on the erection 
cable, and connected to the anchorage pin at 
each end. When the strands were all in position 
and the binding wires removed, the individual 
wires fell into place quite accurately, after 
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which the cables were wrapped around with wire 
in the usual manner by a special machine de- 
signed and furnished by the company that rolled 
the wire. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 


The Empire Foundry, of Marysville, Cal., has 
shipped a No. 5 hydraulic monitor, with appur- 
tenances, to a gravel mine at Hoki Taka, New 
Zealand. 


The Sullivan Machinery Company of Chicago 
reports the sales of drills and equipment to the 
Independence Mine, 4 drills to B. Clark Wheeler 
for Cripple Creek property, also a large number 
of sales of 1 and 2 drills each. ° 


The St. Louis Blast Furnace has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital of $200,000. The new com- 
pany will take over the Missouri Furnace Com- 
pany of St. Louis. The incorporators are Edwin 
C. Cushman, John D. Filley, Charles A. McNair, 
Arthur P. De Camp and Wm. Yule. 


The Denver Fire Clay Company, of Denver, 
Colo., reports the shipment of a car-load of cru- 
cibles to San Francisco; a car of crucibles for 
3 car-loads for old Mexico. The company has 
3 carloads for old Mexico. The company has 
increased its machinery plant during the past 
year and reports general trade is excellent. 


A company, composed of York, Pa., men, with 
a capital of $300,000, has leased for 20 years the 
mining right of 6,200 acres of land in the Tona- 
wanda Indian Reservation, Genesee County, New 
York. The company will erect a mill at Buffalo 
and work a gypsum deposit into calcine plaster. 
The new plant will be in operation by November 
next. 


The contract for the machinery for the smelt- 
ing plant to be erected at Florence, Colo., by the 
Rocky Mountain Smelting Company has been 
let to the E. P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The order is for 2 tandem compound Cor- 
liss engines, each of 250 H. P., with the neces- 
sary shafting and pulleys, and two No. 8 Con- 
nellsville blowers. The cost will be about $20,- 
000. The Allis Company has recently sold 4 boil- 
ers, 150 H. P. each, to the Congress Gold Com- 
pany, at Congress, Ariz. 


The Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., has installed a 50-H. P. 
gasoline engine at the Hacienda Angostura, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, directly connected to a 
centrifugal pump which has a capacity of §,- 
000,000 gals. of water every 24 hours. The com- 
pany also reports the sale of a 15-H. P. gasoline 
hoist and equipment to the San Cristobal Gold 
Mining and Milling Company, Lake City, Colo. 


The Chisholm, Boyd & White Company, of 
Chicago, report a splendid business with their 
improved white mineral press, having sent 
presses recently to the following concerns: 
Smelting Corporation, Limited, Ellesmere Port, 
England; the Mountain Copper Company, Lim- 
ited, Keswick, Cal.; the Boston & Montana Con- 
solidated Copper and Silver Mining Company, 
Great Falls, Mont. The two first concerns were 
repeat orders. This press uses burned lime as 
the bonding agent and handles calcines, concen- 
trates, fine ores and flue dust. 


The progress of mechanical draft as a substi- 
tute for chimney draft is shown by the state- 
ment recently made by the B. F. Sturtevan 
Company, of Boston, Mass., pioneers in thi 
line, that its sales of apparatus for stationa! 
boiler plants in 1899 were over three times thos 
for 1898 and that the company sales now amoun 
to nearly 1,000 H.P. per day, about equal! 
divided upon stationary and marine plants. 
number of the technical schools have install: 
experimental mechanical draft apparatus prin 
pally for instruction and numerous graduatins 
theses are concerned with the investigation 
this subject. 
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The Nordberg Manufacturing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., on the day following the entry 
of the British troops into Johannesburg received 
a cable order for 4 hoisting engines, similar in 
all respects to those installed by the company 
at the Arcadian, Osceola, Isle Royale and North 
Tamarack mines and calculated to work to a 
depth of 3,000 ft., from the Randfontein Es- 
tates Gold Mining Company, Limited, of Johan- 
nesburg, whose engineers were in the coppcr 
country during the winter and examined care- 
fully the working of the hoists. To enable it to 
handle this business the Nordberg Company has 
ordered additional machine tools, including an- 
other large cylinder boring machine, a duplicate 
of that already installed in the works, and one 
of the largest of its kind in the United States. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Hilbert-Freiberg Machine Company, of 
Cincinnati, O., issues an illustrated folder show- 
ing its power post hammer. This appliance is 
stated to be of.the best material, the hammer 
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head, which weighs 50 lbs., being of a special 
grade steel and all parts proportioned for long 
wear. 


The Leschen-Macomber-Whyte Company, of 
Chicago, Ill, is distributing to its friends and 
patrons a neat and handy vest pocket memo- 
randum book. The company handles iron and 
steel wire rope of every description; copper wire, 
bare and insulated, manila rope, tackle blocks, 
etc., also acts as sales agent for Stephen Hum- 
ble’s patent safety detaching hook for mine cars. 


Wm. Ainsworth & Sons, of Denver, Colo., are 
sending out illustrated circulars describing their 
No. 0 precision balance with 5-in. beam. This 
balance is stated to be designed and constructed 
with the object of making it the most accurate 
on the market and is furnished adjusted to any 
sensibility from 1/100 to 1/500 mgm. The edges 
and bearings and all surfaces forming contacts 
with the beam and hanger are of agate. The 
beam is of a special palladium alloy, and, it is 
stated, will remain in adjustment through a 
range of temperature from 60° to 100° Fahr. The 
beam and index are provided with specially 
ground reading glasses. The circular shows the 
new star wheel adjusting device mounted on the 
center edge back of the beam, the rider appar- 
atus and the skeleton hanger. 


The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of 
New York City, has issued for free distribution 
a new book of 200 pages on the ‘“Lidgerwood 
Cableway,’” which should interest every engi- 
neer and contractor having to hoist or convey 
material of any kind in an expeditious manner. 
The book is profusely illustrated with half-tones 
and pen sketches of the cableway. On some 
work a new type of radial traveling cableway 
has been employed, wherein the head tower is 
arranged to travel about the other, thus covering 
a wide area for excavating and delivering mate- 
rial. A chapter on the ‘‘Lidgerwood Cableway on 
the High Seas’ presents a complete description of 
the Miller Conveyor for coaling vessels at sea, 
recently accepted by the United States Navy. 
Views are also given of the traveling dock cable- 
way with overhanging boom for discharging coal 
from vessels as well as for reloading barges 
and boats. 

Several important plants for dam building are 
shown and described, notably a curved masonry 
dam, Consolidated Gold Fields, Johannesburg, 
South Africa; New Croton Dam, New York; the 
Austin Dam, Texas, etc. The work of the Lidg- 
erwood traveling cableways on the Chicago 
Drainage Canal is presented, giving complete 
data. “Dredging by Cableways” shows the 
Lidgerwood apparatus finishing and cleaning out 
the great Mexican drainage canal near the City 
of Mexico, using the Hayward self-filling bucket. 
Placer mining by means of the cableway with 
self-filliing drag bucket, is illustrated by a plant 
furnished the German Bar Mining Company, at 
Virginia City, Mont., which employs a Lidger- 
wood cableway of the radial type, having a pat- 
ented drag bucket of novel construction. Fol- 
lowing chapters show cableways for digging 
sand and gravel, for building bridges and piers, 
for handling pipe, quarrying, open pit mining, 
coal stripping, ete. The Lidgerwood transfer 
for discharging vessels and for use in coaling 
sheds, gas houses, and large manufacturing 
plants is shown with special attention to the 
Miller-Covell double swing fall rope carrier. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 


If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the ‘“‘Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal” what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the “Engineering and Mining Journal 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
hina interest in buying and selling goods of any 
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QENERAL MINING NEWS. 





Oil Exports.—In May the United States export- 
ed 12,133,900 gals. crude oil; 1,524,752 gals. naph- 
thas; 61,283,047 gals. illuminating oil; 6,278,708 
gals. lubricating and paraffin; 2,652,300 gals. re- 
siduum; total, 83,872,707 gals., against 87,216,379 
gals. in May, 1899. The total exports in the five 
months ending May 31st, 1900, amounted to 366,- 
926.186 gals., against 353,508,795 gals. last year. 


ALASKA. 
Douglas Island. 


Alaska Treadwell.—The May report shows 46,- 
419 tons ore worked by the 2 mills, the one of 300 
stamps running 29% days and the one of 240 
stamps 81/3 days. The ore yielded $95,237. There 
were 839 tons sulphurets saved, valued at $35,- 
116. This makes the gross earnings for the month 
$120,258. The expenses in round numbers were 
$31,500, making the net proceeds $98,853. The ore 
averaged $2.95 per ton. 


ARIZONA. 
Santa Cruz County. 


Bradford.—This mine near Patagonia in Santa 
Cruz County, Arizona, is being operated under 
the direction of Prof. William Blake, of the 
Arizona School of Mines. It is a deposit of 
argentiferous galena. 


Yavapai County. 

Congress.—This mine, 60 miles north of Pres- 
cott, is reported sold to New York men, who 
have started an extensive system of improve- 
ments in the operation of the mine ard have 
decided to practically reconstruct the milling 
plant. The main shaft on the property will be 
continued to 5,000 ft., nearly double the preseat 
depth. The mill now has 40 stamps and 60 more, 
it is said, are to be added. The tailings from the 
stamp mill are treated in a cyanide plant which 
handles 100 tons per day. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The California Petroleum Miners’ Association 
has completed its organization by the election of 
the following directors for the first year: L. P. 
Crane, E. D. Berri, John C. Kirkpatrick, Prof. 
E. P. Heald, W. B. Simmons, H. S. Field, G. H. 
Jones and B. Marks, all of San Francisco, and 
O. A. Lane, of Oakland; W. B. Winn, of Berke- 
ley, and F. E. Harmon, of Belvedere. 


Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Peerless.—The shaft is now down 260 ft. on 
the vein, which improves with depth. The ledge 
is 4 ft. wide, showing high-grade quartz. Henry 
Osborne is superintendent. 


Butte County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Golden Trout.—Twelve men are employed at 
this mine on the South Fork of the Feather 
River, 4 miles from Lumpkin. The 3-compart- 
ment shaft is down 100 ft. Tunnels have been 
run into the hill from each side of the South 
Fork, and rock will be worked from both sides 
of the river. 


Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mountain King.—The incline shaft at this 
mine, 3 miles northwest from Copperopolis, is 
down 200 ft. in good milling ore. The property 
adjoins the Royal and is being worked by W. 
Wamble, the owner. 


Plymouth Rock.—About 12 men are at work 
enlarging the works at this mine, 6 miles north 
from Milton. Two leaching tanks are completed. 
A great deal of development work has been done 
on the property, which is a concentrating propo- 
sition 

Sampson.—At this mine in the Glencoe Dis- 
trict, a tunnel is being run by the owner, S. H. 
Krim. The lead is about 3 ft. wide, the crop- 
pings showing a fine prospect. The tunnel when 
in 300 ft. will give about 800 ft. of backs, and 
a good mine will be developed if the ledge holds 
out. 


Kern County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Randsburg District.—A run of 100 tons of ore 
from the Baltic Mine netted $20 per ton. The 
Big Butte is working 15 men. The ledge in new 
ground now being worked assays $40 per ton. 
The last clean-up at the Little Butte, from a 
run of 24 tons of ore taken from the west drift 
on the 200-ft. level, yielded over $42 per ton. 

The Yellow Aster Mining Company has con- 
tracted for a water plant at Goler, which will 
have a capacity of 200,000 gals. per day, to cost 
$75,000. From Goler the water will be pumped 
1,400 ft. higher to the company’s mines. At the 
last meeting of the stockholders of the company 
the following officers were elected: John Single- 
ton, president and general manager; C. A. Bur- 
cham, vice-president and secretary, and the Na- 
tional Bank of California, treasurer. 


Lassen County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Daisy Dean.—The shaft is down 200 ft., where 
a station has been cut and drifts have been run 
to the northwest and southeast, 150 and 100 ft., 
respectively. The ledges, from 3 to 10 ft., carry 
good milling ore. The pay chute, known to be 600 
ft. long, is supposed to be an extension of the 
Juniper ore body. The mine is equipped with a 
Merralls mill and a fine hoisting plant. The lat- 
ter will probably be enlarged, as it is the in- 
tention of the management to sink to the 500-ft., 
and then cross-cut. A 3,000-ft. tramway is to 
be constructed from the mine to the mill; 20 men 
are employed under the superintendency of C. 
L. Crane. 

Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Perrin.—Work on this mine on Wolf Creek, 
below Grass Valley, has begun by an Eastern 
syndicate, which has bonded the property. 

Work & Pay.—This claim east from Nevada 
City, on the Quaker Hill lead, has been bonded 
by a syndicate composed of New York, Boston 
and San Francisco men, for $25,000. It is in- 


tended to erect modern machinery and sink to 
the main channel. 


Shasta County. 
(‘From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Afterthought.—A contract has been made in 
San Francisco, for a hoist and an engine for use 
at this mine. Development work under the su- 
pervision of William McDermott is progressing 
rapidly. 

Little Nellie.—The tramway, 460 ft. long from 
this mine to the railway, has been completed and 
shipments of ore to the smelter will soon begin. 
The mine is near Iron Mountain. 


Siskiyou County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cherry Hill—Twenty men are at work, and 
good ore has been developed. The mine on 
Cherry Creek is operated by a syndicate which 
holds a bond at $25,000. 

Michigan.—This claim in the Gazelle District, 
about 1% milecs from the Dewey Mine, has been 
bonded by San Francisco parties. The ledge is 
said to be 18 ft. wide. 


Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Dinsmore Consolidated Gold Mining Company. 
This company has been organized with a capital 
stock of $200,000 to work a property 2 miles from 
Parrotts Ferry. The directors are A. Hayward, 
C. D. Lane, L. W. Shinn, C.:W. Fox and J. P. 
Hopkins. 


Golden Key Mining Company.—This company, 
whose mines are located in Tuolumne County, 
has elected the following directors: L. M. Sher- 
wood, president; Edwin L. Forster, first vice- 
president; William H. Snyder, second vice-presi- 
dent; Clarence C. Nauman, secretary; Frank A. 
Wallin, treasurer; Mrs. L. M. Sherwood, A. 
Higbie. 

Mount Jefferson.—The milling plant is to be 


increased, as large bodies of ore have recently 
been developed. 


Sugarman.—This pocket mine on Bald Moun- 
tain, one mile northeast from Sonora, has lately 
produced several thousands of dollars in gold 
from an upraise in the tunnel, which has been 


run 800 ft. The property, which is owned by 
Sonora parties, yielded handsomely in early 
days. 

COLORADO. 


Chaffee County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Gold Bug.—Another fine shoot has been cut 
at the 300-ft. level in this claim at Salida. The 
ore is pyritic iron and the vein measures 8 ft. 
wide. 

Gilpin County. 
(rom Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Deeds and Transfers.—P. Petersen to 
E. P. Waters, half interest Comstock No. 2 lode 
in Central district; H. R. Burk et al. to North 
American Gold Mining and Development Com- 
pany, Pay Rock lode in Pleasant Valley district; 
H. A. Campbell to J. W. Campbell, parcel of 
land in Russell district; A. Mishler to F. K. 
Wagener et al., portions of Alma, Maliaska and 
Lucky Purchase lodes, Enterprise district; W. 
Leigh to C. Leigh, the Harry Leigh and Jesse 
Leigh lodes in Wisconsin district. 


Arizona.—This group of claims in Elkhorn 
Gulch is reported sold by General J. C. Thomp- 
son, of Cheyenne, Wyo., to a company for $60,- 
000. Active development is to start at once. 


Gettysburg Mining Company.—A new _ shaft 
house 22 by 40 ft. in dimensions and plant of 
machinery has been erected and the Illinois 
shaft is to be sunk and extensive developments 
carried on. E. M. Willard, of Rollinsville, Colo., 
is manager. 


Gilpin County Ore Shipments.—The shipments 
of smelting and crude ores, concentrates and 
tailings from Black Hawk to the Denver smelt- 
ers and outside points were 251 cars, or 4,643 tons. 
The shipments were light, as production was 
hindered by surface water. 


Gold Coin Placer and Mining Company—Co- 
.umbus, O., people are interested in 2 miles of 
placer and lode grounds along North Clear 
Creek. A flume 2,000 ft. has been built and wash- 
ing with giants will begin in a few days. The 
company will save the old tailings and slimes of 
the creek, besides running out the slag piled up 
in the creek from the old Hill smelter, which is 
used by the smelters for fluxing. Harry J. 
Sears, Central City, is manager. 

Grinnell Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
Manager Frank C. Youag deposited 608 oz. of 
gold worth $10,000 from May run on mill ores. 
The Cornish pump is gradually lowering the 
water. 

O. K.—As soon as connections can be made 
with the Bobtail tunnel levels, sinking will begin 
to 150 or 200 ft. deep. F. B. Mechling, Central 
City, is manager. 

Peru.—J. Robb and L. Humphrey have taken 
a lease and bond and put up a shaft building and 
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machinery. They will sink at once. 
rey is manager. 

Raven.—Schneider & Company, of Central 
City, have taken a lease and bond and are pre- 
paring to sink. 

Seneca Gold Mining and Reduction Company 
Ore is being taken out and preparations are be- 
ing made to sink the shaft, now 370 ft. deep. 
New York capital is interested. 

Woodbury Gold Mining Company.—St. Joseph 
Mo., parties are getting ready to resume devel- 
opments by sinking the shaft, now 200 ft. deep. 
There is a good shaft building and plant on the 
property. 


L. Humph- 





Gunnison County. 

Black Copper.—A new strike of rich ore has 
been made at this Gunnison mine and ship- 
ments have increased. 

EKureka.—Paterson & Mosely have sold to D. 
C. Tobin of Leadville their lease on the Eureka 
on Lake Hill. Mr. Tobin has also .secured a 
bond from the American Smelting and Refining 
Company of Leadville, owners of the property, 
for $25,000. A force of 20 men is put on and 
shipments are made regularly. 


Humboldt.—A new shaft house is being erect- 
ed and the shaft is being retimbered for 250 ft. 
from the surface. Regular shipments’ begin 
again about June 17th. 

Smith Anthracite Coal Mine.—Orders have 
been received to resume work on this property 
and 100 men will be put to work at once. The 
output will be 10,000 tons per month. 

Smith Concentrator.—This plant at Crested 
Butte will start up in a few days for its sea- 
son’s work. 

Hinsdale County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Conklin.—T. J. O’Donnell has secured a lease 
on this property at the head of Cimarron Creek 
near Lake City and will put on a force at once. 
The Conklin has not been worked since the early 
80's, when it produced extremely rich ore. 

Golden Fleece Mill—Two new Huntington 
mills will be in operation shortly. 

Hiawassee Mining and Milling Company.—This 
Lake City company intends to develop its prop- 
erties on a large scale and will begin erecting a 
mill shortly. 

Maro.—Smith & Gaines, who are working this 
Boulder Gulch property under lease, have ore 
of shipping grade in both levels. They will build 
a mill shortly for the second grade product. 

Megunticook Gold and Copper Mining and Mili- 
ing Company.—This company has purchased the 
Contention property near Lake City for $30,000, 
and work has started with a large force of men 
and 2 air drills. 

Red Rover.—Superintendent D. A. Farrell, of 
Lake City, announces that he will soon begin 
erecting a large mill to be modeled after the 
Camp Bird Mill in Ouray County. 

Tobasco Mining and Milling Company.—This 
Lake City company expects to build a mill and 
will systematically develop a large group of 
claims. 

Sacramento Group.—Coffin & Slough will de- 
velop this group in Burroughs Park this season. 
Large bodies of pyrite iron ore are blocked out 
and will be shipped. 

Lake County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Both the Bimetallic and the Union smelters are 
closed down. How long the shut-down will last 
is not stated, but at the Union plant men are 
arranging for many improvements. 

Zine Shipments.—The zine product from the 
Maid & Henriett and the 2 concentrating mills 
now average about 300 tons per day, and several 
big shipments to Belgium were made this week. 
Nearly all of the product is sent to foreign 
plants. 

Home Extension Mining Company.—Boston 
capitalists are at the head of this company 
which has secured property embracing a number 
of houses and lots at Second and Oak Streets. 
Most of the money has been paid over to the 
property owners and the company will complete 
the deal shortly and sink to catch the extension 
of the Home Company ore shoots. 

Home Mining Company.—Much prospecting is 
done on all 3 shafts, which are now producing 
400 tons daily. A large amount of the tonnage 
is iron ore, but it is of very good grade and 
heavy shipments net good profits. 

Maid of Erin Silver Mines Company.—These 
lessees on the Maid & Henriett and Adams 
ground have 26 sets of lessees at work. The 
tonnage in May was 6,136 tons of all classes of 
ore, including 3,220 tons of zinc; the rest was 
iron, carbonate and sulphide. 

New Monarch Mining Company.—Shipments 
are made from both the New Monarch and Win- 
nie claims. Most of the ore, however, is a good 
sulphide from the big sulphide bodies opened in 
the lower contacts of the Winnie. The Rio 
Grande Ibex branch has put in a switch. 


Poverty Flat Mining Company.—Development 
work was resumed on the Jason claim this week 
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and shipments will be made from a low grade 
iron body. In the meantime the new shaft on 
the Seeley claim is being sunk. 

Mineral County. 

Commodore.—This mine at Creede is shipping 
4,500 tons of crude silver-lead ore monthly. The 
mine is opened through 5 tunnels, the highest 2 
not being used. The 3 others, about 400 ft. apart 
vertically, are from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. long, all 
being connected by upraises. The ore is 
trammed to the mouths of tunnels, whence it 
goes to ore bins at the railroad by bucket tram- 
way. The power plant comprises a 5-ft. water 
wheel, driven by water through a 26-in. pipe 
line, a 5-drill air compressor and a 135-H. P. 
electric generator. It is intended later on to 
use an electric hoist. 

Wooster Tunnel.—This tunnel at Creede, for- 
merly known as the Nelson, is now in about 7,000 
ft. and drains the Amethyst, Chance and United 
mines. It has a fall of 6 in. to 100 ft. Ore from 
the Bachelor and Chance is transported through 
this tunnel. W. G. Boyle is manager. 


Ouray County. 
(From Our Special Corres: ondent.) 

Calliope.—Col. Nix has disposed of his Calliope 
interests to Chicago men, who are now operat- 
ing on an extensive scale. J. W. McMahon, for- 
merly superintendent of the Wedge, has been 
engaged as general manager. 

Camp Bird Mines and Mills Company.—New 
buildings have been erected near Ouray and 100 
more miners put on. Plans have been ordered 
for a large cyanide plant, the machinery for 
which will be here by June 15th. This plant will 
be among the largest in Colorado. 

Gray Eagle.—W. H. Strout has secured the 
Sky Rocket mill near Ouray for treating the 
output from the Gray Eagle Mill. 

Queen of Ouray.—Prevost & Phillips have 
struck a continuation of the famous Bachelor 
vein on the west side, and are shipping fre- 
quent lots of high grade silver-lead. 

Rock of Ages.—Leasers Wing & Greenfield 
have struck a bonanza, consisting of a large 
streak of 12-0z. gold ore in the Rock of Ages, 
near Ouray, an abandoned claim on the west 
side. 

Treasury Tunnel Company.—The Treasury tun- 
nel will be started again in the immediate fut- 
ure. Jas. Long, formerly manager of the Griz- 
zly Bear, has been installed as general super- 
intendent. 





San Miguel County. 
(from Our ppecial Correspondent.) 

Liberty Bell Gold Mining Company.—After 
several months’ idleness pending the erection 
of a cyanide plant, the Liberty Bell 40-stamp 
mill 1% mile above Telluride is running full ca- 
pacity. The framing for 40 more stamps is 
completed, and the installation of machinery 
has begun. The addition will be finished this 
summer, when the mill will be able to treat 
over 300 tons daily, 4 tons for each stamp in 
24 hours. The cyanide plant can treat the tail- 
ings from such a tonnage. The Liberty Bell 
mines, in Cornet Creek, are reported to be in 
fine condition. J. W. Mercer of Telluride is 
general manager. 

Tomboy Gold Mines Company.—General Su- 
perintendent John Herron of Telluride has just 
finished installing in the mill crosscut tunnel the 
largest hoisting plant in the district, with a 
capacity of handling from 400 to 500 tons daily 
from a depth of 500 ft. The shaft is now down 
between 800 and 900 ft. below surface and 200 
and 300 ft. below the mill level, and a steady 
improvement in gold values is reported. The 
mill is treating from 200 to 225 tons of mineral 
in 24 hours. 

Teller County—Cripple Creek. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Calhoun Gold Mining Company.—In the injunc- 
tion suit against the Triumph, the decision al- 
lows the Triumph to continue to mine the ore 
in dispute, but orders it to deposit the net smelt- 
er returns with the court. The Triumph was al- 
lowed upon application to the court a reasonable 
cost for the mining. The suit is to be tried on its 
merits at an early date. 

Elkton Consolidated Gold Mining Company.— 
During the week there were held meetings of the 
Raven, Elkton and Tornado companies to ratify 
the deal which was made some time ago. The 
Raven and the Tornado companies are now prac- 
tically dead, and the Elkton has considerably 
more territory, making it one of the strongest 
companies of the district. Since the consolida- 
tion the company has declared a dividend of 3c. 
per share. The issued stock of the new com- 
pany is 2,500,000 shares. 

Little Nell Gold Mining Company.—On this 
company’s property near Elkton the company is 
working shaft No. 1, which is down about 50 ft. 
and still sinking. It is intended to sink 200 ft. 
before cross cutting. A new shaft house has 
been built and a plant of machinery installed. 
On No. 2 workings there is also a plant of ma- 
chinery and a new shaft house. This shaft is 


worked under lease. On No. 3, which is worked 
by lessees, the shaft is down about 75 ft. There 
is a little ore here, but no machinery has yet 
been put in. The property was partly obtained 
from the Arequa Townsite. W. L. Clark, of 
Cripple Creek, is superintendent. 

Specimen Gold Mining Company.—At a me+t- 
ing of the stockholders of this rompany the s:le 
of the Specimen claim to J. A. Sill as trustee for 
$156,000 was ratified. A dividend of 13%c. per 
share was also declared, or about $153,400 to be 
distributed among the stockholders. This, with 
some small obligations that the company has to 
meet, will take all the money from the sale. As 
this claim is all the ground that the company 
owns, its affairs will be wound up and it will 
cease to exist. Some think the claim was bought 
for the Union Company, others that it is for 
John Dern, who owns a large amount of Union 
stock. It is also rumored to be purchased for 
W. S. Stratton. 

IDAHO. 
Shoshone County. 


Alice.—This group on Reddy Gulch, between 


Wallace and Mullan, is reported bonded by 
Finch & Campbell of Spokane. The group was 
owned by J. H. Foss and H. J. Rice. Carbonate 


ore and galena have been struck on the prop- 
erty. Not much development work has been 
done, but the indications are said to be very 
flattering. : 

Hecla.—The mill is running 2 shifts, although 
it is not crowded, receiving about 150 tons of 
ore daily, while it can handle 200 tons. James 
Gearon is mine superintendent and Bert Wilson 
is mill superintendent. 

Standard.—This company has begun another 
tunnel which begins in the Campbell tunnel 1,500 
ft. from the portal, running to the right at an 
angle of 66 degrees from the Campbell tunnel, 
to cut the Standard vein in about 1,000 ft., and 
the same distance east along the vein from 
where that tunnel taps it. 

MICHIGAN. 
Copper—Houghton County. 

At the annual meeting of the Adventure Min- 
ing Company, June 7th, the old directors were 
re-elected as follows: T. H. Mason, W. R. Todd, 
C. J. Devereaux, I. H. Meserve, H. A. Wyman, 
John Barker of New York, and T. B. Dunstan of 
Michigan. 

At the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Copper Company, held June 7th, the retiring di- 
rectors were re-elected. The board was _ in- 
creased from six to seven members by the elec- 
tion of John Barker. The officers elected are: 
President, T. H. Mason; vice-president, C. S. 
Devereaux; secretary and treasurer, W. R. Todd. 

Calumet & Hecla.—Late advices received at 
the Boston office state that the fire in the mine 
is fully extinguished. It may be several weeks 
before the damage is repaired at No. 2 Hecla, 
but it is expected that work will be resumed 
in the other shafts next week. 


Mohawk.—The first cargo of mohawkite, the 
recently-found copper-nickel arsenide, will be 
shipped soon to the Orford Copper Works at 
Constable Hook, N. J., owing to the extensive 
experience of the Orford Company in smelting 
the nickel-copper ores of the Sudbury District, 
Canada. The content of copper in mohawkite is 
phenomenally high, averaging about 60%, with 
about 744% of nickel. The fissure vein of mo- 
hawkite crosses the Kearsarge amygdaloid cop- 
ped lode at very nearly right angles and has 
been traced to surface from the point of dis- 
covery, a distance of 138 ft., and has been drifted 
upon for about 100 ft. The widest point so far 
found is 28 ins. and the narrowest about 5 ins. 

Tamarack.—A very quick job just finished was 
the erection of the new Nordberg hoist, which 
is similar to those recently installed at the 
ceola. Taking down the old hoist necessitated 
removing some 100 perches of masonry, replacing 
them with a heavier foundation before any- 
thing could be done on the new hoist. Yet the 
change from old to new took less than 3 wer ks. 
The engine is a 32 by 72 duplex. It replaces a 
28 by 60 engine. The diameter of the drum is 
18 ft. 6 ins. and the length 18 ft. The rope 
grooves on the drum are all finished in a turn- 
ing lathe. The engine is of the heavy box girJer 
type of frame. 


Os- 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The output for May is slightly smaller than 
that of previous months. This reduction is due 
to labor difficulties and the fire in the Calumet 
& Hecla Mine. 

Oneco.—No. 1 shaft 
drills are used. 

Rhode Island.—A new shaft house at No. 2 is 
being erected, a frame building like that at No. 1. 


is down -330 ft. Only 2 


No. 2 is a 2-compartment shaft, instead of 4 
bucket. A new hoisting plant has been installed. 


Tamarack.—The new hoist at North Tamarack 
is 2,300 H.-P. The shaft is solid, being 29 ft. 
between cranks and 17 in. in diameter at the 
bearings. The drum is a double cone with § ft. 
between cones. It is 18 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 18 
ft. wide and will carry 5,028 ft. of 1%4-in. cable. 
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Copper—Ontonagon County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Adventure Consolidated.—This mine is em- 
ploying about 125 men at present. 

Michigan.—This mine is shipping 5 cars of 
rock a day, over the Copper Range and Atlantic 
& Superior roads, to the Atlantic Mill. About 
1,100 tons will be shipped for the mill test. 

Iron—Menominee Range. 

\t Crystal Falls the American Mining Com- 
pany recently abandoned the Kimball and the 
Volunteer explorations. At the Kimball a vein 
of low-grade ore was shown up, but nothing 
of value was found at the Volunteer. At Iron 
Mountain the same company has virtually aban- 
doned the Cuff property on account of the qual- 
ity of the ore. The Minnesota Iron Company has 
stopped work at the Wauceda explorations and 
also at the Dexter on the Marquette Range. The 
Menominee Exploration Company has abandoned 
the Fogerty property at Iron River. 

Lotta.—This old exploration north of Michi- 
gamme Mountain, has been sold to Chicago peo- 
ple, who will organize a company and explore 
the ground more thoroughly. Casper Aberle has 
been carrying on work for nearly a year. It is 
proposed that the mine will be renamed the 
Monarch. 

MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The major part of the Bessemer (Rockefeller) 
fleet is still in ordinary at Duluth, waiting for 
rates to go to $1.25. A considerable number of 
lumber ships have turned ore the past week, to 
some extent neutralizing the effect of the Bes- 
semer withdrawals. The main purpose of this 
withdrawal is to use up the surplus tonnage 
in the Bessemer Company’s hands, preventing a 
still further decline. Contract ore is moving as 
fast as ever, but shipments are lighter than 2 
weeks ago. 

The town of Virginia is already being rebuilt 
better than before. The loss was about $450,000, 
with insurance of less than $100,000. The rate 
of insurance was 8%%. The engine house of the 
Norman Iron Company was built. 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota Iron 
Company was held at Duluth, June llth. The 
majority of directors and many stockholders 
spent some days visiting the mines of the Ver- 
milion and Mesabi ranges before the meeting. 


Malta Iron Company.—This company has 
started shipments from its property, adjoining 
the Sparta. It was developed by G. A. St. Clair 
of Duluth, and Pickands, Mather & Company 
are the operators. 

McGregor Iron Company.—This mine, a new 
property, has its machinery in motion and de- 
velopment will proceed very rapidly. The main 
shaft is down about 60 ft., and must go 90 ft. 
more to reach the ore. It will be sunk to about 
220 ft. this year. The mine will move some ore 
this year. Capt. McGregor is manager and one 
of the owners; the company is an outgrowth of 
the Dessau Mining Company. 

Penobscot Mining Company.—-This company 
has received a 65-ton Bucyrus shovel for stock- 
pile work. The stocks have not been cleaned up 
since the mine was opened, but it is proposed to 
make a sweep this year. The new pumping plant 
will be running in a few weeks. 

Sharon Ore Company.—This mine is being 
made ready for stripping. A contract has been 
closed with Drake, Stratton & Company for the 
removal of 400,000 cu. yds. of earth from the ore, 
and steam shovels will be busy this month. It 
is intended to send down quite a tonnage this 
season. J. F. Jones will be manager; Capt. Dick 
tichards, late of Fayal, superintendent. 


Iron—Vermilion Range. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A. M. Miller has leased from R. P. Vail and 
Jon Streamm 160 acres in sections 24 and 25, T. 
63, R. 12, for 50 years, and a royalty of 25c. on 
a total ground rent of $8,000 per year, this to be 
the minimum amount for royalties annually. 
a plorations will begin at once with diamond 
dri!l. 


MISSOURI. 


Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Joplin Ore Market.—There has been a marked 
improvement in the zinc ore market and some 
fan.y grade ore sold for $30 per ton, an advance 
of $2 per ton. Matthiessen & Hegeler, of La Salle, 
Ill., are buying ore again, and the Lanyon Zinc 
Company, the closest buyers in the market, 
raised the price of ore $2. Lead sold all the week 
at *21 per 1,000 lbs., a drop of $1.50 from.-last 
Week, 

During the corresponding week last year top 
grade zine ore sold at $47 per ton and lead at 
$26 per 1,000 Ibs. The output of lead was less 
than last week by 175,780 Ibs., the zinc sales 
greater by 1,286,140 lbs. and the value greater by 
$86,029. For the first 23 weeks last year the lead 
Sales were less by 5,305,280 lbs., the zinc sales 
greater by 1,192,610 lbs. and the value greater 
by $1,131,371. As compared with last week the 


sales were less by 94,830 lbs. of lead and 1,511,380 
lbs. of zinc and the value less by $16,707. Fol- 
lowing is the output by camps of the Joplin dis- 
trict for the week ending June 9th: 


Zine, lbs. Lead, lbs. Value. 






(MEMS a cA Ne ewe do's 2,738,800 449,290 $45,411 
rere 1,394,060 050 22,680 
Carterville .... ....... 1,635,210 247,000 26,144 
Webb City...... paikasasasere 420,270 61,220 6,747 
OPORORO .. occese wa 365,250 4,390 4,760 
eI iis. </ajsin's ss oleea-0/e 1,080,210 21,640 11,257 
SS eee ‘en 539,440 9 7,311 
South Jackson......... 245,550 8,8iu 3,378 
COutPal CICK ic. ceccnsee 177,340 11,050 2,537 
Duenweg........ ° . 377,750 69,270 5,359 
Cave Springs... ....... 11,270 4,960 1,654 
Carthage... eta 307,070 diana 2,620 
Stotts City ...... eras 276,800 79,080 5,646 
Carl Junction...c.ccese 214,620 ee 3.005 
Granby....s..+.- jsbeeede 289,110 13,030 3,300 
WORCWOPER 60.65 ccccusce Oh tie 1,982 
NOCH CIE o.neiecesss : Seah aeiws 762 
Dade County.... ...... 53,440 aaa 374 


District total.... 9,328,930 1,165,510 $154,927 
Tota! 23 weeks... 225.034,060 26,108,740 $4,015,803 
New Mining Companies.—Among the new com- 
panies incorporated are the Castle Rock Mining 
Company of Joplin, capital stock, $210,000, in- 
corporators, D. F. Sawyer, W. Il. & E. M. Rush; 
The Anita Mining Company, capital stock, $20,- 
000, incorporators, J. A. & J. K. Stewart and 
John B. Carrington of Louisville, Ky., Robert 
Toutz, James McLellan and Charles F. Trumbo, 
all of Webb City, Mo.; The Olney Mining, Mill- 
ing and Development Company of Harrison, 
Ark., capital stock, $200,000, incorporators, Amos 
Greer, R. Woodbridge, M. C. Garvin and Charles 
H. Lombard, all of Harrison, Ark. 

Mining Land Sales.—The sale of 200 acres of 
mineral land near Galena to Judge N. F. Handy 
of Topeka, Kan., who represents a syndicate of 
Topeka capitalists, is closed. The consideration 
was $10,000. Senator U. Hendrickson of Oronogo 
has sold 40 acres of his land on Center Creek in 
the Oronogo bottoms to Pennsylvania parties for 
$40,000. The Gobbler lease at Wentworth, belong- 
ing to H. Gross, is said to be under option to 
eastern parties for $300,000. The tract comprises 
160 acres, and is one of the greatest producers 
of high-grade ore in the district, the weekly out- 
put being about 150 tons. Cc. F. Stephens of 
Carthage has soid his 50-acre farm 4 miles west 
of Carthage to Ed. Magruder of Webb City for 
$4,000. The land will be prospected. WW. B. 
Shepherd of New York has purchased the 2-acre 
lease Known as the Prigmore on the land of the 
Old Colony Zine and Smelting Company at Neck 
City. W.S. Pierce and R. J. Wessell of Monett, 
Mo., have purchased the Boyer 40-acre tract at 
Wentworth for $10,000. John L. Naulty has also 
a 40-acre tract at Wentworth for $50,000. Went- 
worth is rapidly coming to the front as a mining 
camp. 

The Zinc-Lead Company of America has se- 
cured options on over $3,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty and will consolidate under one management. 
I. N. Smith, of Springfield, Mo., has sold his 4 
interest in the Marguerite Mill and Mine at Car- 
terville to H. S. Crank, of Springfield, for $6,000. 
The Bob Moore Mine and 12 acre lease on Col- 
lege Hill, Joplin, has been sold by John D. Cam- 
eron to a company composed of H. N. Stringer 
and J. D. Cameron, Joplin, and F. S. Bassett, 
Woburn, Mass., and D. C. Roberts, of Chicago, 
for $10,000. The Wasatch S8-acre lease and mine 
on North Heights. Joplin, and 80 acres of land in 
Newton County have been sold to a Cleveland 
company by D. E. McDowell for $40,000. 

The Joplin Lead and Zine Union, a company 
with a capital of $500,000, has purchased of John 
D. Cameron 80 acres in Section 7, Jasper County, 
with several producing shafts and 2 mills, and 
also a 40-acre fee and an 80-acre lease at Went- 
worth for $56,000. 


St. Francois County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Vigorous efforts are being made to find che 
extension of the limited area now known as the 
disseminated belt, and drilling is going on at 
Hazel Run and French Village, in the adjoining 
St. Genevieve County, and at Bismarck and 
Irondale, in Washington County. In fact a shaft 
is being sunk at Irondale as the result of drill- 
ings that are said to be satisfactory. 

The very high price of carbons makes drilling 
so expensive that the larger companies are lay- 
ing off some of their drills, while the younger 
companies are either postponing drilling, or only 
keeping a single drill in operation. 

A chilled-shot drill is being tried, which dis- 
penses with diamonds by substituting chilled 
cast-iron shot that is worth but 5c. per pound. 
The results given are very encouraging, and a 
boom in exploration is likely to result if the re- 
sults can be verified. Churn drilling is also be- 
ing substituted for diamond drilling since car- 
bons have advanced to over $50 a carat. 

Central Lead Company.—This company has 
just declared an extra dividend, besides paying 
its regular monthly dividend. It recently opened 
up some very rich. ground in the old north end 
of the mine, which for years had been aban- 
doned from the supposed poorness of the ground. 

Columbia Lead Company.—This company has 
paid its second dividend of 1% monthly. It is 
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extracting some very rich ore from Highly shaft 
and is sinking another shaft on the Pim prop- 
erty. 

Elizabeth Lead Company.—This company is 
pushing exploration with 3 diamond drills, and 
is building a switch to the property from the 
Bonne Terre railroad. 

Federal Lead Company.—This is the latest or- 
ganization to invest in the disseminated lead 
belt, in which the Guggenheim Brothers of 
smelting fame are said to be represented. They 
have purchased the Shannon tract, immediately 
north of the Central Mine, at a price said to 
net $2,500 an acre, or $415,000 for the tract. They 
have also purchased the smelting works of the 
Missouri Smelting Company in St. Louis, and 
are said to be reaching out for additional min- 
ing lands, which are daily becoming scarcer, 
from the small size of the area known to carry 
the very profitable disseminated deposits. 

Penicant Lead Company.—This company is an- 
other new company that has recently purchased 
some valuable land adjoining the St. Joe Lead 
Company, at Bonne Terre. It is composed en- 
tirely of St. Louis men and starts out with a 
capital of $100,000. Wm. E. Guy is the president, 
formerly president of the Madison Coal Com- 
pany, with Arthur Thacher, vice-president, and 
H. A. Wheeler, manager. 

Standard Lead Company.—This company is an- 
other new St. Louis company that has acquired 
the Joke Day lands on Big River, and has begun 
prospecting the property with diamond drills. 

St. Joe Lead Company.—This company is rap- 
idly sinking its new or No. 11 shaft, to which it 
has nearly completed a railroad spur about 4 
miles long, from whence a Bleichert wire-rope 
tramway, about 8,000 ft. long, will continue 
across Big River to the shaft. 

MONTANA. 
Fergus County. 

Great Northern Mining and Developme: 
Company.—The cyanide mill has a total length 
of 300 ft. and is lighted by 100 lights. There is 
an ore dryer 28 ft. long. The ore from the mine 
is dumped into a large ore bin whence it is 
earried by a conveyor to the crusher. After the 
ore passes through the crusher it is carried by 
an elevator to a dryer and then lifted to a large 
screen in the top of the mill, and what does not 
go through the screen goes into a set of rollers, 
is crushed and lifted again. On the second floor 
there are 6 70-ton tanks each 28 ft. in diameter 
and 3 ft. deep. Two of these are emptied and 
filled each day, making an average sum of 140 
tons daily. A 2-ton car is run out over the 
tanks, dumped, and run back, being zarried on 
an endless rope. One man fills a 70-ton tank in 
less than an hour. There are 2 solution tanks 
12 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. deep; 2 settling tanks 
14 by 4 ft. and one dump tank 15 by 5 ft. There 
is an automatic regulator to the circulating 
pump that, if the solution gets too low, will raise 
steam and if too high lower it. E. W. King is 
general manager of this plant at Gilt Edge. 

Jefferson County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Copper Belt.—This property, 7 miles from 
Basin on Cataract Creek, belonging to the de- 
funct Ist National Bank of Helena, will start up 
under a bond and lease to Chicago parties. 
When worked by the old company 100 cars of ore 
were shipped which netted above $1,000 per car. 
The ore averaged 15% copper, with a high silver 
value. The old company got in financial diffi- 
culties and the property came into the bank’s 
hands. 

Evening Star.—J. O. Brisco has brought suit 
to quiet title to this property, which joins the 
Copper Bell. 

yold Flake.—At this property, 8 miles from 
Clancy on Quartz Creek, a contract for 100 ft. 
more has been let. The mine is operated by J. 
B. Humphrey and others of East Helena, the 
ore is a milling gold ore. 

G. & B.—R. A. Bell, the chief owner, has given 
a contract for retimbering the present shaft, 
which is 250 ft. deep, to sink it 150 ft. and run 
300 ft. of drifts at the bottom. 

Minah.—J. O. Brisco, who has operated this 
property since the courts awarded it to him, 
now assumes the ownership of the mill built by 
Hersey & Bean, of Stillwater, to treat its ores. 
He intends to treat the tailings and also the top 
ore, which is partly oxidized, by cyanide. 

New State.—A recent strike of silver ore in 
the old tunnel has increased the activity at this 
mine. John Wahl, of Clancy, is the owner. 

Lewis & Clarke County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Empire.—This old property, now owned by 
Owen Byons and partner, is to have a cyanide 
plant to treat the large accumulations of tail- 
ings from the stamp mill. These tailings do not 
take kindly to cyanide without a preliminary 
treatment, which it has taken months to de- 
termine. 

Penobscot Mining Company.—The Longmaids, 
of Marysville, are working the Belmant and 
cyaniding the ores successfully, it is said. 
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Piegan.—It is the intention of the Marion Min- 
ing Company, owning this Marysville property, 
to develop it extensively. John Larson, of 
Marysville, is at the head of the company. 

Prize.—Mr. Edwards, of Chicago, has secured 
this property at Granite Butte and will cyanide 
the accumulation of tailings from the 10-stamp 
mill. 


Madison County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Lake Shore.—At this mine, in the Tobacco Root 
Range, on Wisconsin Creek, the No. 1 or lower 
tunnel is in about 250 ft., and the ledge is said 
to show ore 3 to 20 ft. thick. The upper tunnels, 
3 in number, are also being pushed. Surveys have 
been made for the location of the mining plant 
and air compressors, which are now being built 
at the works of the Edward P. Allis Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. The property is situated 
at nearly the highest point in the Tobacco Root 
Range, about 17 miles from Twin Bridges, at an 
elevation of 8,000 ft. The Lake Shore Mine is 
owned by New York and Cleveland men, among 
them E. L. Shafner of Cleveland; president, W. 
L. Kendall of Cleveland; secretary, Charles B. 
Coit, Cleveland; A. W. Evans, Zanesville, O.; W. 
H. McCabe and A. L. Taylor and others of New 
York City; also Chas. C. Hills, Cleveland, O. 

Red Bluff.—This property has been in opera- 
tion for some months under the charge of G. 
D. B. Turner, representing Montreal men. Large 
bodies of low-grade concentrating ore are opened. 
A 100-ton mill is to be erected close to the hoist- 
ing works at once. 

Strawberry Group.—This property at Pony is 
operated by John F. Cowan and Company of 
Salt Lake, who have a bond on the group and 
are placing thereon a 10-stamp mill taken from 
the Columbia Mine at Pipestone. 


Water Lode.—This property at Red Bluffs, 
owned by Henry Elling, has been bonded by 
Charles Sherman, acting for Milwaukee parties, 
who announce that it will be opened in a thor- 
ough manner. 


Watseca.—This property at Rochester, recently 
purchased by A. W. McCune of Salt Lake, has 
the 50-ton mill about completed. A strike of 
high-grade ore made on the 400-ft. level shows 
the ore body to be continuous for that depth 
without a loss of value. 


Silver Bow County. 


Anaconda.—Manager Frank Klepetko, and F. 
J. Cairns, who succeeded T. K. Wilkinson as 
superintendent of the refinery, are hurrying im- 
provement at the reduction works. At the upper 
works 4 of the McDougal roasting furnaces are 
working. The Gates crusher is a success. Its 
capacity is 800 tons every 24 hours, 55% greater 
than the stamp which was taken out to put it in. 
The McDougal furnaces have been built in the 
Bruckner building. They are 18 ft. in height 
and 15 ft. in diameter, with a capacity of 200 
tons of concentrates per day. The rumors re- 
garding a new smelter are verified. The ques- 
tion as to whether it is a smelter for the Washoe 
Company or a new smelter for the Anaconda 
Company has not been settled. Many drafts- 
men and mechanical engineers have been occu- 
pied a long time in the offices of the company 
on the plans. 


Colusa Parrot Mining Company vs. Anaconda 
Mining Company.—The bill for costs filed by the 
Anaconda as a result of the recent trial amounts 
to $273,350, not including attorney’s fees. The 
largest item was for development work conduct- 
ed under the direction of the court in preparing 
for the case. This amounted to $189,020. The 
most expensive of this was for driving 10,021 ft. 
of drift and crosscuts which cost $160,336. There 
was also a bill of $20,042 for keeping the same in 
repair for 2 years. It cost $35,324 to prepare 
the maps and models used. The bill for witness’ 
fees amounted to $16,354; the assaying account 
was $4,789; laboratory account, $1,582. The bill 
for stenography amounted to $3,156. 


Montana Ore Purchasing Company.—At the 
Rarus Mine a 50-drill Rand duplex compound 
condensing air compressor is being installed 
which has some new features. The steam end 
and air end are reversed and the fly wheel is 
grooved, permitting the operation of the com- 
pressor by either electricity or steam. 

The company’s concentrator is now operated 
by electricity from the Big Hole dam of the 
Montana Power Company. This power is giv- 
ing better satisfaction and is found more eco- 
nomical than steam. The cranes and 2 tram- 
ways are also being operated by electricity. The 
foundation for a new 700-H. P. blowing engine, 
used for blowing air into the converters, is be- 
ing laid. The company is stated to be producing 
copper at the rate of 3,000,000 lbs. per month. 


Smokehouse.—A steam pump was replaced by 
the electric pump, which proved a failure. The 
steam pump is now operated by compressed air, 
furnished by a new compressor recently installed 
driven by a 15-H.P. electric motor, but as its 
capacity is not large enough to work the 
pumps and Rand drills at the same time, the old 
style of hand drilling has been resorted to. 


Cross-cutting continues at the 200, both north 
and southward. The material found shows 
strong copper indications and considerable zinc, 
with pyrites. Alexander Tarbet will sink the 
shaft to the 600. The pitch of the south vein is 
considerably farther to the south than was ex- 
pected. A large hoist and dynamo will soon be 
put in, also a new electric pump. 


NEVADA. 
Lincoln County. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Homestake.—This 20-stamp mine and mill on 
the west side of the Colorado River started work 
May 25th. A pumping plant located on the river 
supplies the mine and mill, which are located 
one mile from the water. 

Directly across the river the Sheeptrail Mine 
and mill of 20 stamps are steadily busy. Both 
properties are under the management of Thomas 
Ewing. 

Storey County—Comstock Lode. 


Crown Point Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting last week 80,853 shares of the 100,000 
shares of capital stock were represented, and 
the following directors were elected for the en- 
suing year: C. L. McCoy, Thomas Anderson, A. 
F. Coffin, J. P. Martin and James Newlands, Jr. 
The following officers were elected: C. L. Mc- 
Coy, president; Thomas Anderson, vice-presi- 
dent; James Newlands, secretary, and W. E. 
Sharon, superintendent. 

Segregated Belcher & Mides Consolidated Min- 
ing Company.—At the annual meeting last week 
the old board of directors was unanimously re- 
elected for the ensuing year, with Thomas An- 
derson, president; E. B. Holmes, secretary, and 
W. E. Sharon, superintendent. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Socorro County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Graphic.—The mine and smelter near Magda- 
lena have been worked several years by Capt. 
A. B. Fitch, lessee, with Max B. Fitch superin- 
tendent of smelter and Geo. A. Byron superin- 
tendent of mine. The smelter and mine are 1% 
miles apart, connected by an ore-car tramway 
line having a descent from mine to smelter of 
500 ft. Stopes show a very regular wall forma- 
tion in most places, and the mine is timbered 
with stulls. The mine produces from 75 to 100 
tons of material per day. Near the main tun- 
nel entrance are lime quarries, from which such 
lime for the smelter is cheaply obtained. The 
smelter is equipped with a 42 by 120-in. lead fur- 
nace, with a capacity of 100 tons per day. About 
10 cars of bullion per month are produced, as well 
as a small amount of copper matte. Steel wa- 
ter jackets are used, supplied with water from 
a 8-in. pipe line. The hot water from the jack- 
ets is used over again. The water is pumped 
from a well near by. The loaded cars, holding 
2% to 3 tons each, go down to the smelter by 
gravity, the speed being regulated by hand 
brakes, while the empty cars are drawn up by 
horse power. The mine is opened by 6 levels 
about 100 ft. apart vertically. There seems to be 
1 vein in the upper levels and 2 parallel veins 
from the third to the sixth. The veins have a 45° 
dip and are from 5 to 50 ft. wide, standing within 
a limestone belt, bounded by shale on one side 
and a quartzite on the other. The ores com- 
prise iron pyrites, red and brown hematites, 
magnetite and lead carbonates and sulphides, 
with important silver values in the lead; there 
are also small copper values. On the 6th level 
is a body of zinc sulphide, none of which is mined 
at present. A high-grade tonnage of ‘‘sand car- 
bonates,’’ consisting of lead crystals of sand 
fineness, is shipped. The iron ores, which occur 
in large bodies, are shipped as a fluxing mate- 
rial. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bergen County. 


Arlington Copper Company.—Mayor George 
Bayliss, of North Arlington, and Anthony 
Schuyler, of Arlington, have executed a deed 
conveying the Schuyler copper .mine property 
north of Arlington to this company. The officers 
are: President, William McKensie, of Passaic; 
treasurer, Horace G. Bell, of Rutherford; secre- 
tary, W. C. Eakin, of New York; counsel, Addi- 
son Ely, of Rutherford; manager, Charles Dig- 
nowity, of Boston; consulting engineer and met- 
allurgist, Dr. W. S. Keith, of San Francisco; di- 
rectors, William McKensie, Henry G. Bell, Will- 
iam C. Ely, William C. Eakin, William Kent, 
Charles L. Dignowity and John Scott. The new 
company has executed a mortgage filed at Hack- 
ensack to secure $400,000 in gold mortgage bonds, 
running for a period of 20 years and redeemable 
at 110, with current interest, at the option of the 
directors of the company. This mortgage was 
given to the Hobart Trust Company of Passaic, 
which will act as trustee and registrar. Work 
is to begin on the foundation of a mill, to be 
completed, it is said, by September ist. It will 
be 500 ft. long and 200 ft. wide and will consist 
of crushing, roasting, leaching and precipitating 
works. The estimated cost is $200,000. 
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OHIO. 
Athens County. 


An explosion of gas in Mine No. 2 of the Ww, 
P. Read Company at Glouster on June 8th re- 
sulted in the death of Evan Joseph, the fire boss, 
and 3 miners. The explosion occurred before the 
miners went to work, which accounts for the 
small los of life. The mine caught fire and 
filled up with gas, and the air-shaft and main 
shaft have been closed. The cause of the ex- 
plosion is unknown. The mine was abandoned 
years ago and was recently put in operation 
again. About 400 men are thrown out of work, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Custer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Biack Hills Porcelain Clay and Marble Com- 
pany.—B. R. Noble, president of this new com- 
pany, has beeen in Custer, from Yale, Mich. The 
company now controls 1,400 acres of ground. 

Crown Hill Company.—The 50-ton concentrat- 
ing plant is making a trial run, treating 25 tons 
daily, taken from the 100-ft. level of the Spokane 
Mine. The vein carries lead and silver, and the 
ore concentrates to about $60 per ton. S. Barker 
of Deadwood erected the plant. 

Iron Mountain Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is furnishing 100 tons of iron ore on board 
cars at Keystone for the Omaha Smelter, where 
it is used for a flux. 


Lizzie.—It is expected that this mine, owned 
by the Willow Creek Mining Company of La- 
Mars, Ia., will be opened again. Cross-cutting 
will be continued. 

May.—At a depth of 60 ft. on the quartz ledge 
in this mine rich ore was encountered similar 
to that found at the surface. The shaft is be- 
ing sunk by business men of Custer. 


Old Charlie.—Colorado parties are reported ne- 
gotiating for this mine, near Four Mile, west of 
Custer. A shaft has been sunk 100 ft. 

Strausburg.—Rosenbaum & Weatherby of Cus- 
ter have begun taking out ore. 


Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


New Smelter.—W. J. McConnell of Idaho has 
organized a company in Deadwood to erect a 
pyritic smelter at Crook City, on Whitewood 
Creek, 10 miles below Deadwood, where plenty 
of water and dumping room can be had. T. 
W. Thompson and E. P. Fowler of Whitewood 
are heavily interested. 


Detroit & Deadwood.—The Burlington Railway 
Company has put in a spur from the Spearfish 
line to the Detroit & Deadwood Company's 
ground on Annie Creek, west of Deadwood. Near- 
ly all of the machinery is on the ground for the 
100-ton cyanide plant. 


Gold Hill Mining Company.—The shaft is down 
150 ft. Omaha, Nebraska, parties furnish the 
capital. 

Pelham Mining and Development Company.— 
This company has been organized at Ottumwa, 
Ia., with $125,000 capital stock. The officers are: 
President, W. S. Christie; vice-president, W. S. 
Pelham; secretary, J. C. Bonham; treasurer, J. 
W. Harlan. This company proposes to develop 
a group of claims 15 miles west of Rapid City. 


TEXAS. 
Navarro County. 


Corsicana Oil Field.—The monthly report of 
operations in the field for the month ending May 
3lst is as follows, according to the Corsicana 
“Sun”: Wells completed, 36; wells producing, 
21; gas wells, 4; dry holes, 11; drilling, 9; rigs, 5; 
wells abandoned, 12. This, taken together with 
all former operations, shows for the field as fol- 
lows: Total producing wells, 473; total gas wells, 
17; total dry holes, 157; total abandoned wells, 
145. During the month the field has widened east- 
ward by strikes made by Johnson & Baker in 
the Powell neighborhood. 

Production for May was in excess of that for 
April. 

WYOMING. 
Carbon County. 

Continental Copper Mining Company.—This is 
a Colorado concern which is doing some work 
on claims it controls in the Battle Lake District. 
J. T. Brown is superintendent. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWs. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
New South Wales. 

Broken Hill Proprietary Company.—This com- 
pany reports that for the 4 weeks ending May 
23d the refinery turned out 2,485 tons lead, 5/ 
tons hard (antimonial) lead, and 322,691 oz. sil- 
ver. 

New Zealand. 
The Mines Department reports the gold and 
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silver exports from New Zealand as below for 
March and the three months ending March 31st: 


—Gold.— —Silver.— 

1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 

Marv Acciesscsssvasesssee 36,843 39,165 30,514 29,224 
Three months ........... 92,818 95,579 107,681 98,067 
For the quarter the gold shows an increase of 
9761 oz, or 3%; while there vas a decrease of 
9614 oz., or 9%, in silver. The gold this year 


was equal to 88,506 oz. fine, or $1,809,609. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Hiauraki Goldfield.—During the 4 weeks end- 
ing May 10th the output of the Hauraki gold- 
field was £40,591 ($202,955), a decrease from 
April, due principally to one large mine, the 
Crown, not having published its return. The 
largest producers were: Waihi, with £20,459 
($102,295), from 7,774 tons; Waitekauri, with £6,- 
548 ($32,740), from 2,123 tons; Talisman, with 
£2,931 ($14,655), from 884 tons; May Queen, with 
£1,675 ($8,575), from 734 tons; Kauri Freeholds, 
with £2,395 ($11,975), from 1,978 tons; Hauraki, 
with £1,269 ($6,345), from 170 tons; Whangamata 
Corporation, with £1,164 ($5,820), from 853 tons. 

Heavy rains have ended the drought, and there 
is no lack of water power for crushing. The 
mining outlook continues encouraging. A new 
reer has been discovered in the Golden Cross 
section of the Waitekauri Company’s property, 
and better ore has been met with in the Komata 
section. The Waitekauri Extended Company has 
also struck a new reef, assaying over £3 per ton. 
The Alpha Company at Waitekauri has cut a 


5-ft. reef, yielding payable ore. Payable ore 
has been struck at 2 points in the Woodstock 
Mine, which for some months ceased crushing. 


At Kuastunu tributers in the Juno Mine have 
struck a rich patch, 14% tons of ore having yield- 
ed bullion valued at £458 ($2,290). 

Queensland. 


Mount Morgan Gold Mining Company.—This 
company reports for April a total of 20,111 tons 
of ore treated by chlorination, the result being 
14,627 oz. gold, an average of 0.73 oz. to the ton. 

CANADA. 
British Columbia.—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Rossland Ore Shipments.—The output of ore 


for the 5 months and 7 days ending June 7th 
amounted to 59,000 tons, divided as follows: Le 
toi, 39,000 tons; War Eagle, 10,600; Center Star, 
7,000; Iron Wash, 1,500; occasional shippers, 900. 
British Columbia—Yale District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) . 
kimberly.—According to E. C. Wood, develop- 
ment of this mine is making rapid progress. 
Shoots of good pay ore have been cut. 


Nova Scotia—Cape Breton. 

The annual meeting of the Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited, was held in Boston, June 
7th. The report of President Whitney for the 
year ended February 28th last showed net pro- 
ceeds from sales of coal and net income from 
steamships, railroads, barges, real estate, etc., 
of $746,926; less renewals and extensions at mines 
during the year, $89,741; total balance, $657,185; 
less interest on bonds, dividends, etc., $380,694; 
surplus of net income, $276,490; less sinking fund 
for 1899, $86,351; balance, $190,139; charged off, 
$125,178; balance to general surplus, $64,961. 

Ontario—Algoma District. 
Near Desbarats, a station on the north shore 


branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, just 
north of St. Joseph’s Island, a discovery is re- 
poried of a fine iron ore body by James H. 
Tea:e. The ledge is said to be 100 ft. wide and to 
be traceable for upward of 5 miles, and a sam- 


ple of the ore is reported to show 68% iron. Six 
or « years ago a deposit of high grade iron 
ore was uncovered near Desbarats and attempts 
were made to work it as a source of supply to 
the Hamilton Furnace. 
Ontario—Rainy Lake District. 

Canadian Mines Development Company.—This 
company, operating the Foley, has cut a vein 
that shows a width of 7 ft. and is rich in visible 
gold. The extent of the shoot is not known. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


as New York. 
Anthracite. 

The hard coal trade is almost featureless. The 
amount of coai going forward is, if anything, 
Slightly in excess of the average for this sea- 
Son of the year. Shipments up the lakes to 
June ist, as shown by the tonnage passing the 
Sault, are in excess of last year. This is largely 


June 15. 


due to the earlier opening of lake navigation, but 
the movement is heavier than it seemed likely 
to be. In Chicago territory business shows an 


Improvement and the outlook for the second half 
of the year is good. At Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia the market is very quiet indeed. 
The real determination of what the year’s busi- 
ness is to be will not be made before next month. 
If, as everything indicates, producers’ get 
through July without any open cuts being made 
fall trade is fairly certain to be very good. 





Reports of further consolidations in the coal 
carrying trade are heard and denied. Every- 
thing indicates that Vanderbilt interests are 
likely to have a dominating influence in control- 
ling the management of the anthracite trade, 
while Pennsylvania interests will control the 
seaboard bituminous trade. It is even said that 
considerable Reading stock is already held by 
the Vanderbilts and that a controlling interest 
may be secured. 

Prices are as firm as they have been and we 
continue to quote: Broken, $3@3.20; egg, $3.20@ 
$3.50; stove, $3.45@$3.70; nut, $3.45@$3.70; pea, 
$2.40@$2.60; buckwheat, $2@$2.20; all for free 
burning white ash, f.o0.b. New York Harbor 
ports. 


Bituminous, 


The Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade is 
rather dull. In the aggregate there is consider- 
able coal going forward, but shippers have 
trouble in finding a place for it in the various 
consuming territories and stocks at tidewater 
are large. 

In the George’s Creek District the strike is 
still on. Both strikers and operators are waiting 
to see who will tire first. Certain circum- 
stances that are reported indicate that the more 
conservative among the miners realize that they 
are not benefiting themselves by turning over 
work to men in competing regions. 

Trade in the far East is quiet and there is 
almost an entire lack of inquiries for coal, con- 
sumers seemingly having enough. The regular 
tonnage is going forward, but even this is small- 
er than heretofore. Along the Sound things are 
even quieter and trade is decidedly dull. At 
New York harbor there is a small trade, but it 
does not amount to much. All rail trade is 
fairly steady, but prices are being reduced. For- 


. eign trade shows small inquiries and some fairly 


steady shipments. 

Transportation from mines to tide is fairly 
good. Car supply is limited by the release of 
ears standing loaded at tidewater. Vessels are 
rather scarce at the shipping ports and ocean 
freights are firm. We quote current rates from 
Philadelphia as follows: Providence, New Bed- 
ford and the Sound, 67@70c.; Boston and Salem, 
75@80c.; Portsmouth, 80c.; Bath, 80c.; Wareham 
and Bangor, 85@90c.; Bath, 80@90c.; Lynn, 90c.; 
Newburyport, 95c.; Saco, $1@$1.15 and towages; 
Dover, $1.15@$1.25 and towages; Gardiner, 80c. 
and towages. Freight rates from Atlantic ports 
to most ports of western Europe are 16s. ($4) for 
steamers carrying 3,000 to 5,000 tons. Prices show 
little change and we continue to quote Clearfield 
f.0.b. New York, $2.50@$2.75; f.0.b. Philadel- 
phia, $2.15@$2.40; Cumberland f. 0. b. Baltimore, 
$2.40@$2.60. 


Birmingham, Ala. June 11. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal mining continues to boom and not enough 
coal is mined to meet the demand, though every 
mine is in full operation. The Empire Coal and 
Coke Company, of Alabama, has been incorpo- 
rated by Charles Stillman, who is connected in 
this district with Rogers, Brown & Company, 
Henry W. Milner, of the Milner Coal and Rail- 
way Company at New Castle, Ala., and James 
Weatherly, of Birmingham, the capital stock be- 
ing $700,000, of which $400,000 is to be preferred 
and the balance common. The company has ac- 
quired 14,000 acres of valuable coal lands in 
Walker County and will develop them. A 
railroad will have to be built, as the property is 
off any line. The contract has been let for the 
construction of 9 miles of railroad on the One- 
onta & Attalla Railroad in Blount County, be- 
ing constructed by the Louisville & Nashville 
system, and it will reach the property of the 
Underwood Coal Company, which proposes soon 
to have mines in operation. Frank Culverhouse, 
formerly Assistant State Mine Inspector, has 
accepted the position of superintendent. 

Superintendent P. J. Stith, of the Brookside 
Mines, belonging to the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company, reports the largest output for 
May ever before seen at the 4 openings. Sam- 
ples of coal from Brookside are being tested at 
Brookwood for the purpose of getting informa- 
tion as to coking coal. 

The majority of the Walker County coal mines 
are out of the market. There is a little coal ex- 
ported. Orders of some magnitude have recently 
been refused. 

Preparations are being made to increase the 
production of coke. Coke is still demanding 
from $4 to $5 per ton. 


Chicago. June 12. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—The past week has shown no 
improvement in hard coal business, transactions 
being wholly in small lots for immediate deliv- 
ery. Prices appear quite firm, being $5 for 
broken and $5.25 for egg, stove and chestnut. 


Bituminous Coal continues in heavier supply 
than demand, the amount of coal contracted for 
during the past week being less than previous 
week. Prices are very soft and are as follows: 
Tsland, Ind., $2.25; Brazil Block, $2.50; Wilming- 
ton, $2.50; DuQuoin, $2.50; Pocahontas, $3.75; 
Raymond, $3.25; New River, $3.75. 
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Cleveland, 0, June 13. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Shippers of coal are realizing now more forci- 
bly than they ever have the inability of the 
facilities of the south shore ports on Lake Erie 
to handle the stuff that is now being sent up 
the lakes. Coal is being shipped to the lakes in 
larger quantities this year than ever. These two 
conditions ought to insure a rapid movement of 
coal to the upper lake ports, and the only thing 
which prevents it is the lack of adequate dock 
facilities. Boats have been jammed at the lower 
lake ports. Some vessels which would be willing 
to take cargoes have been going up light rather 
than wait the length of time that the condition 
of the docks demands. The only change in the 
carrying rates this week has been the abolition 
of the differential between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee; both ports now getting a 65c. rate. The 
rate to Duluth remains 50c., where it was all the 
season. 


Pittsburg. July 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal.—The expected rise in the rivers did not 
come and the stock of coal is increasing, fully 
25,000,000 bus. being loaded and ready for ship- 
ment to the Southern markets. All the mines 
in this district, both river and rail, are in full 
operation and the output is heavier than in any 
former year. But little information ts given 
out by the Pittsburg Coal Company, the railroad 
coal combination, but it is understod that some 
large export orders are being received and that 
good prices are being secured. No change in 
the local rates established on April 1st has been 
announced and none is likely to be made during 
the summer months. 


» Connellsville Coke.—The price of furnace coke 
is supposed to be $3 this week, but some sales 
as low as $2.75 a ton are recorded. Foundry 
coke is held at $3,25 a ton. Of the 20,313 ovens in 
the region 17,739 were active last week and 2,574 
were idle. The production was 171,640 tons, a de- 
crease of 20,196 tons compared with the previous 
week. The shipments aggregated 9,754 cars, dis- 
tributed as follows: To Pittsburg and river tip- 
ples, 2,762 cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 4,825 
cars; to points east of Connellsville, 2,167 cars. 
This was a, decreas of 433 cars compared with 
the previous week. 


San Francisco. June 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal receipts at San Francisco by water in 
May were light, the total being 95,126 short tons 
only. For the five months ending May 31st the 
receipts were as follows: 








1899. 1900. 
Eastern—Anthracite and Cumber- 

I arses. 0a aa tig cee aieras ele waialeid 13,186 2,789 
WON Sikhs ce hn cikisciccenndsccwns 270,761 276,471 
CIE eo cceceedeicccicsncacceqesstawstaces 25,355 17,935 

eeay Ul. Bodine cs ce cicceserssscisicanss 309,302 297,195 
po rere rer ee 177,853 225,519 
NI aso voncaau excnwetcnsasanhe tame ne 59,585 42,125 
REI Cas vagactcsecussrccedeiscsseciieees _.mecas 3,600 
CUROG, MINT 6 diocesan decked sncceues 31,593 33,632 

NP SNE So snes cdigs ten ccmceecen 269,031 304,876 

SIE ee iccdecccantevaieesetcusasasauas 578,383 602,071 


The increase this year was 23,738 tons, or 4.1%; 
it was mainly in British Columbia coal. The 
statement does not include receipts from Cali- 
fornia mines, nor from Wyoming mines by rail. 


Shanghai, China, May 16. 
(Special. Report of Wheelock & Co.) 


Coal.—Japan is stagnant. Cardiff is moderate- 
ly firm, while Sydney Wollongong still continues 
quiet. Arrivals of all kinds of coal during the 
fortnight aggregated 11,035 tons. We quote, per 
ton, as follows: Welsh Cardiff, 20.50 taels; Aus- 
tralian Wollongong, cargo, 13 teals, and other 
sorts 6.50@7 taels; Chinese lump, 7.50@8.50 taels; 
dust, 5 taels, and mixed, 5.50@6 taels. 

Kerosene Oil.—Weak, with little doing. The 
only arrival was 88,000 cases Batum oil. Stocks 
are 654,200 cases Russian and 147,000 cases Suma- 
tra; total, 1,595,840 cases. We quote, per case, as 
follows: American Devoe’s, 2.15% taels; Russian 
Batum, Anchor Chop, 1.97% taels; Star & Cres- 
cent, Ram and Horse Chops, 1.95 taels, and bulk, 
1.47% taels; Sumatra, Langkat, loose, 1.47% taels. 


European Coal Markets, 


The demand for coal and coke throughout 
Europe is great, and is especially pressing in 
France and Belgium. As a matter of interest in 
view of possible export trade, we give quotations 
below, reduced to United States money. The 
prices at seaports are higher, especially in Ger- 
many, where the quotation in Frankfort or 
Bremen would be double that at mine. 





Kinds. England. France. Belgium. Germany. 
Best steam...... $5.76 $6.76 $7 33 $3.45 
eS re 4.56 6.56 6.17 3.25 
Small coal...... 3.24 3.77 3.67 2.38 
Run-of-mine....  .... 4.26 5.40 1.80 
Briquettes...... . 6.00 ale ; 
Furnace coke... 6.96 t.40 oxee 5.00 


The English quotations are per long ton of 2,240 
Ibs.; the others per metric ton. The quotations 
are usually f.o. b. at mines, and express the av- 
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erage prices. Special coals may bring more. The 
quotations are for large orders. Transportation 
adds largely to prices; thus in Paris ordinary 
house coal, lump, brings 60 fr. ($11.58) per ton. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, June 15. 


The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 








| 


























me ea 3) 
As we) eg OBS) 3 a; <i, 
Size, |2i¢| &| S825] =) 38 6/38) |; 
inches|5"S| § | §2:2'98| 2| $s g|Be] 8 
Ssb| a) aeidsa] Sioa) gi5o} 2 
Le ee sd cae an ee lcamneenes 
sisisis /s/|sisis/ s 
24 x 14| 7.(0 | 3.50) 3.00) 3.25 | 3.10] 5.10] 3.15| ~. |....-- * 
24 x 12| 7:00 | 3.50] 3.00) 3.25 | 3.10] 5.25] 3.15| 3.75|....... 
22 x 12| 7°00 | 3.50] 3.25) 3.50 | 3°25) 5.25) 3.35] 3.75| ....-- 
29 x 11| 7.00 | 3.75| 3.25| 3.50 | 3.25] 5.25| 3.15] 4.00|........ 
20.x 12} 7.00 | 3.75)..... 3°50 | 3.25| 5.25| 3.15| 3.75|....---- 
20 x 11| 7:00 |.....|..-.. 3.75 ) 3.50) 5.25| 3.15| ....|... ..-. 
20 x 10| 7.00 | 4/95) 3.50, 3.75 | 3.50| 5.35| 3.15] 4.95] 10.50 
18 x 12! 7.00 | 3.75|..... 3.50 | 3.25 5.25| 3.15) 3.50| ....... 
18x 11{ 7:00 | ....|.|-..-- .| --. | 3.15) 3.751 .....-- 
18 x 10| 7.09 | 4.25] 3.50) 3.75 | 3.50, 5.35] 3:15] 400) 10.50 
18 x 9| 7.00 | 4.50| 3.50| 3.75 | 3.50| 5.35] 3115] 4.25] 10.50 
16 x 12| 7.00 | 3.75 3.50 | 3.25|..... 2.95| 3.50]... 
16 x 10| 7.00 | 4.25| 3.50) 3.75 | 3.50) 5°25] 2:95] 4.00] 10.50 
16 x 9| 7.09 | 4.25|.....| 375 | 3°50) 5.35| 2.95] 425] 10.50 
16 x 8) 7.00 | 4 50| 3.50) 3.75 | 3.50| 5.35] 2/95] 4.25] 10.50 
14 x 10| 7.0) | 3.75) 3.25) 3.25 | 3.25) 5 25| 2.85' 3.75] 10.50 
ee WEL og enc cclosoans .++-| 2.85 3.75] 10.50 
14x 8) 7.09 | 3.75| 3.25) 3.25 | 3.10] 5.10) 2.85] 4.45] 10.50 
14x 7| 7.00 | 3.75| 3.25) 3.25 | 3.10, 5.10] 2-60] 4.25] 10.50 
12 x 10] 5.75 | ....| | «| -2-- Jescee] 22» | 2.60] 3.25]... 00. 
ee RT Aeseccl once Be 72.] 2:60] 3.95/27? 
12x 8| 5.7% | 3.50|.....| 3.00 | 2.80) 4°85] 2:60] 3.50] ‘9.03 
12x 7| 5.25 | 3.25)... 3.00 | 2:80) 4.85] 2.50] 3.59) 9°00 
12 x 61 5.25 | 3.25! "":| 3°00 | 2:80] 4.751 2.50! 3.50] 8.50 








A syuare of slate is 100 sq ft. as laid on the roof. 


—. 





Business in May was less than the previous 
month. The roofing slate shipments from Penn- 
sylvania for the first week in June show a de- 
crease from last month, but the movement in 
school slate and blackboards is larger. 

The shipments from Slatington and Walnut- 
port, Pa., for the five months ending May 3lst, 
are compiled by us as below; comparison being 
made with the same time last year: 


1900. 

















- -1899. — - — 

nm n 
eS a. Be 88 3s 
P=] on a ° 
as se 38 se g8 33 
gs 7 4 ° e Ze Zk 
ao 7 Bo ee UM US 

a me 
January... 13,006 236 1,289 8,692 2.180 1,640 
February.. 7,979 1,046 940 6.168 1,601 864 
March..... 19,644 1,527 1,057 10,619 621 849 
April....... 19,640 1,043 923 18,118 1,342 543 
ee . 29,700 885 1,283 22,130 406 485 


Totals... 80,969 4737 5,492 65,727 6,150 4,381 


Roofing slate shows a falling off of 15,242 
squares, and blackboards 1,111 crates, but school 
slates show a larger movement by 1,413 cases 
this year. 

Vermont quarrymen are still behind with 
orders for large-sized roofing slate, and report a 
fall in export business in sea green slate. 

Manufactured stock finds a fair sale at un- 
changed prices. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, June 15, 1900 
fig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 


Week ending From | From 
Fuel used! June 16 1899.) June 15, 1900. |J@0.,'99. |Jan., ’00. 





F’ces. | Tons.|F’ces.; Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 


An’ racite 
& Coke.| 204 /252,225) 269 291,425 5,662,811) 6,828,873 
6,025, 118,868) 168,066 


Charcoal. 16 5,225) 23 
Totals..' 220 257,450 292 297.450 5,781,679 6,996,9:9 











Prices are settling generally, but have not yet 
reached the point where buyers are ready to 
come into the market freely. The reduction 
made by the Alabama furnaces marks, the fur- 
nacemen say, the limit, and quotations will be 
adhered to. 

The blast furnace reports for June show an in- 
crease in weekly capacity of 2.675 tons, as com- 
pared with May. Since June ist, however, there 
has been a drop, as the following, just received 
from Pittsburg, shows: ‘‘The production of Bes- 
semer pig iron will be greatly restricted during 
the hot months, as a number of furnaces have 
been closed or will close within the coming 
week. Among them are two Shoenberger fur- 
naces and one Cleveland furnace, of the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company; Hannah and 
Hazelton furnaces of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company; Spearman at Youngstown; 
Sharpsville, at Sharpsville, Pa.; Struthers, at 
Struthers, O.; Ella, at Middlesex, Pa.; Thomas, 
at Niles, O.; Nitany, at Bellefonte, and Kittan- 
ing, Pa. Most of these furnaces will remain idle 
until repaired, and it is not believed that any 
of them will be put in operation until the latter 





part of August. Scottdale furnace, which has 
been banked, will be blown in again shortly.” 

There has been some increase in unsold stocks, 
but not a very large one. 

It is understood that the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Company will manufacture rails 
from the basic open-hearth steel made at its 
Ensley plant. 


Birmingham, Ala. June il. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The pig iron market in this district is in an un- 
settled condition and there are two versions as 
to the quotations at this time. During the past 
week it was learned that the prices had taken 
a drop, something like $2 on the ton had oc- 
curred, in other words it was stated that No. 1 
Foundry was being offered at $16, which for- 
merly brought $18@$18.50, with No. 2 Foundry 
at $15.50 and No. 3 at $14.75@$15 per ton. This 
information came from very reliable sources and 
it was backed up in certain quarters, but in 
other channels a denial was given that such a 
drop had occurred. However, the denial was not 
pressed and that the drop has occurred is evi- 
dent. There is not much demand from the do- 
mestic sources for the product right now. The 
export trade is enormous and is requiring all 
the iron that can be manufactured. Notwith- 
standing the reduction in prices no efforts are 
being made hereabouts to reduce production. 

Shipments from the Birmingham district con- 
tinue very large. There is no small amount be- 
ing shipped for export. More could go in that 
direction, but the ship room cannot be secured 
readily. That attention is being given to the 
export trade is evidenced by the departure of 
Vice-President James Bowron, of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, this week, for 
foreign points. It is stated that he goes to place 
a large amount of Alabama iron at various 
points in the Old World. 

The local consumption continues large. The 
rolling mills department of the Southern Car 
and Foundry Company’s plant at Anniston, 
which has been off some time, starts up again 
this week, some differences with the employees 
having been settled. The rolling mills in this 
immediate district are in full operation and will 
continue so until July ist. The scale of the 
Amalgamated Association has not yet been ac- 
cepted by the Manufacturers’ Association. So 
far nothing definite is heard about this matter 
and the men are preparing for a rest after July 
1st. 

The following are quotations: No. 1 Foundry, 
$16@$16.50; No. 2 Foundry, $15.50@$16; No. 3 
Foundry, $14.75@$15.25; No. 4 Foundry. $14.50@ 
$15; Gray Forge, $14.50; No. 1 Soft, $16@$16.50; No. 
2 Soft, $15.50@$16. It must be understood that 
some furnacemen deny and some affirm these 
figures. 


Buflalo. June 13. 


(Special Report of Robers, Brown & Co.) 

The past week has shown some increase in the 
volume of business, all of it interesting as dis- 
playing the settled policy of buyers to take on 
new metal only to the extent required to keep 
the foundry or mill running. Buyers who cus- 
tomarily order by 1,000-ton lots now send in 
orders for 100 or 200 tons, to be rushed. Buyers 
who are accustomed to contract for 5,000 tons 
and upwards at a time are placing requisitions 
for 1,000, after scouring the field to find who is 
the lowest seller. These constant indications of 
bare yards or reduced stocks point to a rush 
when once the country has made up its mind 
that bottom is touched. It would seem as if that 
bottom was not far off, because the advance in 
the cost of production is such that a very little 
lowering of figures would wipe off from the pro- 
ducing list not only all the furnaces which were 
revived under the influence of the boom, but a 
majority of those which were active factors be- 
fore. It is difficult to express in figures an un- 
even market, but the following is supposed to be 
a fair representation of asking prices, f. 0. b. 
ears Buffalo: No. 1 Strong Foundry Coke Iron, 
Lake Superior ore, $20.50@$21.50; No. 2, $20@$21; 
Southern Soft, No. 1, $21@$22; No. 2, $20.50@$21; 
Lake Superior Charcoal, $23@$24; Coke Mal- 
leable, $21@$22. 

Chicago, June 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—There is no enlarged demand for 
pig iron, sales during the week having been for 
small quantities. The large producers of South- 
ern irons are short on certain grades. Shipments 
on old contracts are being made as fast as re- 
quired. 

Prices are as follows: Lake Superior Charcoal, 
$23.50@$24.50; Local Coke Foundry, No. 1, $21.50@ 
$22; No. 2, $21@$21.50; No. 3, $20@$20.50; Local 
Scotch, No. 1, $21.50@$22; Ohio Strong Softeners, 
No. 1, $23@$23.50; Southern Silvery, $23@$25; 
Southern Coke, No. 1, $21.85@$22.35; No. 2, $20.85 
@$21.35; No. 3, $19.85@$20.35; No. 1 Soft, $21.85@ 
$22.35; No. 2 Soft, $20.85@$21.35. 


Cleveland, 0. June 13. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—Although powerful influences have 
been at work during the week to advance the 
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carrying rates on iron ore from the upper lake 
ports to south shore points, no change has been 
seen. The reason for this is that the amount of 
ore being shipped in excess of what is taken care 
of by the contract tonnage is so slight as to 
create practically no demand for wild tonnage, 
The fact seems to be that only Duluth is ship- 
ping any ore in excess of what is taken up by the 
contract tonnage, and the amount is _ limited, 
The carrying rates remain at $1 from Duluth, 0c. 
from Marquette and 70c. from Escanaba. (re 
has been coming in such quantities that the low- 
er lake ports are not able to handle it with dis. 
patch, so that some of the boats are having to 
wait for a dock. The movement away from the 
docks continues brisk, the furnaces taking about 
all of the ore that the railroads are able to 
carry to them. 


Pig Iron.—Business in foundry irons has 
livened up considerably. The sales of small jvts 
have been heavier than they were, although i: is 
nothing of which to boast as yet. A few in- 
quiries have been made as to iron for the third 
quarter and the second half, but iron men sre 
not expecting much until after July ist. This 
week has seen a drop in the price of Besseiner 
iron from $24 to $20. No. 2 Foundry will be based 
on a reduction commensurate with that which 
has been made on Bessemer. 


Finished Materials.—The standard mills have 
been forced to meet the prices being made by 
smaller ones. Billets have dropped from $35 to 
$28, and plates have gone to 1.5c. from 1.65c. It 
is said that some deals have been made at even 
less than 1.5c. Bars have dropped from 2c. to 
1.70c. Even with these reductions the business 
has not materially increased. The only articies 
that have held strong are shapes. 


Old Iron.—But little business is being done and 
no change in prices has been made. 


Philadelphia. June 14. 
(From Gur Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—The declining tendency in pig iron is 
still showing itself, particularly on forge iron, 
which is quoted close to $16. No. 1 Foundry has 
sold at $21, some brands more. No. 24, $18.50@ 
$19.50; No. 2 plain, $18@$18.50. The foundrymen 
as a rule have but little iron on hand. 


Billets.—The market is awaiting a drop. There 
is no actual demand and hardly any inquiry. 


Bars.—There is a shading of bar iron prices to- 
day down to $1.50 for early delivery. Store- 
keepers are working off assorted orders faster, 
but big buyers are doing nothing. 


Merchant Steel.—Another general cut in mer- 
chant steel quotations has been made quietly. 


Pipes and Tubes.—Prices are lower and more 
business is being done, particularly in oil well 
supplies. Boiler work is good. 

Plates.—All shops hereabouts are busy and the 
managers say they read of more falling off in 
business than they meet with in the shop. Tank 
plates are 1.50@1.60c. 

Structural Material.—The reports from _ pro- 
ducing interests are that work is promised for 
July and August for quick delivery. The new 
combination is rapidly getting down to a work- 
ing basis. Angles are 2.15@2.30c. 

Steel Rails.—Our people say they get full rates 
on all the orders they are booking, which are 
not large. Railroad people are not satisfied with 
$35. 

Old Rails.—Quotations are $18@$20 and not 
much business. Old steel rails are worth $17.50@ 
$18. : 

Scrap.—Scrap is not sought after and some 
dealers have quite a stock. There is less trouble 
in selling heavy steel scrap than any other. 
Iron and steel axles might be had not far from 
$20; No. 1 yard scrap is offered at $14 and buyers 
would pay $12.50@$13. 


Pittsburg. June 13. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There has been practically nothing doing in the 
iron aid steel markets this week. There were no 
sales of sufficient importance to establish prices 
different from those already fixed for iron and 
steel. The Bessemer Pig Iron Association de- 
parted from its usual custom at the recent meet- 
ing held to fix the price for, Bessemer pig iron 
for the last half of the year: Instead of qviot- 
ing the Valley rate the price iixed was $20, Pitts- 
burg. This puts the price in the Valley at $1°.10. 
Despite the cut of almost $5 a ton in Bessemer 
pig iron there were no sales during the week. 
The steel market is usually quiet. Although the 
price of Bessemer billets has been fixed at $28 
it is believed that billets could be had at a | ywer 
price. There have been no sales and it is not 
known how much this price would be shaded if 
business were offered. A further cut has been 
made in the price of steel bars. At a meeting 
of the Bar Mill Association in this city the 
other day the price of 2c. was dropped to 1./vc. 
Plates have also declined in price during the 
week. The market for structural material has 
improved somewhat and the demand is increas- 
ing, but it is believed the association will reduce 
the prices owing to the recent cuts in Bessemer 
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pig iron and steel billets. The Republic Iron and 
Steel Company has issued a circular to the trade 
announcing that all the mills of the company 
will close for two weeks on July Ist, and inti- 
mating that the suspension may be of longer 
duration. This would indicate that some diffi- 
culty is anticipated in adjusting the wage scale 
for another year. The new scale offered by the 
Amalgamated Association is believed by some 
manufacturers to be very reasonable. The tin- 
plate scale, however, is expected to cause 
trouble and arrangements are now being made 
to close all the plants of the American Tin-Plate 
Company on June 30th. Most of the mills in the 
country will close on that date, as time is needed 
for necessary repairs. 

The preliminary conference on the wage scale 
for the union sheet mills began this afternoon 
in Pittsburg. John Jarrett and several manufac- 
turers represented the American Steel Sheet 
Company and President T. J. Shaffer, of the 
Amalgamated Association, and a committee rep- 
resented the workers. None of those present 
would make any prediction as to the probable 
result of the conference. 

Pig Iron.—There is scarcely any change in 
foundry and forge iron. No. 2 Foundry is quoted 
at $19@$19.50 and gray forge at $18. 

Steel.—There has been little business. Basic 
billets are quoted at $30. Steel bars are down to 
1.75c. and tank plate is quoted this week as low 
as 1.45c. The outlook for the structural material 
market is brighter than any other line of steel. 

Sheets.—The sheet trade is dull and the Ameri- 
can Steel Sheet Company, it is reported, will 
probably soon close some of its mills. Prices are 
weak. No. 27 gauge is quoted at 3.10c. and No. 28 
at 3.15¢c., but these prices, it is believed, would 
be shaded for a good order. Galvanized sheets 
are still quoted at 70 and 10% off with 1l5c. 
freight allowance. 

Ferro-manganese.—There is no change in quo- 
tations and for 80% domestic the price remains 
at $100@$125. 


New York. June 15. 


The local iron market is weak in spots and still 
unsettled. In foreign trade we note recent ship- 
ments of $25,000 worth of iron pipe, $14,000 worth 
of bridge material and $20,000 worth of ma- 
chinery to Japan; $37,000 worth of steel plates, 
$25,000 worth of manufactured iron and $15,000 
worth of plows to Australia, and orders for $60,- 
000 worth of manufactured iron from Argentina. 


Pig Iron.—The market is very unsettled and 
there is a great range of prices. As a result, 
sales are light and will be until consumers feel 
that bottom is reached. We quote for tide- 
water delivery: No. 1X. foundry, $20@$21; No. 2, 
$19.50@$20; No. 2 plain, $17.50@$18; Southern 
brands, New York delivery. No. 1 foundry, $21@ 
$21.50; No. 2 foundry, $20@20.50; No. 1 soft, $21@ 
$21.50; No. 2 soft, $20@$20.50. 

Bar Iron.—Demand is rather light. Common 
bars are quoted 1.60@1.65c. for large lots on 
dock; refined bars, 1.70@1.75c. 

Plates.—Local sales agents say they think bot- 
tom is reached, at any rate for the present. We 
quote for large lots at tidewater: Tank, Y%-in. 
and heavier, 1.65@1.70c.; tank, 3/16-in., 1.75@1.80c. ; 
shell, 1.85¢.; flange, 1.95c.; marine, 2.20c.; uni- 
versals, 1.65@1.75c. 


Steel Rails and Rail Fastenings.—The mills 
keep busy and prices remain unchanged as yet. 
We quote for standard sections, $35 f. 0 .b. East- 
ern mills. Smaller rails are quoted: 12-lb., $40; 
16-Ib., $40; 20-lb., $40; 30-Ib. to 40-Ib., $38; 40-1b. 
to standard, $36, with the usual advance for 
small orders. We quote angle bars, 2.25c.; fish 
plates, 2.20c.; spikes, 2.30c.; bolts, 3.20¢c, 

Structural Material.—The market shows little 
change and prices are still pretty firm. We 
quote in large lots at tidewater: Beams, 2.40@ 
2.45¢e.; channels, 2.48@2.45; angles, 2.40c.; tees, 
2.40c. 

Cartagena, Spain. June 1. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—Since our last 
report 10 cargoes of iron ore have been shipped 
from this port, 8 of which being of dry ore and 
2 of manganiferous ore. Of above cargoes, one 
was for United States, and the remainder for the 
United Kingdom and Continent. The demand 
for ore is weaker just at the present moment, 
owing to the news from the American market. 
The local position of the market, however, fully 
maintains its firmness, all the mines are in full 
swing and the production is fully as great as 
before. The principal event during the month 
was the closing of all business premises through- 
out Spain on May 10th, as a protest against the 
new tax recently imposed by the Government. 
Freights continue very firm and tonnage diffi- 
cult to secure even at high rates. 

Quotations are, for iron ore: Ordinary 50% 
Portman, 7s. 6d.@8s.; special low phosphorous, 
7s. 10d.@8s. 6d.; special iron ore, 9s.; specu- 
lar, 60% ore, lls. For manganiferous ores we 
quote: No. 1, 20% Fe and 20% Mn., 15s. 6d.; 
No. 1 B, 25% Fe and 17 Mn, 12s. 6d.; No. 2, 30% Fe 
and 15% Mn, 12s.; No. 3, 35% Fe and 12% Mn, 10s. 
All quotations are f. 0. b. shipping ports; any 


new tax that may be levied to be paid by buyers. 
Other Exports.—These include 20,000 kgs. ocher 

to London; 6,000 kgs. ocher to Liverpool; 10,000 

kgs. ochre to Hamburg; a total of 36,000 kgs. 


Kuropean [ron Markets. 


In view of the present demand for export, some 
quotations in foreign iron markets will be found 
of interest. We give such quotations below, the 
figures being reduced to United States currency: 










Kind. England. France. Belgium, Germany 
Foundry pig $16.15 $24.15 $22.20 $21.90 
Forge p'g.. 17.10 21.25 18.33 21.40 
Bessemer. See hadew eee 22.13 
Basic pig. .. met a acerare 21.40 
Merchant ba 49.20 54.00 44.50 47 .60 
Aogles, etc...... 51.60 54.00 40 50 52.40 
Plates........... 57.60 68.00 45.25 52.40 
Steel rails.... . 36.00  ..... 29.00 34.50 


These quotations are in large lots, f. 0. b. mills, 
and are generally the average prices. English 
prices are per long ton of 2,240 lbs.; the others 
per metric ton of 1,000 kgs. 


METAL MARKET. 
New YORE, 
Gold and Silver. 





June 15. 








Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
At all United States ports in April and year. 























Metal. | April. Year. 
1899. | 1900. 1899. 1900. 

ee —_—_—o—_—_-——| — | ——— 
GoLp. | 

Exports} $1,162.484, —$1,961,580| $4,595,742! $10,120,878 
Imports| 2,482,871 3,355,115] 17,211,696] 9,163,651 
_Excoss|I. $1,320,387 1. $1,395,535 . $12,615,954/E. $957,227 
Exports; 4,082,567. 4,112,043 ssi 19,118,308 
Imports] —_ 1,849,231 3,266,283] 9,530,969| _11,331.859 
— —_—— -—— —— | ——_s ———_ -| —_ -—__ 
Excess 





E. $2,223,336, E. $845,760/E. $9,3(9,131)E. $7, 786,44 


This statement includes the exports and im- 
ports at all United States ports, the figures being 
furnished by the Treasury Department. 


Gold and Silver Exportsand Imports, New York 


For the week ending June l4th, 1960, and for years 
from January Ist, 1900, 1899, 1898, 1897. 


Pe- Gold, 


riod. | Exports. |Imports. 





Total Ex- 
5 cess, Exp. 
Exports.\Imports.| or Imp. 


Silver. 











We’k! $3,529,217; $14,017) $658,665. $38,128). $4,135,737 
1900..| 17,902,013; 1,426,062) 17,813,609 1,967,860)K. 32,321,710 
1899..} 7,004,528; 7,074,216) 12,713,932 1,478,483). 11,165,761 
1898..| 4,453,639) 68,952,764) 35,525,127, 1,755,914|I. £ 0,729,942 
1897...) 11,646,491| 1,723,844) 18,995,462 1,204,938|K. 27,713,171 























Exports of gold went chiefly to France; those of 
silver to London. Imports of zold were from the 
West Indies; of silver from Mexico and Central 
America. 

The United States Assay Office in New York 
reports the total receipts of silver at 96,000 oz. 
for the week. Total since January Ist, 2,322,000 
oz. 


Average Prices of Silver per oz. Troy. 
1900. 1899. 1898, 





























Month. |Lond’n; N. Y. |Lond’n; N. Y.|Lond’n| N. Y. 
Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents.| Pence.| Cents. 
January...| 27.30 | 59.30 | 27.42] 59.36] 26.29 | 56.77 
February..| 27.49 59 76 | 27.44 59.42 25.89 56.07 
March..... 27.59 | 59.81 | 27.48 59.64 25.47 54.90 
| ee | 27.41 | 59.59 27.65 | 60.10 25.95 56.02 
May....... 27.56 | 59.96 | 28.15} 61.23! 26.31 | 56.98 
MR eS ees lvsceaars Lsdececes | 2777 | 6043] 27.04 58.61 
es vavelcatesay Sere | 27.71] 6026 | 27.32| 59.06 
August.... Aoeuenas Jeeee | 27.62 60.00 27 48 59.54 
September)........ jt seeeees | 27.15 58.89 | 28.05 | 60.68 
IN, Slice ccccavhossvessss | 26.70 57.98 27.90 | 60.42 
TRIN cceces | ss snes 2702 | 58.67 27.93 | 60.60 
December.| __....]........ 27.21 | 58.99 | 27.45 | 59.42 
emia cesses ae 27.44' 59.58) 2.76 | 58.29 








The New York prices are per fine ounce ; the London 
quotation is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 


Average Prices of Metals per lb., New York. 
<a ae ienlpielonleelehmlaiaadeibeaidietelalaminaaadaidaneiaipaiaimniendcammante ae 





























COPPER. TIN. LEAD. SPELTFR 
Month, . a one 

1900.| 1899.| 1900./ 1899.| 1900.; 1899.| 1900.) 1899. 
—SSS — _ | ——_——_ | -______ —|_——— eS 

, re 15.58) 14.26) 27.07) 22.48) 4.68 |4.18 | 4.65 i 
FO Racce« 15.78) 17.02] 30.58) 24 20) 4.675'4.49 | 4.64 328 
March...| 16,29 16.35) 32.90] 23.82) 4.675/4.37 | 4.60 | 6.31 
April....| 16.76) 17.13) 30.90) 24.98) 4.675/4.31 4.71 | 6.67 
ay.....| 16.34) 17.20) 29.37) 25.76] 4.181/4.44 | 4.53 | 6.88 
June,....|.....-| 16.88 | 25.85|....../4.43 |... 5.98 
SUF enccefoscees ATO cee | 5.82 
August,. « | SEeseaes 5.65 
ee | Sea ccesa 5.50 
October..|...... | 16.94)...... 5.32 
1 ee | 16.49). .... 4.64 
COD veseetatvess ae I. 4.66 

-—- —_— | — | —-- | | | 

VORB cist sesnes 16.67’... 25.12'......|8a7 begaawe 5.75 


Commencing with March 17th, the prices given in the 
table for copper are the averages for electrolytic copper; 
this 1s the case for both 1899 and 1900. The average price 
for Lake copper for the year 1899 was 17.61c. For Janu- 
ary, 1900, the average price of Lake copper was 16.33¢.: for 
February. 16.08c.; for March, 16.55c.; for April, 16.94c. : 
for May, 16 55e. a 
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Prices of Foreign Coins. 








Bid. Asked 
Mexican dollars........ Ke cmeainaa cnc | ee $ .49 
Pei uvian soles and Chilean pesos..... 44 -46 
Victoria SOVereCIZDS........eeeeeeeeeees 4.86 4.88 
Twenty fFAnes... c.cccccccsccscccccecce 9.88 3.90 
FWOMF MATES a cccccccccccccccesscces 64,00 4.88 
Spanish 25 pesetas......ssccsee-sseceree 4.78 4.82 
Imports and Exports of Metals. 
|Week, Junel2.} Year 1900. 














-_— 


Port. j - 
Expts.{Impts. |Expts. | Impts. 





*New York. 
































Aluminum....... long tons}........)-++- 72 39 
Antimony are... “ “ fecccess. #38 | ......4. 1,378 
© weaais.. iM fecssese *°30 90 
Chrome ore...... > TP adaaeods **100 |.. 1,551 
Copper, fine...... °° = 1,532 701 | 49,267 | 10,2°6 
Matte... “ feccwccee cocecoes 1,559 } 40 
oe eeetiecs | Rekawaceeleede boxes anes 640 
a RE axe “ oe agwadace *§ 3 72 
Weena-t rome. “Lis ccccsl ecccsesehccsecas 10 
Ferro-mangan’se ‘* ‘* |....... mass. wseaeus 322 
Iron ore...... - o racecas S319 | ..... .| WS 
* pig, bar,rod ‘‘ - 8. | * 101 4,746 | 2,411 
oe | ayiedaae - = NOG fae <22 <<, 7,276 124 
‘“* plates,sheets‘“ ‘“* sees 880 13 
EOE csccces Woh = 1,675 2,250 | 37.574 | 37,331 
Se GRR dcaxas -s eS. cadbalacecdseckentieaes 7,600 
¢ GR cic ae Se SPE ckaeuere fied” Raas area’ 24 
Manganese,ore. ‘* Pit ueeeaal seeuabewnrns 5,097 
Metals,old,scrap ‘“* ‘“* 17); 93 1,740 | 4,103 
Composition... ‘‘ OE 3 eg ae 1,015 185 
Wei scsnaaaecas _ : 187 | —..| 11,380 |........ 
Nickel eke. oe ” DP Vascenene 873 61 
** ore,matte ‘ o Ncaavaneals :aaceteaaneaes 5,172 
§$Railr’d material ‘ ? 67 875 562 2,222 
Rails, old..... = a 45 516 518 
Spiegeleisen..... ’ Go. enaal chedeasonawekis 1,300 
Steel bars, plates ‘* " 419 **313 | 10,419 | 9,696 
ae iasccewe _ sa , a eee 22.619 18 
o Wilt. 1,116 |. BE few cevacs 
*“* not speci’d. *“ - 16 56 3,592 1,531 
Wiles: <asnenas o OF es adawes 50 5 | 12,211 
“‘ dross orashes ‘“ eax Bseeus as Raameammalers eae 
‘** and black plates“ OO NE aoceutie [5G tc cces -| 16,655 
ME exwcdaeneaaes NS WO iscxecies 417 141 
S Giscc.<.. * - SE xs vee 462 50 
** ashes, skim ‘‘ o POP Sivtssses 646 20 
soa ONE A caus I esvnieinie QUEE Visiciaaes 
tBaltimore. 

Chrome ore...... long tons}..-..-.. Jevese oe] crocs. 2,930 
Copper, fine...... ‘* « 470 271 | 20,961 2,471 
a MOG s.. SO Poke soe dccelerencens Rs 
Ferro-manganese “‘ PT i cedaae = aan 155 
Iron pig, bar.etc. **‘ = 213 2,105 4,179 | 19,739 

‘ti OO a ere | SEBO Beco n cane |239,096 
Lyrites...... “ Sia ance annaaeaee a 18,489 
Manganese ore.. “ “ [....00s. ; 4,700 |.... 93,430 
Metals, old & Rails‘ ‘“ |.... aanaiaee es 
Nails... Ne eee Re eadiny £5. beatae 1,206 aes 
Pipe,iron & steel “  “* |......eeJeeeee ere] 2,527 |... eee 
Silicon Re OTE. adhaevsbaconwumeleces ens 85 
Spiegeleisen.. .. ‘* ‘“ & Bice aegis 699 
Steel, bars,etc.. “ ‘ 6,375 3 | 16,793 | 1,391 
SS ERS wiecese = OF ea ere. A 2 exw 87 
ae. - < 6 esac STD beacccnns 
WilWanccccctanenes - UE acesoateedews weed agua lll 
“* and blackplates‘ Ur ene NOS frecceuss 1,636 
*Philadelphia. 
Antimony.. .....lomg toms]... ...--|s+. — fes- see. 11 
Chrome ore....... “* a ee euce te aaa ) 3,300 
Copper, i = SO NE caecvindbasdznaes S578 * <00- 
a eee eee Wage 's Daas aeaen co | (i eee 
Iron, pig..... eg ne Rie ones i |) eae 735 
a ree ~ ae Cece mj ae 58,718 
SP eyNtehedisce SE sss doves wea. | 87,455 
Bmangnmess G96... “ * fecicssce|cocess ..-.| 50,638 
Spiegeleisen..... emamniam| Pee oa dima eced. ante 3,953 
Wie tiacdvceness ae SS Beas iy, seed Deweeeaws 193 
‘* andblack plates“ or wena: sh BG Fos coca 1,978 
TREO GC iccccces. © « | 1,000 are PIO fesevcess 
Total United States.§§ 
{ April, 1900. | Year, 1900, 
Articles,  - =a 
Expts. |Impts. |Expts. |Impts. 
Antimony.. ....long tons|........ WEE occ ccés | gaa 
’ iis oN dekcaiess TR icine: | 4,074 
Copper, fine, in | 
all forms...... _ “* | $12,764 | §$3,492 | 59,646 | 17,648 
Iron, pig &bar.. “ « | a7 6,950 | 40,405 | 29,595 
hi ee 8 SC feccsscee 21,726 120 |297 ,962 
Iron& steel plates ‘* - 2,369 357 | 9.883 4,360 
Iron & steelrails ‘“* ‘ | 31,494 181 | 98,823 469 
= wae 7,993 146 | 27,729 599 
Lead, pigs, bars | 
Eos c0deu = “ a4 &3 324 686 
Lead in ore, etc. “ ” 7,325 9,169 | 28,908 | 29,324 
Manganese ore 
and oxide...... oD Taenases) See Peceacens 158,726 
Nickel “&matte “ “ SE iiccecedte SE Viccesccs 
Nails, cut....... ae - BI Pacwivnes DEEP ficcecss 
a Sa. = i [aa MSE [ecactuus 
Quicksilver... .. rae LAr SO axsasee 
Steel, billets, 
rods, etc....... “| 9.737 | 3,156 | 23,969 | 13,708 
WN eee 73 | 3,404 127 | 11,521 
** &black plates ‘“ = 42 7,475 82 | 22,407 
Zinc itera aie - 2,771 75 | 7,941 433 
~__OTO ..-. 220: eae Ee | eee 11,930 |... 








*New York Metal Exchange returns. By our Special 
Correspondent. $Not specified. §§ Monthly returns, 
Treasury Department. {Report of Mr. John Stanton. 
1! Week June 8th. **Week ending June 5th. Exports in- 
clude domestic and foreign metals. 





Import Duties on Metals. 


Thedutieson metals under the present tariff law are as 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 4c. alb. Lead, Lec. 
a lb. on lead in ores; 2c. per lb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 2c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6c. per lb. 
Quicksilver, 7c perlb. Spelteror zinc, Usc. per lb. on 
pigs and bars, 2c. on sheets etc Coppcr, tin and plat 
ipum are free of duty. 
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Financial Notes of the Week. 


The conditions of general business continues 
unchanged, with dulness in the speculative mar- 
kets. Somewhat unexpectedly, gold exports have 
been renewed, $3,000,000 going out from New 
York this week. The gold goes to Paris, and it is 
understood that the Bank of France allows in- 
terest in transit in order to secure the gold. 


The silver market has been steady for the 
greater part of the week, developing strength 
toward the end from active spot demand. 


The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, June 13th, shows balances in ex- 
cess of outstanding certificates as below, com- 
parison being made with the statement of the 
corresponding day last week: 


June 6. June 13. Changes. 











Pen Catch cs cbass $70,800,879 $72,185,419 I. $1,384,540 
I ecentweae® 12,071,803 12,882,706 I. 810,903 
Legal tenders .... 19,752,690 22,215,770 D. 2,463,080 
Treas, notes, etc.. 732,919 659,820 I. 73,099 

TS: \Gehsaskense $103,258,291 $107,943,715 I. $4,585,424 


Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $107,244,574, showing a decrease of $2,842,061 
for the week. 


The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clear- 
ing House—for the week ending June 9th, gives 
the following totals, comparisons being made 
with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 1898: 





1898. 1899, 1900. 

Loans and discount $610,762,500 $757,407,600 $806,751,600 
Deposits § ..cccccccccse 724,210,800 879,831,600 893,745,400 
Circulation .......... 14,719,300 13,606 800 22,878,800 
Reserve: ‘ ; 
PND hinccnsnsnnnnscs 179,182,300 204,163,700 169,551,100 
Legal tender ........ 55,711,500 59,617,300 72,259,500 
Total reserve ..... $234,893,800 $263,781,000 $241,810,600 


Legal requirements. 181,052,700 224,457,900 228,436,350 


$47,841,100 $39,323,100 $18,374,250 


Changes for the week, this year, were increases 
of $6.483,000 in loans and discounts, $5,790,900 in 
deposits, $419,500 in circulation and $378,900 in 
legal tenders; decreases of $680,200 in specie, and 


$1,748,025 in surplus reserve. 


Balance, surplus .. 


The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars, and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 





——— 1899. ~ -———1900.——_n 

Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N. Y. Ass’d $204,163,700  =—........ SIMA TEL IDD  vcaccncs 
England DLL. etsesehs ete. .ewaseee 
France ... 369,510,440 $244,048,650 410,377,015 $229,199,685 


Germany 147,885,000 79,185,000 140,820,000 72,545,000 
Spain ..... 59,295,000 65,565,006 68,445,000 81,530,000 
Aus.-Hun.. 150,730,000 52,865,000 188,215,000 47,190,000 
Nethl’ds 19,170,000 . 34,010,000 24,365 29,930,000 











Belgium 15,685,000 7,845,000 7,045,000 
UO 76,630,000 12,300,000 8,155,000 
Russia.. ... 482,745,000 26,170,000 417,860,010 39,880,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date June 9th and the others are of 
date June 8th, as reported by the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle cable. The New York 
banks do not report silver separately, but the 
specie carried is chiefly gold coin. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 





Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to May 3lst, 1900, are reported 
by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as follows: 








1899. 1900. Changes. 

UR.” Gicnnénccsbastcne £1,825,800 £2,372,160 D. £546,360 
ee 545,978 140.960 D. 505,018 
The Straits ....... 24,907 165,080 I. 140,173 
BOON. Sexackciccks £2,396,685 £2,678,200 I. £281,515 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £210,000 
in bar silver from New York, £22,000 from Aus- 
tralasia and £6,000 from the West Indies; total, 
£238,000. Shipments were £211,500 in bar silver 
to Bombay, £10,000 to Singapore, £4,700 to 
Penang and £2,500 to Shanghai; total, £228,700. 





Indian Exchange has remained steady at 16d. 
per rupee, and large sales of Council bills were 
made in London, remittances on famine fund ac- 
count adding to the demand. The Indian Gov- 
ernment has stopped buying silver for the pres- 
ent. 





Other Metals, 





Daily Prices of Metalsin New York. 















Silver, Copper. Spelter. 
} “wo | 28 lee Lead 
& fe 8 S= 2% (85 Tin, ot. s.Y.| St. L, 
= ES 2 ae” | oo |S Cts. | cts. | Cts. 
Sa 5 ea LS |o* #lb. # lb. #1b.|) # 1b 
nem > BE |e | 







94.874 60 275g 16 
11 4.873460 2754 16 


124.8760 2754 16 | 4.1 


13 1.8714 691K % 4.1246 
14 $.8714 60% $ 4.10 
15'4.8714 604 § | 4.10 


London quotations are perlong ton (2.240 lbs.) standard 
copper, which is now the equivalent of the former 
g.m.b’s. The New York quotations for electrolytic 
copper are for cakes, ingots or wirebars: the price of 
electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these 
figures. 

Copper.—Sellers have been more inclined to 
meet buyers’ views, and while this has resulted 
in a somewhat larger volume of business than 
we have of late had occasion to report, the mar- 
ket is far from active. We quote Lake copper 
157g@16c.; electrolytic in cakes, bars or ingots 
155%, @15* ; cathodes 15°4@15%c., and casting 
copper 1514c. 

In London the market for speculative sorts 
was quiet at the beginning of the week, but im- 
proved somewhat toward the end. It closed last 
week at £71 for spot and £70 10s. for three 
months, opening on Monday at £71 7s. 6d. for 
spot and £71 for three months prompt. On 
Thursday it improved, spot being quoted at £72 
2s. 6d. and three months at £71 15s. It closes at 
£72 7s. 6d. for spot, £72 for three months. 

Refined and manufactured sorts are quoted: 
English tough, £76@£76 10s.; best selected, £77 
@ £77 10s.; strong sheets, £84@£85; India sheets, 
£82@ £83; yellow metal, 6%@7d. 

Tin.—The market has been quiet, with but 
little business doing, the demand being restrict- 
ed to small lots for early shipment. Spot tin, 
while quite abundant, is closely held and com- 
mands a premium, selling above the price at 
which the metal can be imported. At the close 
Wwe quote spot at 30%c. and later deliveries at 
2914,@29%4c. 

The London market, which last week closed 
at £136 15s. for spot and £128 15s. for three 
months, opened on Monday at £137 for spot 
and 129 for three months prompt. It fluctuated 
early in the week and on Thursday rose to £138 
5s. for spot and £131 10s. for three months 
prompt. The closing quotations are £138 ds. for 
spot, and £131 15s. for three months. 

The production of Billiton tin for the year end- 
ing April 30th is reported as below, in tons of 
2,240 Ibs.: 








1899-1990...... 4,762 | 1896-97... ....5,438 | 1893-94 .. 024,623 
1898-99 .......5,408 | 1895-96.... ....5,584 | 1892-93 ....... 4,610 
1897-98 .......5,166 ! 1891-95 ....... 4,848 | 1891-92........ 6,244 


The production last year was the smallest re- 
ported since 1894. 

Lead.—We have again to report a decline in 
the price of this article. We now quote New 
York at 3.70@3.75c., St. Louis at 3.621%4,@3.67%4c. 
We understand that considerable purchases are 
being made at these prices, but we are unable 
to obtain a satisfactory explanation as to the 
cause of the decline. 

The market abroad for Spanish lead is £17 5s., 
English 2s. 6d. higher. 

Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt write from Cartagena, Spain, under date of 
June 2d, as follows: For the past month the 
average price of lead has been 89.56 reales per 
qtl., equivalent to a price of £15 10s. lid. per 
ton of 2,240 lbs. f. o. b. Cartagena on an average 
exchange of 32.22 pesetas to £1. The average 
price of silver has been 14 reales per ounce. The 
export of pig lead during the month has been: 
1,414,374 kgs. to Marseilles; 809,749 kgs. to Coue- 
ron: 498,555 kgs. to London; total, 2,722,678 kgs. 
There was also a shipment of 1,205 kgs. silver 
bars to Marseilles.* 

Spelter.—More business is reported this week, 
as sellers have reduced their prices somewhat 
and buyers have taken advantage of this to re- 
plenish their depleted stocks. We learn that 
over 50% of the zine ore producers have closed 
down in consequence of the present low and un- 
remunerative prices for ore. We quote New 
York at 4%4c., St. Louis at 4.10c. : 

In Europe good ordinaries are selling at £20 
Ts. 6d., specials at 5s. 9d. higher. 

Messrs. Barrington & Holt report the exports 
of zinc ore from Cartagena, Spain, in May, as 
follows: 1,250,000 kgs. to Antwerp; 450,000 kgs. 
to Swansea: 400,000 kgs. to Hamburg; total, 2,- 
100,000 kgs., all blende. 

Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s 10%c.; Hal- 
lett’s 95gc.; U. S. Star 9144@9%%c. 

Nickel.—The price continues firm at 50@60c. 
per Ib., according to size and terms of order. 


Platinum.—Consumption has increased and 
prices are higher. For ingot platinum in large 
—" $18.20 per Troy oz. is quoted in New 

ork. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal from store in large quantities, 
is worth 70%c. per gram. 

Quicksilver.—The New York quotation is un- 
changed at $51 per flask for large lots; for small 
orders $52.50@$54 is asked. San Francisco quo- 
tations are $51.50 for local deliveries, and $46.50@ 
$47 for export. 

The London price continues £9 10s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 

Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, 
f. o. b. works, are as below: 





_Aluminum,. Per lb. Fer lb. 
No. 1, 99% ingots..... 33@37c. | Ferro Titanium (20%)... 1.00 
No. 2, 90% ingots... . 31@34c. | Ferro-tungsten (37%).....35e 
Rolled sheets. .. ....42c. up | Magnesium $2.75:¢$3 
Alum.-bronze........20@23c. | Manganese (over 99%). . $1.05 
Nickel-alum., --.-d0@39C | Mangan’e Cop (20% Mn). .32c. 
MORMON - cies. chacee $1.60 | Mangan s Cop (30% Mn). .38e, 
Chromium (over 99%).... 1.00 | Molybdenum (Best)....$1.45 
Copper red oxide...... .6Uc. ; Phosphorus AD 4Tloc, 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%)..$1.05 | Tungsten (Best) ... .....95c. 


Ferro-Titanium (10%)... .90c. 


Variations in price depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 





LATE NEWS. 


Chief Engineer H. E. Nicholls of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway, retired from the ser- 
vice of the company June 14th, after a period of 
active duty covering 50 years. .ur. Nicholls has 
been chief engineer since the year 1884, and 
under his administration many great improve- 
ments have been effected, 





A cable dispatch announces the death in 
Paris of Samuel P. Ely, aged 75 years, who was 
from 1858 to 1883 heavily interested in mines and 
railroad ventures in the upper peninsula, Mr. 
Ely went to Marquette, Mich., as the representa- 
tive of Boston interests in Marquette County 
iron mines and railroads and became one of the 
pioneers of the great Lake Superior iron mining 
industry. He took a prominent part in organiz- 
ing the Minnesota Iron Company, which opened 
the famous mines of the Vermilion Ranges. The 
town of Ely, Minn., was named after him. At 
the time of his death he was interested in the 
Spanish-American Iron Company, which owns 
mines near Santiago, Cuba. 

The State Department in Washington has just 
made public the following memorandum received 
from M. Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at 
Washington: 

“Mr. Secretary of State: The question of gold 
mining on the Russian Pacific coast has called 
forth numerous inquiries addressed both to the 
imperial embassy and to the Russian consulates 
in this country, by citizens of the United States 
who are desirous of participating in the exploit- 
ation of the mineral wealth in Russian territory. 
Erroneous views have arisen in this connection 
which it is my duty, in the interest of our two 
Governments.and for the prevention of any mis- 
understanding, to rectify. 

“The Imperial’ Government granted, under 
date of April 11th, the exclusive right to exploit 
the mineral wealth in the Peninsula of Tchou- 
kotsk to Colonel Vonliarliarsky, of the Russian 
Guards. This gentleman has organized an expe- 
dition, under the direction of Mr. Bogdanovitch, 
a mining engineer, which sailed from Russia 
April 18th-May ist, for the Peninsula of Tchou- 
kotsk via the United States. 

“According to information which I have re- 
ceived from various quarters, numerous gold 
seekers propose to come from Alaska in the 
course of the year to the Russian territory to 
which the aforesaid Russian expedition is bound, 
which expedition, as I have already had the 
honor to inform Your Excellency, is alone au- 
thorized to carry on mining operations in the 
country. 

“In apprising you, Mr. Secretary of State, of 
the measure adopted by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, whereby the exclusive right to exploit the 
gold-bearing lands and others is conferred upon 
Colonel Vonliarliarsky, I have the honor to beg 
you to bring this measure to the notice of the 
United States authorities that are interested, 
with a view to the avoidance of regrettable mis- 
understandings.” 





By Telegraph. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Leadville, Colo., June 13th.—The Leadville 
Home Mining Company held its annual meeting 
yesterday, when E. J. McCarty, John Harvey, 
A. Sherwin, H. C. Mitchell and W. A. Polking- 
hesen were elected directors. 

The annual reports were very encouraging, 
showing that the mine had paid out $500,000 in 
the short time of its existence, including two 
dividends amounting to $1.50 a share on the 50,- 
000 shares of stock. The board of directors to- 
day elected John Harvey president; H. C. Mitch- 
ell vice-president; E. J. McCarty treasurer: A. 
S. Harvey secretary; A. V. Bohm manager. 
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June 16, 1900. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 730.) 


New York, June 15. 
Heavy Chemicals.—Quiet. Bleaching powder 


prime and domestic chlorate of potash are easier 
in price. We quote per 100 lbs. as below: 























Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles. 9 |————_—-——— -— —|—_——_—_— 
F.o.b. Works. In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali, 58%. 80@85 95@$1.00 85@90 
. “ = 85@90 $1.00@$1.05 | 1.024%@1.05 
‘austic Soda, 
Cota test....| $1.90@$200 | 2.25@2.30 $2.50@2.55 
powd, G0%.}..........4. saul G,«=—« Wo Saeaaeaaen 0% 
TOM 253 deeeseceeens 3.25@3.50 i, Capea 
+ DBS.) .. cee «e»| 350@4.00 3.75@4.00 
Sal Soda..... 7 wae abou a 6744@70 
COORG.) Zp: Lsevesccs « or 1.75 
Bicarb. Soda..| 1.25@1.3744 |...ccccecsecees 2.25 
« “ extra GEE. Ikskacsenscscan [si sedeiccancsbes 
Bleach Padr., 
BOG, DEMO al siincssecvecsccelecses abdes. 95s 1.75@2.00 
SEROP ME UE Chcsanhaus- sees laste. cdc nasiens 1.45@1.60 
Chi. Pot. cryst].. ..cccce eee} 9.00@9.25 10.25@10.50 
$* POW. |..eeeeee eeeeee! 9.00@9.25 | 10.50@10.75 








Acids.—Sulphuric is in good request, while 
other acids show a moderate volume of business. 
Blue vitriol is easier, owing to a lighter demand. 


Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified . 


Acetic, No.8 in lbs... .$1.624 | Nitric, 36° ...... .... ns 
Blue Vitriol. .. 4.8714@5.00 | Nitric, 38°............. 4.1214 
Aqua Fortis, 36° B GONG | IGEIO, 80%. 00. ccccccess 4.37 
Aqua Fortis, 38° ..... 3 8744 | Nitric, 42°........c000- 4.75d. 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4.1246) Oxalic . . .d.75@6.00 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66°... . 1.20 


Muriatic, 15°. ........ 1.20 |Sulphuric., 60° . 1.00 
Muriatic, 20°. .. .. .. 1.35 * bulk 50% ton ....14.00 
Muriavic, 22°.......00 1.50 


Brimstone.—New York arrivals this week 
amounted to 1,200 tons. Spot best unmixed sec- 
onds sold at $20.75@$21 per ton, and shipments 
$20.50@$20.75, while best thirds are held at $2 less 
per ton. The production of brimstone in Sicily 
in the quarter ending March 3lst amounted to 
119,038 tons, while the exports were 166,426 tons. 
Stocks on March 81st were 214,681 tons, showing 
a falling off of 47,406 tons as compared with 
December 31st last. 


Pyrites.—An importation at this port is noted 
of 3,390 metric tons Spanish copper pyrites. The 
Davis Sulphur Ore Company, of Massachusetts, 
reports another cargo of 3,834 tons this week. 

We quote: Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $4.75 
per long ton (basis 42%), and fines, $4.20. Charle- 
mont, Mass., lump, $5.50, and fines, $5. Spanish 
pyrites, 13@15c. per unit, according to percentage 
of sulphur contents, delivered ex-ship New York 
and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites con- 
tain from 46%@51% of sulphur; American, 42% 
@44%. 

Fertilizer Chemicals.—Again quiet, after the 
large sales of blood and tankage the last two 
weeks. High-grade Western blood is quoted 
$1.75 per unit, f. 0. b. Chicago, and 9 and 20 tank- 
age at $1.65 and 10. Sulphate of ammonia gas 
liquor for shipment is quoted $2.85 per 100 lbs., 
and spot at $2.87144@$2.90 Calcutta bone meal 
No. 2 holds at $28 per ton, and No. 3 at $25, while 
domestic steam ground bone is worth $20@$22 
as to purity. 

The prices for potash salts at New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia, per 100 lbs., are as fol- 
lows: Muriate of potash, 80@85%, basis 80%, $1.83; 
muriate of potash, minimum 95%, basis 80%, $1.86; 
sulphate of potash, minimum 90%, basis 90%, 
$2.5014; sulphate of potash, minimum 96%, basis 
90%, $8.081%4; manure salt, minimum 20% potash, 
64@66c.; double manure salt, 48@5314c., basis 40%, 
$1.06; kainit, 12.4% potash, $9.05@$9.30 per long 
ton; and sylvinit, 384%4@39%c. per unit. For Nor- 
folk prices add 2c. per 100 Ibs. to the concentrated 
salts, except double manure salt, to which add 
le., and for kainit add 30c. per ton, and sylvinit 
le. per unit. For Charleston, Savannah, Wil- 
mington, N. C., and New Orleans, add 1%c. per 
100 ibs. to. the concentrated salts, except 20% 
manure salt, to which add 1s.; and to kainit add 
30c. per ton, and sylvinit 1c. per unit. These 
prices are for not less than 500 tons of bulk salts 


or 50 tons of concentrated salts, and are based . 


upon river shipments from the mines to sea- 
port. For shipments by rail add 5c. per 100 Ibs. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Very dull. Arrivals at New 
York this week were the steamer ‘‘Capac” with 
27,136 bags, and the bark “Ellisland,” with 26,562 
bags; total, 53,698 bags. Sales on spot and to 
arrive were made at $1.65 per 100 lbs. Higher 
prices are anticipated by importers in the near 
future. On June 3d a cargo of 19,455 bags ar- 
rived at San Francisco from Peru, and two 
more are expected for the local powder works. 

Concerning the coast market, Messrs. Jackson 
Bros. of Valparaiso, Chile, advise us under date 
of May 5th that the heavy falling off in the 
European deliveries of nitrate of soda has had 
an adverse effect on the market here. At the 
same time the scarcity of tonnage prevents any 
possibility of combination. Producers have in 
some few cases given way slightly in their 
prices, but on the whole are more inclined to 
maintain their former limits. A sale of 96% for 
delivery January to June was made at 5s. 4d. 
steamer terms, being a drop of 144d. on former 


transactions. Exports in April were 1,439,000 
qtis., making in all 8,076,000 qtls. (362,304 long 
tons) for the first 4 months of this year, against 
8,922,000 qtls. (404,677 long tons) in the same 
period in 1899. We quote 95% June, 5s.; July- 
August, 5s. 1 d.; September-November, 5s. 214d., 
and 96%, 5s. 2d. for near and 5s. 314d. for forward 
delivery, all ordinary terms. The price of 4s. 
1ld. with all round freight of 33s. 9d. stands 
in 7s. 14d. per cwt. ($1.71) net cost and freight 
without purchasing commission. Sales from 
April 24th to May 3d, inclusive, amounted to 278,- 
000 qtls. (12,609 long tons). 


Phosphates.—The domestic market continues 
quiet, while abroad the European buyers are 
making better inquiry, though actual business 
is still limited. The exports of Tennessee phos- 
phates from Pensacola in May aggregated 13,618 
tons, making a total for the five months of 52,952 
tons, against 35,3386 tons last year, showing an 
increase of 17,616 tons. There were also ex- 
ported through Charleston, S. C., in May 4,862 
tons Tennessee rock. We note an importation of 
720 tons from Connetable Island by the Interna- 
tional Phosphate Company. 

Charters booked recently include 1,856 tons 
from Fernandina to Gaddvikep, and a second 
Baltic port at 28s., July sailing; 1,394 tons from 
Fernandina to Gothenburg, June sailing, at 
private terms. 

We quote as follows: 


Ci. f Un’d Kingdom 
or No Sea Ports. 








| Per Ton 
Phosphates. F.o.b 








r | Unit. | Long ton. 
‘Fla. hard rock (77 @ 80%) $7.50@8 (0 '734@ 814d |$12.09@ 12.87 
*F la. land pebble (68 @ 73%) 4.35 | 7d 9 80 
*FlaPeace River .'58@62%)| 3.00@3 50/614@¢5¢d|_ 7.80@7 95 
+Tenn. rock. 78%, export. 4.00 T6@i¥4G 11.15@11,31 




















i 78% domestic. | Lecicacede cs Raccurueteeusen 
Treeesecccn TE% 3 LGM ccncsece<| wade on eeeeis 
{Tenn.......72% Si SAO sh éciew eeccees 
tSo. Car. rock, crude.... 3.00 644d 7.80 
tSo. Car. roek, ground... Oe Wagar. oan ed acgicee inde 
Algerian, rock...(63@70% |........... 7d 9 30 
Algerian, rock. ..(58@63%)|........... 634d 8.18 
Christmas Isle. . .(8U0@85%)|........0.. 8lod 14.03 


*Fernandina. tMt.Pleasant. {Fetteressa. 


MINING STOCKS. 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 727 und 728 
of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: 





Boston. Philadelphia, Montreal. 
Colo. Springs. ° Spokane. London. 
Denver. Salt Lake. Mexico, 
New York. San Francisco. Paris, 
Toronto. 
New York. June 15. 


Professional trading is the rule, as there is 
practically no demand from outsiders. Amalga- 
mated Copper weakened on sales to $86%, and 
Anaconda to $401%. British Columbia Copper is 
lower at $10. Union Copper of North Carolina 
made sales on curb at $25%.@$3%. Gold Hill, also 
of North Carolina, and promoted by the same in- 
terests as Union, brought $5 on curb on sales of 
about 650 shares. Homestake, of South Dakota, 
which is paying regular 50c. dividends monthly, 
sold 40 shares at $72% recently. American 
Smelting and Refining common eased off to $354, 
and the preferred to $90. Standard Consolidated, 
of California, receded to $3.75 from $4. Horn Sil- 
ver, of Utah, declared a 5c. dividend—the first 
in 15 months—and sold at $1.20@$1.30. Of the 
Colorado shares Portland, of Cripple Creek, is 
up 10c. at $3.10; Isabella is steady at $1.25; Mt. 
Rosa, 78c.; Work is off 8c. at 29c.; Anaconda, 
35c.; Mollie Gibson, 1c. lower at $22c.; Little 
Chief, 18c.; Pharmacist, 12%@18c.; Alamo, 15%c., 
and Dunkin, 1l4c. 

Father de Smet, of South Dakota, has levied 
a 25c. assessment; it sold at 5c., which is the 
first transaction in a long time. Moulton, of 
Montana, went at 38lc. 

Auction sales include 500 shares Rochester 
Mining and Milling Company at $1. 

The Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex- 
change held its annual meeting on June 11th, and 
elected Mortimer H. Wagar, president; C. H. 
Badeau, 1st vice-president; Edward R. Betts, 2d 
vice-president; E. R. Grant, treasurer; Valentine 
Mott, chairman; D. K. Young and George L. 
Ring, trustees of gratuity fund (5 years); W. J. 
Alpers, Roderick B. Mather, H. T. W. Waller, 
W. Jenks Merritt, S. M. Moran, J. P. Wintring- 
ham and C. H. Ray, arbitration committe; wv. C. 
Jacobus, Valentine Mott, S. A. Luther, George C. 
Thomas, R. M. Jarvis, C. E. Thorburn, Ogden 
D. Budd, C. H. Van Buren, T. De Witt Scoble 
and A. S. Barnes, directors (2 years); Thomas 
H. McGrath, director for 1 year. 

The New York Stock Exchange has listed $6,- 
700,000 7% non-cumulative preferred and $7,500,000 
common stock of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company. 

The Pure Oil Company, a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, has increased its capital stock from $1,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. This company is the chief do- 
mestic rival of the Standard Oil Company, and 
is in effect a selling agency or consolidation of 
various independent producers and refiners. 

Among them are the American Oil Works, 
Continental Refining Company, Columbia Oil 
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Company, Seneca Oil Works, Emery OilCompany, 
Germania Refining Company, Independent Re- 
fining Company and E. H. Jennings & Brother. 
Of the $10,000,000 authorized capital $2,000,000 is 
in 6% cumulative preferred stock: and $8,000,000 in 
common stock. At present the greater part of 
the product of the company is sold abroad, 
especially in Holland and Germany. The com- 
pany has bulk stations in Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and Mannheim. The oil goes through 
the pipe lines of the United States Pipe Line 
Company from the wells to the western border 
of New Jersey. From there is it shipped in tank 
cars to the yards of the Columbia Oil Company 
at Constable Hook, N. J., and thence by tank 
steamer to Europe. The officers of the com- 
pany are James W. Lee of Pittsburg, president; 
Michael Murphy of Philadelphia, vice-president; 
Hugh King, treasurer; W. H. Duncan, secretary. 
The board of directors consists of James W. 
Lee, Michael Murphy, Hugh King, Delavan 
Emory, of Bradford, Pa.; Charles P. Collins, of 
Bradford; E. H. Jennings of Pittsburg; Peter 
McDonnell, New York; Victor Phillips of New- 
castle, Pa.; Lewis Walsh of Oil City, Pa.; Peter 
Phabold of Oil City; W. H. Westgate, of Titus- 
ville, Pa. 
Boston, June 14. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The market has been a little livelier and less 
narrow than for several weeks past. This does 
not mean a boom nor anything like big trading, 
for the volume of sales has not been large; but 
prices have.been fair, considering that the ten- 
dency has been rather to sell than to buy. In 
fact, any decided appreciation in quotations 
would bring out a big lot of stock. The trading, 
as matters stand now, is chiefly professional. 

Calumet & Hecla recovered to $728, while Osce- 
ola sold at $60%. Utah was quite active and 
sold at $26. 

Dominion Coal rallied to $40 and was one of the 
more active stocks. 

The blind pool stocks did not get much atten- 
tion. Most people are getting to be afraid of 
them; and the perplexing nature of the tele- 
grams from Montana adds to this feeling. The 
suits pending are so numerous and the issues 
so involved that it would take a Philadelphia 
lawyer—or a Butte expert—to say what any 
given decision of a court really means; the aver- 
age man is hopelessly at sea. The latest reports 
look as if politics were to be added or rather to 
be brought out more prominently. They indicate 
that the Heinze-Clark party are bidding against 
Daly for the support of the Butte Miners’ Union; 
and what the end of that will be no man can 
tell. It looks as if the blind pool stocks were 
good things to leave alone. 

There is quite an undercurrent of talk about 
the zinc stocks which were sold here so freely 
last year. There are not many sales of these 
stocks, but those holders who look ahead a little 
are beginning to realize that most of these com- 
panies were capitalized and floated on a basis 
of $45 or $50 zine ore; and they are wondering 
how dividends are going to hold out with ore at 
$30, and $25 in sight in the near future. 

The United States Oil Company has declared 
its usual quarterly dividend of 50c. a share, 
payable July 2d. 

Colorado Springs, June 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The local mining market has presented two 
distinct phases during the past six days—heavy 
trading and dropping prices. The reviving of 
the bitter legal fight between the Wilson Creek 
Consolidated Mining Company and the Independ- 
ence Town and Mining Company has had a de- 
pressing influence upon the entire list of stocks, 
for the reason that the issue involved is one 
that touches every company. In this suit a re- 
newed attempt is being made to break the Gov- 
ernment patent to the Hull City placer, the 
property of the Independence Company, it being 
alleged that fraud was practiced in securing the 
same. Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock heard 
arguments from the attorneys of the Wilson 
Creek Company on Thursday and Friday of this 
week and attorneys for the Independence Com- 
pany will argue in defense on June llth. The 
Wilson Creek Company is asking the Secretary 
of the Interior to instruct the Attorney-General 
to bring suit to annul the patent to the Hull 
City placer. 

The significance of the case to the stocks of 
the other mining companies listed on the local 
market is found in the fact that if the patent 
of the Hull City placer can be broken there is a 
likelihood that attempts may be made to break 
the titles to other patented lands. 

Aside from the legal aspect of the case, the 
shares of the defendant company were weak. 
They dropped from 66%, closing to-day weak at 
61% @61%. 

The balance of the market was practically fea- 
tureless. On Monday the Elkton-Raven-Tornado 
deal was ratified according to the plan outlined 
in the letter of last week. On Thursday the Elk- 
ton directors declared the first quarterly divi- 
dend of 3c. a- share, amounting to $75,000, pay- 
able June 20th or immediately thereafter. Elk- 
ton stock, which is the only stock left after the 
consolidation, advanced during the week, selling 
at $1.20@$1.28. These shares are lower than the 
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old Elkton stock because of the increase in the 
capitalization of the company, a feature con- 
tingent upon the deal. 

Anaconda strengthened from around 34 to 36 
during the week. It is believed that provision 
has been made to take up the company’s debt of 
$112,000. Ingham declined violently during the 
week from 22% to 1914, recovering to-day to 21\%. 
A well-laid bear raid was responsible for the 
break. None but local buyers were the sufferers. 
Acacia weakened, through the unwise action of 
the directors of that company declaring a lc. 
share dividend amounting to $15,000 when the 
company has a very limited cash reserve and a 
mine that is being worked by lessees only. Sev- 
eral bull reports about the selling of the Burns 
claim of the company were punctured this week. 
New Haven, Virginia M, and Ternderfoot Hill 
Consolidated have all made arrangements this 
week to sink shafts on their properties, their re- 
spective depths being from 300 to 500 ft. The 
Isabeila Company will declare its second quar- 
terly dividend of 3c. a share, amounting to $67,- 
500, at the directors’ meeting to be held early 
next week. 

The week’s sales on the local exchanges 
amounted to 4,323,000 shares, of a cash value of 
$741,000; last week they were 3,650,000 shares, 
cash value $624,000. 


Portiand Ore. June 8. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The organization of the Portland Mining Stock 
Exchange is a new departure for this locality 
and is sure to result in benefit to the mining in- 
terests of the State and vicinity. The mines of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and British Colum- 
bia are attracting much attention in the East, 
and the people of Portland are determined to 
take advantage of it. Those*having charge of 
this Exchange are getting in shape and have 
secured a large room on the ground floor on 
First Street near Washington, next to the First 
National Bank, and are fitting it up for business. 
Portland will become a great mining center. The 
capital represented by its mercantile interests 
is now more than $21,000,000. The construction of 
smelters here has already been broached by east- 
ern capitalists, and it only requires intelligent 
concentrated effort to secure this. 

San Francisco. June 9. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The usual sort of a market this week; light 
business and small fluctuations, with inside 
trading entirely. The usual bulletins from the 
Comstock and some electric power talk failed 
to excite even a languid interest. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cal- 
ifornia & Virginia, $1.50; Ophir, 71c.; Silver Hill, 
42c.; Mexican, 21c.; Savage, 15c. 

The sales on regular call at the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange for the year to date compare 
as follows: 


1899. 1900. 
SRDRRET,, GREPOS .cccnvcssccsccncssces 121,955 164,400 
RES!) 5-2. lsccsbesessceeessbeienass 350,860 112,000 
SEO i vcxcibksoduscbnsivnncusesnescece 272,625 252,730 
EL ULVELbxenentesebeseeeebuvessonouces 209,215 121,500 
RUN Gnkccschkcheressbeeeserecsee cen esee 164,580 171,015 
TE oo cckccncicckcawesbekseaasneseese 1,119,235 821,645 


The total sales show a decrease of 297,590 
shares, or 26.6%, from last year. May business 
was better than April, but considerably less than 
in March. 

On the Producers’ Oil Exchange business has 
been fair, with the demand chiefly for stocks of 
producing companies; prospects were rather 
neglected. National Oil sold at $6.25; Home Oil, 
$4.75@$4.80; San Joaquin, $2.90. 

The Homestake Oil Company is now paying a 
dividend of 20c. per share. There are 10,000 
shares in the capital. 

London. June 1. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The South African mining market has bright- 
ened up a little this week on the news of Lord 
Roberts’ entry into Johannesburg. The mes- 
sages so far received as to the conditions of the 
mines and plant are satisfactory, though the 
exact amount of damage due to neglect misman- 
agement or wilful spite cannot be ascertained at 
present. The movements in quotations have 
been due entirely to professional operations and 
the public has come forward as speculators, so 
that the actual amount of business has been 
small. 

The West Australian section continues to be 
by far the most prominent part of the mining 
market. The report of the Ivanhoe for 1899 was 
a full and complete one and showed the com- 
pany to be in excellent order, with a brilliant 
future before it. Now comes the news that the 
output will be reduced considerably owing to the 
decreased values of the oxidized ore, and that 
the directors have summarily dismissed their 
manager, whom only a month or two ago they 
praised so highly. The whole affair is shrouded 
in mystery and the directors will have us be- 
lieve that they are as much surprised as the pub- 
lic to receive such news. This succession of 
collapses has caused considerable distrust on the 
West Australian market. 

Very little is heard nowadays on the London 
market of American or British Columbian com- 


panies, but this week some attention has been 
attracted to the Granite Gold Mines, Limited. 
This company, on the advice of its engineer, Mr. 
Ernest R. Woakes, has made arrangements to 
acquire the adjoining property, the Poorman. 
The Granite Company had already done some 
development on the Poorman and the results 
warranted its entire purchase and the provision 
of additional plant. The two properties can be 
worked in conjunction under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Woakes estimates an extrac- 
tion of $15, partly by amalgamation and partly 
by cyaniding. The company intends to increase 
its capital and issue shares from time to time 
as capital may be required. 

One of the undeservedly unfortunate com- 
panies owned in London and operating in Amer- 
ica is the Twin Lake Placers, Limited, which 
works gravel deposits in Lake County, Colorado. 
The company has only twice paid a dividend 
and has been twice reconstructed. Losses have 
been caused by unexpectedly dry seasons and 
consequent scarcity of water, by thefts of gold 
by employees, by robbery of gold in transit and 
by temporary poorness of the gravels, and last 
year a flood was the cause of a debit balance. 
These accidents at first sight seem more like 
excuses than reasons for failure. But on the 
other hand most of the money has come out of 
the directors’ own pockets and not from the 
public and the managers are experienced and 
reliable hydraulic miners. The chief sharehold- 
ers belong to the circle of Mason & Barry, the 
mine owners in Portugal. It is to be hoped that 
their persistent belief in Twin Lake Placers will 
prove eventually to have not been misplaced. 

To the vulgar mind the name of the famous 
Mr. Hooley is still an item of interest. People 
seem to think that he intends once more to 
launch out into company promoting on a large 
scale, and there are continual rumors in the 
daily press about his intentions in this direc- 
tion. He is, however, not likely to do so until 
his bankruptcy business is properly squared up, 
and even then it is doubtful whether he would 
care to expose himself to the attacks, both pub- 
lic and private, of the multitude of sharks that 
robbed him right and left before. The most per- 
sistent of all the rumors relates to a concession 
which he is supposed to have obtained from the 
Czar to work extensive gold estates in Siberia. 
But all this is the invention of the fertile brain 
of some member of the press, and has no founda- 
tion in fact. 

Tyee Copper Company, Limited.—This com- 
pany is now appealing for public support and 
subscriptions to its stock in London. The com- 
pany has been formed to acquire the Tyee cop- 
per claim on Vancouver Island. This is not ex- 
actly a new proposition, for the same property 
was offered to the London public last year un- 
der the name of the Chemainus Mining and 
Smelting Company, Limited, though of course 
the prospectus of the new company does not say 
anything on this point. The Chemainus flota- 
tion was unsuccessful because the promoters re- 
lied on the public to subscribe, and did not get 
underwriters to guarantee the issue. Their 
proposition was a thoroughly legitimate one and 
the prospectus a model of straightforwardness, 
but all the same the issue failed. It is a remark- 
able thing, and, perhaps, not generally known 
that the public response to a prospectus is not 
usually very great. To insure success the pro- 
moters should get the issue underwritten and 
pay a handsome premium for the underwriters’ 
services. Such underwriters are chiefly stock- 
brokers with clients’ funds at their disposal and 
many bankers and merchants will perform the 
same services for a consideration. After the 
failure of the Chemainus Company the holders 
of the option, Messrs. Livingston, of London and 
Vancouver Island, did some more development 
work and are now offering the property under 
the name of the Tyee Company, and without 
the assistance of the house responsible for the 
Chemainus Company. The present prospectus 
states that there is a large body of ore averaging 
7%% of copper and $6 per ton of precious metal 
contents. The output is figured at 100 tons of ore 
per day, and the profit with copper at £50 per 
ton is estimated at £40,000 per annum. The 
capital is £120,000, of which £80,000 in shares 
goes as purchase price and £20,000 is now being 
offered for subscription, the remaining £20,000 
being held in reserve. The estimates are rather 
higher than in the Chemainus prospectus, and 
the terms of business not so liberal. No esti- 
mate is given of the amount of ore in sight, so 
the figures of production, contents and costs can 
be little more than guesswork. Consequently the 
success or otherwise of the company is quite 
problematical. 


Paris. June 4. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The arrival of Lord Roberts and his army at 
Johannesburg has confounded some of our con- 
fident prophets and created some stir in the 
mining stock market. It has, however, decreased 
the desire of holders of Transvaal gold stocks 
to sell and the dealings in those stocks have 
not been large. Our Anglophobes are confound- 
ed by the news and rather disappointed that the 


mines were not destroyed. Now they do not 
know what to say. 

The market generally has been rather dull, and 
a certain weakness is apparent in the meta]- 
lurgical stock. New business is coming in slowly 
and a fall in prices is feared; moreover coal, ore 
and wages are higher, so that work costs more. 
Even at high prices supplies of coke cannot be 
had as fast as needed. 

There is a steadily growing interest in the 
electrical companies, not alone in those which 
supply light, but in those which are organized to 
furnish power, whether for working tramways or 
for manufacturing establishments. The com- 
panies of the latter class most prominent at 
present are the Compagnie Generale de Traction 
the Societe Thomson-Houston, and the Societe 
des Forces Motrices du Rhone. The Compagnie 
Generale d’Electricite also finds much favor. _ 

The Exposition continues somewhat : disi1- 
pointing, both in effect and in the number of 




















visitors. Azote, 
DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. > 
NAME OF COMPANY. eae Total to 
er date, 
Date hare. Total. 

; 3 $ $ 
Acacia, Colo..........- June 25 .O1 15,000 15,000 
§Ala. Steel & S'RB-, Rey 2) BAO Nivneccasocdsaies 5. 
sAm. Coal, pf., Md ...|June30) 2.00 120,000} 922.500 
tAm.Steel& Wire,com.|July 2) 1.75 875,000} 1,750,000 
t4m. Steel & Wire, pf |July 2) 17 700,000) 4,900,000 
Calumet & Hecla.....|June 28} 10.00 1,000,000) 69,850,000 
*Central Lead, Mo... |Junels|  .50) 5,000 172,000 
Daly-West, Utah. ..../'unel5| = .25 37,500} 382.500 
*Doe Run Leed, Mo. |Junel5} — .50 2,500) = 105,000 
§Dominion Coal. pf...|July 2) 4.00 |......... |..... 2... 
§Empire Steel & I.. pfi\July 2) 3.00 |.......... pak) was 
*Golden Cycle. Colo ..|/June18) — .05 10,000} = 318,500 
Gold King, Colo .|June20)  .0% 30,000 180,000 
*Howestake,S. Dak..|June25)_— .50 105,000) 8,773,750 
Horn Silver, Utah June30) — .05 20 00'| 5,270,000 
*International Zinc...|July | OL 3.524 26,427 
§ Maryland Coal, pf... |June30} 2.00 37.700 584,319 
*Modoc, Colo .. ..... Junelds|  .01 5,600 175,000 
tNational Salt, com...;/Aug. 1} 1.50 |...... 
tNational Steel, pf. ..|June30| 1.75 |......... 
tNat’] Tube. com...... Be ES! BOD Ae cececess 
tNat 1 Tube, pf........ ee er Rt Tec czeeaiens Aas 
*N. Y. & Hond. Ros...|June6) = .10 15,090) 

Omega, Colo........ June 22; .01% 18,188} 
S$Osceola, Mich....... June2 | 3.00 279,000 
Penna. Steel, pf. .... |July 16) 1.75 26,250) 
*Portland, Colo. ......|. Junel5| —.02 60,000 
tRepublicTron&S , pf\July 2) 1.75 371,997 
tSloss Shef’d s. & I. pf|July 3) 1.75 |.......... ol gee 
*Smuggler, Colo . |Juneld -03 30,060) 1,515,000 
Southern Boy, Colo...|June10| .02% 25,0°0 35 000 
Specimen, Colo .-. |dune 8) .1334 153,37 153,037 
§Tamarack, Mich..... June 29} 7.00 420,000! 6,690,000 
United Verde, Ariz. .'Junel5' = .75 225,010) 1,837,500 


* Monthly. t Quarterly. § Semi-annual. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Name of Co. |Locat’n.| Date. 


| Place of Meeting. 
American Boy... |Wasn...| June 25.| Spokane, Wash. 
Baoker .-+.|Colo. ...|July 2.| Leadville, Colo. 
Best & Belcher..|Nev. ..|July 12./sSan Francisco, Cal. 
Bunker H. & Sull|Idaho...|June 17.) San Francisco, Cal. 


Centennial....... |Mich - July 13.) 60 State st., Boston. 
Dipper .. . Utah... |June 20,| Salt Lake City, Utah 
Golden Fleece...|Colo....|July 20.|( ouncil Bluffs, lowa. 
Homestake ... |S. Dak. |July 18.) San Francisco, Cal 
Iron Prince...... Utah... | June 16.) Salt Lake City, Utah. 
SPRINT s 500605002 Utah. ..|June 25.| Salt Lake City, Utah 


.| 20 Nassau St., N. Y. 
San Fra cisco, Cal. 





*3peciai meeting. 


























ASSESSMENTS. 

— — No| Deling. Sale. | Amt. 
Allison Ranch-Ford...|Cal.. ee Le a eee | .01 
ees iNev OOF EO Avec | 05 
Arrastraville ......... Cal..| 5) June i July 11) .10 
LE Ee Nev..| 64) May 29 |Junel9) .15 
ten HBatlor.......0s0<s [Utah| 4) Junel4 |July 2) .00'{ 
PEEMMRCSNS| << asaguens iNev..| 56, June20 (July 10) .03 
SOU sah 50s saenns Cal..|...| July 25 |........| .10 
Calfornia Borax ...... Cal..| 3) July 5 |July 30/2 (0 
Eureka Con. Drift....{Cal.. 25) June30 |July 21) .01 
A eRe Utah; 1) July 6 |July 17) wis 
Father de Smet. .... |S.D’k! 3) July 9 ‘Aug. 6) .25 
Garibaldi ... .... ..<< iCal..| 2) July 9 |July 31) .04 
Geyser-Marion ...... |Utah| .| June27 |July 30) .03 
Goleta Con ........... \Cal..| 1) Junel5 |July 9) .06 
Jenny Lind...... ... iCal. |...| June 2 |... .... 01 
DUMEMID kn aensckesssann Nev .| 68) May 29 |June 20| 03 
Lion Con eve. -.-(|Utab| 3) June 2 ‘June 2X) .00's 
Marmaduke ...... ... S.Dk)...) June 1 |July 1) 0s 
SURI came oeae os \Cal..| 4) June 6 |July 25) .10 
Melcher... ......... |t tah] 2) June29 ; 
Meteor...... {Utah July 10 $ 
Ophbir.. . Nev. | 78) June 6 
Pacific .. |Utah| 3) July 10 
PICNIC........ 090. «+ |Uteb 1; June 9 
Ruby Hill............|O%ab] 1) July 10 
NO aan \Cal..| 4) June 22 
Seg. Belcher & Mides. Nev..| 25) June 20 3 
NR ccks\s. sseecann sax(idss|ss0) SERB ES 1... 10 
Silver State.......... Utah|...| July 2 |July 20] .0G% 
LS ee Utah|...| June26 |Jjuly 16) .0! 
BOD Eck csacceeusexes Utah) 13) June30 |July 21) 01 
ME”. “Ssccnons'S ogee Cal.. -::| July il sisal < Ree 
GRO OOM «2.2.2 ss0se0- |Nev..’ 33) June 7 (June 28) .05 
EE -csenens ssu0 anes Utah | June 6 |June 26) 15 
WEY 655055568 Sexe S.D’k} 9} June 5 |June 23} .00% 
Sager a een snare anphameeanemmenasenenanene etna ee teat 
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NEW YORK. | BOSTON MASS.t 
nia 
June 8 | June9. | June ll. | Junei June 13 | June li June 7. June li. | June 12. ; June 13. 
wong tener | tae) Se ee rath ner ——"—-|sates | Nam or —|Par| No- = —-— | sans 
Comrasy = jtion. | val.) wi L L.|H.)L.| 8.) Lb. | a.) L. | BY] L. Company, |VAl.| Oi es.| H. | L. L. |. ;L. | BH.) L. 
——_, a See eee eee eee eee eee “f —— | 
Alamo ........--,O0lo.. 1 ose 4% lB} 20s 1536 ees 16) .18 Adv ’ $25 Re Re oo te es 8.75). 10 
Alice, 8 8.» ..-..|Mont.| 25 +: i 2 40}, --_ |-*-a0e | Aetna Te loool 2. |e ira sbevxcd[eceribasee: Pt aye. tevote -++] 1.68] 1-£0] $80 
Amalgamated 10 8. 7 87. 5 8700|s6"48|66.50|82" 13|66'88|87.N0|86.75 . ee ne 1.25] : 325 
*,naconda, c a 25 Y 50/4G.13/41.00/40 50/41 00/40 5u}40.00) ... | “920 | Amal Gop. ..| 100 “oon 9. Co. dda 50|88 00/87 .50|88.25 87.98 88 00]86. 7a] 36 50 1,335 
Anaconda ‘Gold Colo.. Wl iisocss lcs soso] .cUMlseess coos] 039] coee] B8].....] 1,00) 4m.ZbL.&8..| 2 Bes ul 00 See pa 11.00]... 149 
Argentum-Jun.. 2 saan tipiess se +19) ..0]s “+ * | Anaconda...... ee 
Ariz. Lead......|Ariz.. 25 -00}..... 15.00) .....|15.08}. . .)15. % 14 50}. Arcadian, c. 19.50|19.00 19.50|19.00/i9.50/18.50} 1,005 
Belcher.. coe Nev... 8 ‘- seers = ce coc] fo a secee] 086] roe} Arnold, . oN ooo! Se * 
B &Belcher. .| * 8 eaash tee re. NE Pech wa Roxas No aaaRcascals-x0, bxecudbeges saddleaaes ae ee 
Brit.Col.Copper|B. oe rl Re. | OE Be | | ose: f an. fevane tfes- - 
Brunswick......|Ca I eel eetea| | ../:8 7518.50) 300 
ae 3 ese “New. a: see]+--*++ | Bingham, & @.. «| 9 25) 9 50) 9.78) . . * 
airy: see - ‘<9 | Bonanza, Dev.g} !'| 800,000) 1.00) ....| ....]..-- Jowee- oaks: wo @pheuee ‘ aie 
Comstock T.....|Nev.. S 2,540 oe en eh geese 8.18].. 50 
oon Oe bonds a ee see _ Boston & Oo. . . 938 or leweee 999) 72" "355 
ee 08. on,Tr.R}| <9) 150,000/30) (297 (300 (29% |29¢ |295 |300 (299 [2938 |..... core 
Creede & C. G..|Colo.. 1.009 | British Col... ...| 5] 200,000 10 88| :0.63|10.75|..... rept, ie iets ed 10.75]... |1u 88] i0.78| 725 
Cripple Cr. Con} “ oles 2000 Butte & Bost., ¢ js i . 165. Saale. aa aldn 15 
Cr crews Point. . -|Nev, +» ior ldaoadd wanes tans vee] 9001 Gal & Heclav’c. 15 220 |728 1725 
Dontwié Terra. 8.Dak. 50 BO} .eeee] -BU]..0..]  -50).. 6.) +, CentiLturcka. 
Dunkin.. -|Colo. . t seeleweee|oee eealcoeesfocees 200 Central Oil..... 
Elkton...... 1 sees] seers fee weleree leoes foereels 200 Cochitt, z...... 7 
Father de Smet |Daxk...| 25]. vaeabeedeit cemilseres Goin cd 00: afcces 100 | Gont. ZuMg&Sm 
Golden Age.... |Colo..| 1]: iénealoeae?|) Oeil aes| so cea|vsesioors -| 2,000) Copper Range.. 
Coleen Preece. a : cavelnnae * kate - idewe 23 ee a ee 100 | Crescent. s...... 
Gou AETV (NOV .cf FB bal icccclocecclocces e © ees . eee ® 
Homestake..-,. 8.Dak! 100 bccn eaeel eae 100 a 
Horn Silver,....|Utah..| 20 1.30 ae 1.23] ... Elm River ... 
Iron Silver.. ... Col 0. 2u coe] 60! ... Federal Steel... 
Tsabella..... sees 1 ee SBliisas! HEB icese do. pref....... 
Lacrosse...... .| ‘* 10 old) rcce Jooe. looses Franklin, c..... 
Leadville.. .....} ‘* 10 OG]... of OBl eves Gold Coin ... 4 
Little Chief.....|_“ 1}.. AB] oo oo] Del eoee I. Royal Con. c.| 25] 100,000|25.00]...../24.75)24 CO).....] eeeefeeees[eeee. 780 
Mexican. -|Nev... 8 1Zj-...-] 20]... Mass Con........ 
Mollie Gibson... Colo.. 5}. Bf cccleces Jeooee cack Se ME dace! -<ocelesncalsoscalvcensbeace 
Mt. Rosa. 1 cfoccce| 000] - o00 Merced, g.... . | 15] 100,000] ..-.[eccccleccesfoccc-Jooce-f ooo fo: | evcefe — fo cocfececs|occesfeccses 
Ontario.. Utah.| 100 7.00).....] 7.00 : Michigan...... 100 
Ophir... .. Nev.. 3 a aa Mohawk, c... | 2%] 100,000]..-..|.. .|14.00}18.60}18.50;.... | |... 18.60]. -..] .-- Jo... 390 
Pharmacist. .|Colo 1 peatene ¢ &L 130 
Phoenix... -|Aris... ¢ A. Gold Dreg.| 10] 100,000].-...|.00--Jeces. Jecce] seoce os 
eee - (Cal...) 10 Old Colony 2 rs . 25 
Portiand.. -|Colo.. J 2 Old Dominion,c} 2% 0,000 17.00] ... |16 S0)..... Re eees< liu 
Potosi. . Nev.. 8 Osceola, c.......| 25 93,000 61.75|60.25|60 00|9 50/80. 00 59.25160.0u|. .|60.9:/39.00)60 25|65.00 1,1:2 
Quicksilver al...| 100 se Parrot, 8c. ... a 2291880 40. 80 89.50]40.U0|39 %5/40 00 89. 50|40.10/39 25/4u-ul}|39.50)39.88] 39.50] 2,573 
aa” aes? ye aeeee Pioneer......... % is aa” dea’ 40) 40 
enébe: a0 ow eos 3 secs e+e uine) ‘ ‘ 00, 1 1 
Sierra Nevada..| “ 8 coe] ST] oo | 2B]... fe reeee guiney 6 25 100.00 Bitlis: [oon<s 
Small Hopes....|Colo . ‘ ee. Seiaaw RR aaa a -50]....- | Santa Fe, g. c.,| 10 NY ee Ie 
Standard Con.../Cal . 8.95 400 3 75 550 | San. Ysabel, g..| 5] 130,000] 1.00]..... 
Tenn Copper.. Tenn a 13.00 m. 00 13, 00 11.00/:3 00) 11.00 3 oe il 0) 1B. ca it. - 13 50}12. 00 +++ + | Tamarack, c... 000} .... 
TOPDRGO §.. ceccleOs.: Vives veehoceesfocece] vce) seveelees ecneh ask ee +s-++ | Tecumseh....,.. 80,''00] ....0] eee 
Union Cor... .|Nev... 26 RAM ct A cstcelaetal Jelalbes “elo, abetvasn these cca e| oollNees . | Tri Mountain...| 25 ,000]..... -CO}.. 
= er -|Colo. Bl eB eecalcees. ecco] Ol cos ae sO 00 Jalaceceds wee 7 Union C.L......| 25] 80,000].....].... sais Mane eeasbuans petigeiesen 
Yellow Jacket, 'Nev.. Sl igs ee a) qiibessael ocselveceal: at@leecwsly Wlessce 200 United States. . = Noe) wena cu. sp cece oles oo] 18°00". 48" 80]i8 Gdli8-60 
U. 8 100,000} :5 5015.00] '5 13]15 00]15.25]15.00|15.00r... 5 
sa Os ERR eee Boe. 5) 3u0,0u0!26 00)25 13]25 25124. 75)25.13'25.U0/25 O0|.....be.eeteeeee 26.50/24 50 3,287 
Am. 8m. & Ref,) ......./$100) 38) 37 3854 36%) 32 | ...| 3696; 35) 3694) 3534) ....; ....) 4,605 | Victor.. ...... 5] 200,000].....).-... J: 1 copies 5 se : Bor ida 
 & pf. 100} 9084] 90%4| 9.36 9 44] 90%] 8940) 905a} 9) | VU |... | lL] Litt] 1'g34 | Victoria “22.02. | 5] toocoo) PI) I tht sas afecar Pan al SeaMiecacd bese. 
Am.8.& W Con B44] 8446) 344g) 3398) 3: 3344) 3444) 334q) 3436) S444) 34 eeee| 19,960 Pr Beton 3. 25, 60,0u un of ceeef co-- pee oefeee os 
f’rn 7434] 74 | 74 | 73hG] 75 | 7346] 7454) 7356) 7550) 2494] 7444).....] 3,837 | White Knob .../ 100} 0,000/.....]... {15.50}: wine PRAY ae cofscss ase i 150 
Am. Tin Plate..| ......| ! 219m] .... | coon] .-- | SL36] 2036] BL3G] ...] 22 of MANET ssc 320 | Winona, c... 25} + 100,000]..... ee eve . . ee tse 
ee EN ccc ctt| MEM ok Yelle cl ewes % SUL, al cisecl (aM Reweca ect ... | _ 100 | Wolverine, ¢.::} 25] 60,000} 8 03].:..}38.00| .. 38.00 saws Posataleces 57 
Col. Fuel & pm Colo.. 100 34 | 3856) S2Bd/ $2 | 3294) 31dq 33 82 3384 SE: | Ses 9,835 Wyandotte. WUPIQUGS cel uccacallvavesl ccach asacboszas a vabaadrabadacdPeaees : 
0) © ol Bablcesss co focce ee co-fe * a ee oa err ere soe . 
Federal Steel...| .......| 100] 33%) 38ig| 33%] 33°'| 3iig) "S199, 3336] 3134) 335u| Sidi! S216] °°. | 96,085 + Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 4,025 
Fleming’n C.8¢| W.Va. 100| 20%] 25°] 2638] 28"| Qos] 25°) Ser| 2a°"| da¥g| 23%] a1) aa™"| SL? 
eming’n Va. )} 26 3 4 2 26) 26%) 28 26 , i rr 
Int’l Pump. ...|. ..... i8 17 | 18 | te| 13 | 16 : SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Jane 4, 
National Lead. “i ne ly 954 ee sil 
Y4| 96 -. | 95 0 i ; hi Shares.|val.| Bid. shea 
National Salt... sel ae] 49,.| dove 40 cere tt cs Te a ee home ~— 
- 9 W | 67 |..... Da cinnnsuaesin ,000| $10} $0.50 60 || Horn Silver.......| 400,000/825 | $1.10 1.50 
Nat'l Tube... . df |... |. 627 | alice...... a0 * - 37% = cass Joe Bowers... .| 700,000) 1 -06 10 
Press, St. Car. . s|-----] 453d] ....] 930] Buckeye 1) .0146| .0234|| Joe Bowers Ext..| 450,000) 34 0034) UL 
“Pf | 100) 32 29 | | ae] wee] se ef] TO | «ee lesa . s| +e 2.0] Bullion-Beck & Ch. 10} 3.40 430 || Little Pittsburg..| 400,000) 5 |....... Ot 
Republic I, & 8. 034) 1138) 11 | 1056 5,730 | Centennial Eurka. 25| 23.00 | 25.00 || Lower Mammoth 150,000] 1 65 66 
f eo, | ee ig Bee 1,110 | Chloride Point. 1] .05 ‘ 5 23 2.2846 
Sloss-Shef. on04 2: | 2236) © |..... eae RUIN a scecasseu 8] 6055 34 | LO 1.09 
pf. 100] 65 | 62 | 6 2 $ | 62 | 65 | 62 | 63a]. 5| "0256 2 | 5.25 | 600 
Stan.Oil of N.S.) °22227"| 100] 530 1548 [550 547 [544 1547 [544 1559 [594 J55) [544 1] 20s ; <| 400,000] 5 0745] 0894 
Tenn.0.1.&R.R. «s+ eof 100) 70%) 69 | 69 aie 68% 674 68 6644 6998 8 me ee #0| 1.30 | 150 || Ontario..... ......| 150,000/100 | 6.75 | 7.5u 
¥ seeccee! LOO). Je. [eee] eee : 20} 17.01 | 1708 || Richmond-An. ..| 500,000] 1 05 old 
U,S.CastLP&F | ...... | 10) 6 | Sd) 6 | 5% 6 | | 5h4 534 “Bi sees 5} .60 | 2.90 || Sacramento .....| 1,000,000) 5 2%) 2346 
: - seevee| 100) 42 | 41 | 42 | ah | 42 | 4 a (om sv o tls is Eagle Bl cccoccc]-coe.. .| GReVGn Mine. . 150,000}20 | 45 4G | ...... 
va. Coal &C | tosses - 7 ST ee eS . ++ | Eagle & Blue Bell. 1} .80 ‘90 "|| Star Consolidat’d| 500,000] 1 40 45 
ioeane ae tan sat see) ene ‘ ea cb i : Four ie eaea.xs 3 0894 0544 Sunbeam... Deewana enn a ¢ peas 
7“ v 5 BIONB. ..-ccsesecves . . UNSNINGE,....66- - | . 
&x-dividend. Total alee, 1a, FAB. Geyser-Marion...... 5| "03 .U394|| Swansea.......--.| 100,000] 5 | 4 12s) 5.00 
Goiden Eagle .. 1] .0136 0244|| South Swansea.. 150,000) 1 3.49 1.21 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* Grand Central... 1] 563 | 5 675g] Utah..............-| 100,000] 1 
- Homestake......... 5 | eae adh dan cucu aekiaeaess 200,000) 10 2950 3.8236 
June7. ;Junes. ; June. ; June ll. ; June 12. ( June 13. 
oy oF L’ca- | Par |———_——_ — ——— —— |Sales 
_——_— vocaeesll He} hog LB bod ae bed eee Lae TORONTO, ONT. 
' “a “| hf ; ; : ; ~ | June. 
Am Alkali . seoees ers . a a. 27 75). 1 255 NaME oF (3 May 3v. i Bey 3 June 1 Janes June 4 e5 hee 
Bethlehem Irn| Pa. 57.75|57.£0| 115] OOMPANY. (>) poo «| Bo AL! By A | By A. | Be, A} | Bey A 
Bethiehem 81. Bi ++} i8°18|i5.00|15 G0|i4. 7515 00 14.73 8,399 —— || | | | ——  —|§ | | —— | —— | — | — | — | — 
Cambria Iron. 4.00). 43.5 Ontario: 
Cambria sei. | * 50 |i7.75|17 36 i. 35 : hi 38|i7 00 it. 00 16.75|16. 3 16.63] 16 73|16 50] 3, 786 Golden Star | 1 | .15%%4| .17 17 | £4884) 1436] 1436 
Susq. I. & 8...| 0: (2°90) O00) SOO). nee] cass bases 2.50} 2 25| 2.80)... 2.30 ee 2,295 | Ham Reef..| 1 | .u9 | .1 1L | 0956) <3) | Ose 
United Gas I..| “ 50 Jule}. nie bo... dinseglins Jatsselats fais dol o7) "936 | Olive. ..... 1 |. | .16 48 | 08 | .18 | .10 
iphia. shares sold, 11,521. * Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Phila- Seen Sees 1 4 | 223 14 25 14 a A oe Boe os 
delphia Big Three. | 1 | 03s) uz J.'-..-| .- "| 0384 & " Ce i OS foot.) "ss | 500 
lack Tai : Soe axcecsl cs. | clea (Les j 7 NS cceabededval 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Cariboo | 1 | ‘99 | 98 | foie. 92” | 9 62 | 99 | 9 [EO Joos 1, 
GMS (TURE ic |i ’ Eee .|38 00 «300 38. 45-0 SergasBearee aac 
Loca- } Par | June | June ; June ) June | June) June eer 25 |96.00 145.00 | . 
: eer Trail,. | 1 06: Oe Se 0634) .0754| 0554) .06%4) 06 | .06%)......) -. ..)11,500 
NaME OF Company. tion, | value.) 7 | & 9 ft | 18 | Dom. Coal. |25 W206] 44.38) oc: --_| 4 Ou} 44-0y) 42.00) 44.00} 42,00) 48.28)....-41 ----. 10 
Nev. | $8.00 | wy ] 39 | a9 | 30 | a9 | 119 | Batevtewe.c. | L | “Otsa| 1u6sa| -coecsfoet”2:] SOrsa| “09 “636 “08"] “06 | “07” 
8 3.00 -26 25 48 ° +) 25 Tron Mask... 1 3u “40 pa ees es 30 .4U 3) 40 
0 8.00 | 105 | “9 | 9 | 100 | 1.05 | 1.8 | kom. (at | car | oad [tific ae | 82 | as | “8 
a . Hi 18 Minnebaba. | 1 | OL | .O4 J..c:..)'<'..:] son | “ok | “OL | 06 
“ a a a = - _ 2 Mont Cristo | 1 efece of ease 
Con, California & Virginia...) * 290 | 145 | 1:45 | 1:45 | 145 | 145 | 1'5p | Mont&Lon. 0: ise 
CROWE FIRS ...00sesscceeees a. 8.00 08 08 08 .08 07 6? | North Stare 1°20 
Gould &Curry........ < 8.00 { 18 | .22 iwi wi 2s ie 115 
Hale & Norcross .. .. - 3.00 14 26 +36 224 125 23 | peices M. 66 
TMOUOD. 0.<000.00emceese -~ 2.00 | .08 08 08 .07 0 | hembler "3 
MOXIOONR.....0cccceses coe = 3.00 22l 2 -20 .19 220 ie “02 
Occidental Con........ .. " 3.00 13 -13 12 12 13 . 102 
SIMME a5scosecsiees sede ” 3.00 a) | e9 1 | .% | gee apes. 05 
Pe ceistseorsnivvens e 8.00 20 | '20 21 aE  ienes a a. 1°00 
RI cs cssesmmares “ i ow) wl wi | c: 8 | wee 1.85 
Sierra Nevada...... * 8.00 30 .29 27 29 Wate — "0516 
Standard Con... Cal. 10.00 | 4.60 | 3,75 | 43) | 4.30 | 4.25 | 4:25 | white Boar, “0256 
Union Con.... Nev, 2.50 2 ° -20 +20 a Winni “15 
Utah Con..... “ 1.00 18 113 113 12 M12 38 | Sovchen tie. : 
Yellow Jacket. Deacieasacsenece “ 3.00 14 ar 4 14 "18 3 | BOG Held, .03 194 1B an cct8 wastes 
an. G pl U8 OE FD uc. clacensabeceese 
CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS.* Sans Stee ls! 06! 2087) .0b6) 2. IIE 
Semen at No. | nae (| may ®. May 24.) May 2. | May 2. | May 28.) May 29 sales * 
Company. |shares|Val.| H.;L.| H.) L.| H.) i| BL] H, &.| HL. SPOKANE, WASH. 
nes fae om —| — | — | —| — —| —| —| —| —| — Par, Week, June 8. 
Anaconda.... | 100,000/5.UU| ....|... PE NAME OF Par; Week, June s._ NAME OF va 
Blue Goose... 18,000 tg) 15. ~$0)t4 14. 00 is 00 10. 00 is. 09 10. 5! is. 00} 10:50] 15.00 i0. 00) 19.25 19 90 20 ComPany. val.|B, , A. | Sales. Company. al.|"B. | A. | Sales. 
uca horn..... 4.00 awe oe, ke ee ee a ae ee 
Caribou....... 010} 1 00) .50 0 “iv £85 a0 “183] 49] °.95] “:40] "785 Zao] Butte & Boston....... 02 | .03 | 14,650 
Dominion .... 100.000} 1 OU).....]... GEN c+ edlivescal | as “3s Ss Conjecture .... ....... 01 -08 oa 
Home..... ... | 100,000} 1.00) 4.70 460 aes 443] 165) 4.6 | 4°60] 4.58] 4 681 4 60 465! 4 6u 1,466 ystal. 43: se ween. Mans DP OE GEE Jewxee nad 
National. ..... | 100,:00} 5.ul| 6 50/6 875 6.375] .:..| 6.5U/6 875/6.375| ...\6.375] 6.25) 6.95]..... ‘ng | Deer Trail No. 2.. ......|81 | .06%| .079| 14, 
Petroleum.... | 100,000} 100} .40 35]. . SNK 068 eseel couch ONE exe *-35 i sea 26 | Evening Star...... eoee | 1 | 0736) LU tee 
Fan Joaquin. | 100,000} 1 00). : + sfececsieos efoees | 0+ ofeccccieo celecocel © cfecece] . . | GOMM EMOZO....-cocccccclocce, OL | OS |... - 
West Lake ;000] 1.00] ":80) :2n] “.80} °° 65] ”-85] 270) “sap 222:1°°95] "S68 © 25/65] “100 | Golden Harvest........ 0136} .02%4) 7, 
Yukon ....¥% | 100,000! 2.50) 1.00) °90) 1.00) .90/ 1.25) -90! °951°°'93) 1:16] ‘831 1 10) 285) 1.100 | Insurgent. ............/0.10 O34) .0)44 -».-0+ 
* California and Producers Oil Exchanges. Total sales, 5,531 shares, Zim Blaine vocccnnes dL | AL | IG Joecase 
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COLORADO SPRINQS, COLO.! 

Se esiees 9. 

Name ov (Par| Jane4 | JuneS / Juneé / June7. | Junes. | June? 
Courany. |val| "B. BRIBRIAIR (A (RIA IBA eT AL 
Acacia.....| 81 | .3534| .35%| .3334| 54 56) “35%| .34 | 03896) 9336) -93%%| .33 | .8336] 59,500 
Alamo.....| 1) .15 15%} 15 .15% -1534| .15 15%) 21474) 21556) 214%) .15 5,000 
Am. Con 1 j -06 | .0584) .06 | .055¢) .05%%| .0534/ .057%4' — 1,000 
Anaconda,.| 1 35 | .85 | .86 -35 M4 86 27,600 
Anchor woes 1 | -03%¢| .033g) .0356)...... -0334).. ones 2,000 
AnchoriaL.| 1 seein AED Lesneeelesonsal sanenelssbess coves 80 
Antelope...| 1 0334) .03 -U33¢) 03 0334) .03 o- -of SRO0D 
AOl@® ....646| 1 | -GddG) D596) 22.00] eevee] oe we] reece o-- «| 0659) .05 . «| 053% 1,006 
Arcadian...| 1 Se Fe a ee ee ee 7,000 
Arg’ntum J) 1 ae. Gna-e--d oe «| -20 &..| .20 500 
Banner. ...| 1] - 0454) .04 | O436)....../ 0436) 0434) -U436).....-.. 
Battle Mt.cC., 1/| .2 304) .29 oB0 J... ..] RW |oro-e -29%| 24,800 
Ben Har....| 1] .- O74) .07 0p4; .07 0734) .07 -U744 x 
eS : ibs “ti 11% iiig -114e| .1144) -1134) = 13,000 
Blue Bell, .] 1 | -1954).....6]- 22-0] -- - |. accolecsveel o119G)..--0- . coe ce] os of s02* cheoece « 
Bob Lee....| 1 -0636| 06 | .0654) .05%%/ .06 -055¢| .05%%| 14000 
Buckhorn..| 1 -06%_) .06 | .06%6)..... +| -U64%)......| -064e 4,090 
Cadillac....| 1 0244] .0234¢) .0259) .02 | .0236) .02 | 0256 J 
Central C’n| 1 0534) ...... +0536)... 0: 05 ° 
Champion..| 1 46] .07 0734) - 07 
Cuiser. seat ‘ -0844) 13 
C.K.& 1 0256) .0234| .02%| . 
C.c. Gor bia! 1 OTH) ....2- OT) 
C.C G.Ext.| 1 54 -0846 
C.C. & Man.| 1 ll 10%) . 
Copper Mt.) 1 04% ae 0434) . 
Creede&CC; 1 ‘a ee 
©. Cc. Con...| 1 -1é 13%] . 
Dante...... 1 13 13 ° 
Des Moines; 1 -069¢) Ofd¢) . 
Eclipse . 1 -0844) .05 i 
ElktonCon | 1 1.4934] 1.2056) 1. 
El Paso G..| 1 ssenéelnneeeel % 
Enterprise. | 1 2234) .214 ol 
F.Rawlings) 1 Al ets 
Favorite.. L ]- cc cefees. efece-solerseee! -- --]eeceee cee 
Findley... 1 15 15 
Garf.Con..| 1 wae Tosesea 
Golden Fi.| 1 42 -82 "4D 32 3 SR 1 AD I. cocces 
Gold Hill .| 1 0336; .0344) 0334) 02%] .03}4) .02% U346| 35,000 
Gold. =n n.} 1 -0% J -0954) 0938) .093¢) .0958) 49,000 
Hayden. 1 0. 0244) .02 | .0236) .02 U4) 11,00) 
Ida May ...| 1 Ae [ovrsoe 2954] .27 | .28 6,0 10 
Indep’ ndce| 1 d 62 “Gass -6184| .61%%) 160,400 
Ing. Con. % . 1936] .1998) .20% ate 167,000 
Isabella. oo 1 1 as . rita Ks aes ys) 27,500 
Jack Pot...) 1 “59 14,600) 
Josephive..| 1 “02 “0234 ‘oo 02%) — 7,000 
Key West..| 1 03 -0349} .03%¢) .033n) 25,500 
Lexington.) 1 1M] .1DBA) .1T -1734] 84,500 
Magnet R..| 1 | .0356) 03%) .035n| .0334) .0354) .93%%| .035¢) .03%)....- -} 04 035g) .03%4) 7,000 
Margaret 1 sece-e] 0234] 024} .02% 1, 
Marger 1 -04 0134) .04 -0434) 18,500 
Matoa. 1 er 33 34 23,400 
Midway 1 i 0534) .0534) .0554) .06 18,000 
M.J 1 | 04 —_ -0444 000 
Mobile ..... | 1 | .034@) .0334) 0356) .U3%) .034¢) .03%¢) .0336) 0598)...... 0334) .0354) 11,000 
Moll.Dwyer! 1 | "0354 | “os 036 "034 -03%| .04 000 
Mollie Gib.| 1/......| .% | .24 | .25 | .24 | .263¢) Za | 2h |...... 23 025 2,500 
Monarch ..| 1 | .083¢) .0834) .U83¢) .0844) .U8h4) .0846) .08 | .u8s6]...... - «| 07%! .08%4) 17,000 
Montreal...| 1 | .09 | 9%). 09 | .09%4} .u9 | .U95¢) 12,000 
Moon-A’c’r) 1 | .65 ww J 60 -6034) .64 2,500 
MorningS.| 1 | 0394) .U3%4| . 03: O3%4| .0344) .0354 000 
Mtn.Beauty; 1/| .10 | .104a) . -09 | 09%) .09 | .0954| 71,000 
S68 00055 cc GD Bp ccs hch GD. Moss cked (ME. Uses pel LOB. Seuapec Oe Aecesas .80 000 
National....) 1 | .10%)| .11 11%! .12 | LM] .1e 215,000 
Nellie V....| 1 | .12 Rw). ese) 12 it 1444] 15,000 
New Haven! 1 | .08%) .0s% 083g) .053¢) 0236) 0836) 44 000 
OliveB’nch.| 1 | .05%4) .06%) . O5dq} .06 -0536) .U55¢) 23,000 
Oriole.....-| 1 | .04%) .05 J 04%| .0554| O4%)..... 2,000 
OrphaR coc] 1 |....-0| 19%] . 1846! .19 povel Sane 1,000 
Pelican..... 1 | .02%) .03 | . « «| UZ36]... -.| U2% 000 
Pharmacist; 1 | .123¢) .1244@; . sliK| .12 | .11%) 22 000 
Pilgrim. . 1 | -13%4| = 13 | .134¢]...--.| 13h 5,000 
Pinnacle...) 1 | .21 20 ond Se -20% 8,000 
Portland...) 1 |...... 3. is 3.00 |3.05 |/3.00 (8.02 10,800 
Prince Alb.| 1 | .U436! .0454 0434) .0454| .0436) .0434| .0456) 16,000 
Princess....| 1 | .06%| .06% 065g) .06 -06 | .065_| .06 | .U6d_ 000 
Progress ..| 1 | .0634| .0674) . 154) 06 HOG) -0646| .07 | .065¢) .07 4,000 
Pythias.....| 1 | .06%) .0640| .0634) .063¢) Otsg) .0644) .06 ams ans -0634| .U6$%) .07 |..-...... 
Raven. ..-.-| 1] .7:44| .7634] .76 |....-. 76 aoe -Slaeee<* “660g eeesselense slesss -06%4 1,500 

epublic...| 1 | .063g) 0634) .06 -0634) .06 -0644| .0644) .0634 -06%%| 06 0635, 8,000 
Rob’tBurns| 1 | .045g) .04%) .0434) .U5 0454) .05 | .04%) .04% Bing 0136) .04%%| .U44e) 82,000 
Rose Maud.) } | .0934| .10 0944) .10 095g) .19 |.....0] .10 -0954| .U95a} 0936) .095— 500 
Rose Nicol.) 1 | .14 | .14}6]....-.|..... o|.---- Je. 2 -| 1394] 014 | 1189) 014 | 1486) 214 23,006 
Sliver Gold.) 1 | .013¢! .0156) .U14q| .0146] .0134) .0136) .014¢| .UISY].... .].... -| 0134) .0146} 5,000 
ase. 1 12%) .13%%) 13 | .1334] .13 | .1844) .13 | 133g) 21346) 1334) 21836) 15% 5,000 
ee ee eG ee a ee ee ee ee i Ree ee ie coscse] §=6 ND 
rie WS ices al o5 sel nenees conlenaneelipeseelseessalscccebloes+<0 ‘-eebl as caeeles on 
Trachyte...| 1 | 106%) .07%4| .(63¢| 07° "|" 10684)" 207 |" 10636) 207." |"10636|" 207 || 10656] °:063<|"~* 8,000 
Uncle Sam.) 1 | 0434) .04%4] .0354| .C4%) .04%| 0476) .045q) .047%%) 0446 tage 0455) .045¢ 8,000 
Union...... 1] .40 vse} 0 41 OS AR). 0 oO 1 Wel kaces Maxaw clsccace Soe 09) 
Vindicator.) 1 |1.42 |...... as TRS: TRGB 4. STUD: Sisssosdanscan 43 |1.50 |.... 
Work ....-| 1 8214 gig! “318 32%] .3134| .32) -3134| .31%) .31 304 3054 8134) 34,000 
Zenobia.. 1 "16 1544! .16 | .154¢ 16 MB: Sissske 115 | 115t6! 215 164a) 4,000 

















+ Colorado Springs Mining Stock Exchange. 





Total sales, ‘,727 591 shares. 





MONTREAL CANADA.* 





















































Week, June 11. Par W eek, June 11. 
NAME OF COMPANY. Vall H L. | Sales. NAME OF COMPANY. |vqi| 1H. L. | Sales. 
Big Three............ . |$1 | -04%| .02%6| 135,50||Monte Christo.. 8h 106 | .0336|...... 
California. ......... = 1 Le Montreal G@. F.... 02...) 1. | 105 | 103” |: 
Can. Gold Fields....... 0.10 Montreal-London. ....|0.24 26 23 5,600 
ceblipherhbehbees 1 Okanogon........ BJ ..ccvellccs-s0] 0-o0--- 
Deer Trail Con........ 1 Payne 1 /1.30 1.00 5110 
DRinces. > «+ weabses-4'E Rambler-Cariboo.. 1 23 14 poviene 
Golden Star ........... } 1 Republic Con..... 1 |1.00 MT jecccne>> 
Gold Hills Dev....... ee 1 ee ewaraign. 1 | .30 | .20 700 
a eae }1 | WEEGED 2.000. 0100005 1 | .96 | .85 2,000 
Majestic.... -. p= im Be 
*Montreal! Stock Exchange Total sales, 160,000 shares. 
MEXICO. June 2 
Prices. 
Name OF CoMParY. |No. of} Last | ——————|| NAME OF ComPany.|No. of} Last 
shares.| div’d. |Op’g.|Cl’g. ___|Shares. div’d|Op’g.)Cl’g. 
Durango: “eats 
Barradon y Cab.. 2,400)...... -| g40) $40 del Monte.. | 2,554 10.00) 550) 00 
Candelaria de Pan. 1,200).....0+. 20 20 aan cegnaiase He} 6,000 8.00} 170) 145 
Capuzaya Guan.... 2,400) .....006 15 80 evecceces co 960 5.00} 270) 280 
Restauradora.......| 10,000)........ 10 20 Sorpress 960 7.50} 290} 280 
Cesmateese: Union Hacienda. 2,000 5.00} 250) 240 
Angustias........... 190} 180}| Mexico: 
Cinco Senores 7. - = ns sozonee 3,00 sas bi] 5 
uadalupe Hacie’a eranza D.. 1,300 
Trinizad. aviadora. 15 6 Michoacan. y —_ 
do. aviada...... 15 10||_ Luz de Borda ava| 4,000 |...... 22 12 
a> Minera de Poz 6 8}/8. pnw gy» ee 200 
algo oi y e.ecce 255 270 
amistad 3 yConcord. 2) ,s||@acatecass | wo | 0.00 : 
uriana y J 4 
Bartolome de Med. 65 70} Cabezon..........| 2400 |...... " ls 
pein -exenbes 230, 200|/| C’delar. de Pinos} 2500 |.::"2| 280 240 
Lus ca > idarav: 120; 100}|| PalmadeSomb..| 2,400 |...... 50 40 
Pabellon........... 30 Petk-6lecnbne= 56 abe8 sonbene beneen aeennelacesas 
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DENVER, COLO.,! 

Name oF (Par) June 2. (_ June 4. / June 5. | Juneé. ; June?. | Junes. ie 
Compane. joet) 5. (4. | 8.) 4. 1 3. & | 8. 

Alamo. .../ 1}... 0 +-ehe 

Pees... Si a BE Licccccdo ened AS 1 <O0OE) oBE Iu-s.x-1 c0e |ece...! ..... 1 anes 
Aola...... 1 © efocece 

Arg. J.. 1 Jo-e. .Joee ‘i 
C.K &N..| 1/°.02/: “0236 a 

Dictator. ..| 1 | .025¢| .03 | .025¢ 0834 Be) 0234. ate 
Maton ... | 1 |. «<4 os-cofk OD : 5 Sarat nea 
Findley DAS | WB sins ccdawnccAs accclsaceccl cas: “T1544 : an 
ON OW Ebon. ondovess-4e. MONG UO” Aeveckstecnecclvecss dees 104 
Golden Age| 1 | .03 | :085¢] ‘0334 0356) 20856! .: UE ted ol ceo he 
Indepen’ce| 1 -66 | -67 | “site|. 5 | S16 <62se| 62nd) 03 [22° || ooo [oo "500 
ron Clad.. “ . . ¢ 06 i OC 
Isabella :.| 1 /1.25 [1.27 i. I 1.26 1. “Soe i oeael ” 1 oss 13586 1 sept a 0% — 
Magnet R’k} 1 me U8%| "0354 0% +08: WE Tsasss Havecesd 4560 
National ! Us 21034 “da. 8 cpeeee pads 01184) 1236) -°c09 
ew Haven ° Al ° 0 d | yt 
New Zeal’ 1 Sac gay “i Fa - “4 oA om - 0856) 0856) 08%) 4,000 
Old Gold...} 1 Oi 02 “0136 ‘02°}.° —.| "0188 ma 
Omega. ewer : O01 | .005 | .006 | .005 j...... eet 
Seat aaa de 
— eve : “bibs “O16” O86) 10154)" Oi86) 0156) 134!" 0156 vis cis “oiég|... 0° 
Vindicator.| 1 i.4936]1-5036. ee ee Pe 
Wh.of Fort.| 1 0136) 20194} LOde) 202 ong og oo] Be 


+ Official Quotations Denver Stock Exchange Total sales, 39,000 shares, 
—————————— Eee 
——— 
PARIS. , May 21, 


Name oF Company. Country. | Product. |Capital| Par | Latest|__ Prices. 
Stock. | value. | divs. |Op’ning.|Olosing. 




















































































































































Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
Actieries de Creusot...... 2,000 75.00; 1,949.00; 1,915.00 
ce 2 Firm) eeee 500 125.00} 3,525.00) 3,515.09 
_ Fives-Lille.. 500 85.00 540.00 527 00 
- 2 Huta-Bank.. 500 |........) 4,595.00) 4,675.00 
la yasmnenmenes 500 50.00} 1,665.00} 1,780.00 
faete....»-. eee oovegazes = ae 8,800.00 
® . 2,990.00 930.00 
Briansk Russia...... n 500 [.ece....| 1,201.00 Lise 
Cham 8. Africa..../Gold...... .. 25 8.75 37.00 87.50 
Co’ CTOSB... 0008 France...... eo onccceee 800 70.00) 3,070.00) 8,010.00 
pembeows 8818 .. ... 500 12.50 1000.00 1,045.00 
eens seeeee evceee seecee jooeccesel. eeeseseslecessess 20.0) 027. 
Dynamite Centrale...... pe Explosives... 500 20.00 450-00 geo 
Peceusesee-Suyeens... BpPaln. .. 2. (LOA. .000c000|cecccresee 500 85.00} 1,298.00) 1,276.00 
Fraser River.............| Brit. Col’mb/Gold........ 250,000 25 11.00 9.50 
Huanchace ... ....eccceee Bolivia...... Silver. cas ae 000,000} 125 170.50 165.50 
Laurium.... ......0.++...| @reece......|Zine & lead. 16,300,000 500 596.00 595.00 
MalNdano. .....00 -ecccces| ECBLY..00 c00e)|ZlMGorers cee 12,500,000 500 1,280.00} 1,250.00 
Metaux, Cie. Fran. uate France......|Metal d’lers.| 25,000,000 500 507. 494.00 
Mokta-el-Hadid Algeria... ../Iron.... . ../18,312,500 500 1,225.00} 1,225.00 
Napthe Baku Russia.. Petroleum.. punbenees gceepennas 824.00) 822 50 
Napthe, Le.. pod wine peeeeied 1,300.00} — 1,300.00 
Napthe Nobel. cosets eonecee am aa 667.50 
eonssees 350.00} 13,350.00 
Nickel... ..c.c00- 250 472. 470.09 
—— — = 2,760.00} 2,750.00 
Salines de l'Est CS Balt.. cet | Mo 280-00| _ 270°00 
Salines du Midi..........| France......| ' ete. ees | 1,010.00' 1,065.00 
Vielle Montagne........' Belgium....'Zince ......| 9,000,000! 80 750.00) "7y0.00 
LONDON. June 1, 
| Author- it di 
NAME oF ComPany. Country. ized an. ns —. a, 
capital. ‘|Amt.; Date. Buyers Sellers . 
28. d.| s.d. 28.4. f 
Beaten SRS M..0100->~- Alaska.......++ omeem ] : 3d oleate 1099 17 6 f 0 4 
Nia ncovcces ecccccces J J ay, 17 6 ) 
Alaska-Treadwell, g......- © seveesees! 1,000,00015 0 0316 dl 1f00 4 i 0 5 Q 0 
Anaconda, C., ........-++.| Montana........| 6,000,000} 5 0 0/82 japr., 1900] 810 0| 815 0 
De samee, €- p Beevesceeeee | IGANO......00000+) 400,000} 1 0 0) 6 |May, 1900 3 0 4 0 
Elkhorn ority (New), 87,500} 1 0 0} 20 |June, 1898 1 3 8 9 
y aman mare ge ee : : ol’s°e'"13; ns0ne ecece 10 20 
ran 20 an., 1900 15 0} 17 6 
Hall Mines, c. 300,000} 2 0 0| 10 |May, 1899] 1 0] 1 6 
Le Roi, g. 1,000,000} 5 0 0/50 |Nov., 1899] 610 0| 612 6 
Lillie,g. Colorado... 250, 1 0 0} 24/Apr., 1900 78 2s 
Montana, g., Montana... 660,000; 1 0 0} 6 |Apr., 1899 8 0 4 0 
Mountain Copper. California. 1,250,000} 5 0 0/110 /Apr., 1900} 510 6/515 0 
Newfoundland, c.... Newfoundiand. 250,000} 1 0 Oj. cae nee 2 6 7 6 
Palmarejo & Mexican,g., | Mexico..........|  700,000| 1 0 O)....../-..0..1, 20) 80 
Stratton’s Independence. Colorado. ......] 1,100,000} 1 0 0/20 |June, i900] 216 3| 218 9 
Copiapo, C....-..--+--eeee | CHilC.....e.0000-| 200,000} 2 0 0/40 |Dec., 1899} 4 U O14 2 6 
Frontino & Boil + +» } Colombia....... 140,000} 1 0 0/16 |Oct., 1899] 112 61115 0 
Giannis | Pe |) Bit § gl aco 4 8 
On..8 SS x rts. |Mar., 1 
Velvet, Bis..-essseeersssere | British QoFmbia| 100,000] 1 0 Oe sracelscones wel Mw OL 8b 
MIP, Bo ccccccocceesccecce 10 |Nov., 1899} 1 18 91116 3 
British Am. Corp... ..... 1,500,000] 1 0 0/20 |Mar.. 1900 13 6| 14 6 
Linares, 1. ...00...- sessees 45, 3 0 0/150 |Mar., 1900} 9 0 O10 0 0 
Mason & Barry, ‘¢., 8ul.,.. | Port soveeee] — 420,000] 2 0 O]lU0 |May, 1900] 8317 614 2 6 
Rio Tinto, Bosedpcccnccsces 1m ecccccvesee 1,625,000 5 0 01450 May, 1900 3117 6152 2 6 
“ pref.. ecccsccccese| 1,625,000] 5 0 0] 26 1900} 6 2 616 5 0 
APBis, C......csee0+ ecccoescccce! Agena 2 0 0/150 |Apr., 1900} 8 u O18 5 0 
Assoc. Gold Mines... W. Australia... x 1 0 0/16 |Jan., 1900} 217 6) 3 0 0 
Broken Hill Prop., 8 N.S.Wales......} 384,000 8 0} 10 |Apr., 1900) 2 5 6/2 6 6 
Great Boulder Prop . W. Australia...) 175,000 20) 6 r., 1900, 110 0! 111 O 
Hannan's Brownhil pl eee. 140,000} 1 0 0/76 ay, 1900) 710 U| 712 6 
*Ivanhoe Gold oo eeee| 1,000,000) 5 0 0) 50 ay, 1900) 817 6) 9 2 6 
Kalgurlie, 120,000} 1 0 0} rts |Oct., 1899/5 0 015 5 0 
Lake View 250,000} 1 0 0/100 |May, 1900/10 10 0/10 12 6 
Mt, Lyell M. & R., 1, ¢ 900,000; 3 0 0/680 |July, 1900}8 2 68 7 6 
Mt. Morgan, g........ 1,000,000; 1 0 0} 7 |June, 1900 4 17 6| 5 0 0 
Waihi, g. ....... ew Zealand,..| 320, 1.0 0/26 |June, 190/10 5 0110 7 6 
Champion Reef, g........ Colar Fields.... 220,000; 10 0/40 ay, 1900/6 2 66 5 0 
*Mysore Gold, g. .....+..- cess} 250,000} 10 0/56 |Mar., 1900} 6 8 9/611 8 
ee cece “2, 1 0 0/20 |Mar., 1900} 3 8 9) 311 3 
Conagee Go's sir] dotoool 10 of 30 [SRE foe! Fs Oar 
peeuce eoee i 1 5 0 0 
British s. at. chartered. | So. Africa....... 5,000,000; 1 0 0] rts |May, 1899/2318 9/316 3 
ee es osces Bow ‘ : . 58 July, iss 44 : 61 8 
ES, evecse 1 515 0 
tty & Sabarten (How), 6. Transvaal.......| 1,360,000} 4 0 0/80 |Aug., 1899}517 6/6 2 6 
Con. Deep Level, g........ wa swhens 200,000/ 1 0 O/xall June, 1898} 1 7 6/112 6 
Crown Reef, g..- eeceecece ecvcce 120, 1 0 0/180 |Nov., 1899/16 5 0/1615 0 
ee rere Cape Colony....| 3,950,000} 5 0 0/21 (|Sept., 1899)27 7 6/2712 6 
= + ecccccecseess| TRANSVAAL...... 90, 1 0 0/900 |Aug., 1899/22 9 0/23 0 0 
Seldent Deep, 6.. eoeee = e-ce-e] 850, 1 0 0/80 |Aug., 1899]10 0 0/1010 u 
Geldenhuis Est., g. . eveeee 1 0 0/00 ug. 1899} 7 2 67 7 6 
Henry Nourse, . 125,000} 1 0 0/100 |Aug., 1899] 8 12 6] 817 6 
Jagersfontein, Orange Fr. &t. 1,000,000; 5 0 0/60 |Apr., 1900/15 15 0/16 5 0 
Johannesburg Con.In So. Africa.. 2,750,000) 1 0 0/20 |Nov., 1899/2 0 0] 2 2 6 
Jubilee, Z......-..006- Transvaal,. 50, 1 0 0/50 |Aug, 1899 610 0) 615 0 
Estate, - 470,000 1 0 0) 30 |Sept., 1899) 8 10 0) 315 0 
May Con.. g. 290,000 1 0 0/66 |Aug., 1899) 416 3/418 9 
Meyer & Charlton, g 100,000; 1 0 0/80 |July, 1899/5 10 0/515 0 
Namaqua, C........+06 Cape Colony. 00012 0 0/40 |Dec., 1899/5 8 9/511 3 
Primrose (New), g .| Transvaal...... 000 1 0 0} 60 |Aug., 1899] 4 848 9 
Rand Mines, g...... So. Africa....... 490,000} 1 0 0};50 |Aug., 1899/41 15 0/42 0 0 
Robinson, Beseses Transvaal esose} 2,790,000} 5 0 0/80 |Aug., 1899/9 5 0] 910 0 
heba, ce svccscccvccooes : evere+} 1,100,000} 1 0 0/06 |July, 1898/1 5 011 7 6 
ag ack Prop Dor Beoccce - ececes 5 0 0/40 |July, 189916 3 9166 8 
Wolhuter, z....... ooccensee 860,000' 4 0 6| 20 'Feb.. 1899417 615 2 6 

















*Ex-dividend. 


SL eer 












| £tna 
» Alaba! 
3 Alask¢ 
4 Alask: 
5 Alice. 
§ Allian 
7 Amalg 
§ Aman 
9 Amaze 
Amer! 
1! Ameri 
12 Amer. 
gam. S 
Am. 5 
Am. Z 
16 Anaco 
17 Anche 
18 Anglo 
1 Apoll 
2 Appie 
rf April 
» argen 
x Arg¢ yn 
Y Arizor 
3B Assoc! 
% Atlan 
4 Auror 
Bald | 
# Bank 
¥) Battle 
Big S 
2 Big Si 
3 Bosto 
4 Bosto 
% Bosto 
36 Bosto 
% Bosto 
38 Bosto 
39 Bosto 
4) Bosto 
4i Bosto 
$2 Bosto 
$ Breec 
4 Buffa 
$ Bullic 
46 Bunk 
4 Calur 
$$ Caml 
9 Carib 
5) Cente 
51, Cente 
Centr 
38 Chatr 
34 Char’ 
55 Clove 
56 Color 
7 Color 
8 Colun 
9 Com 
) Com) 
fl Const 
2 Cons: 
{3 Cons 
4 Conti 
5 Cord 
6 Crip} 
6 Croes 
6 Crow 
69 Dalte 
1) Daly 
71 Daly 
72 Dam 
3 Dead 
14) Deer 
De T, 
76 Delle 
7 Delt: 
8 Desh 
79 Dixic 
%) Doe 
§! Dute 
8 Eldo 
S/Elkh 
MEIkt 
SIE] P. 
8) Emy 
ST Ente 
& Fan 
89 Fave 
%) Fede 
% Fede 
® Ferr 
% Fer 
4 Flor 
95 Fris 
% Gale 
% Gari 
98 Gey: 
9 Gol 
1% Gole 
WI Gok 
1RIGol 
103\Gok 
WiGol 
105|Gok 
106 Gol 
Gok 
I8\Gol 
14\Gra 
N0\Gra 
111/Gre 
12\Gra 
- 3}Gre 
14\Gw 
15 Ha 
116 He 
ll? Hie 
118 Ho 
119 Ho 
10 Ho 


G 
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es 


Name and Location of 


Company. 
tna Con. Cal.. 
#Alaba ( voai & Iron, ‘pf Ala... 


3 Alaska-, Me »xican, g.......}/Alask 


4 Alaska-‘Treadw ell, g.....|Alask 
5 Alice, £. S. +++ ianigerehes a 
SAlliance, Jeeeeeeeeeeeees Colo.. 
' Amalgainé ated, ¢. ooo p mont, 
Amanda, PF enaeseseeaas Colo.. 


azon. £ = se0f Oo 
QAMAZON, Ba ceseeeeeerces . 
1 American Coal.......++.|Md... 
il Americ an Gold, zg. s.¢. l..|Colo.. 


 amer, Sin. & Ref., pref../U. S 
Am. St a & Wire, pf. as 
#Am.5 
Am. Zi c, Lead & Sm.... \Mo.. 

1g Anaconda Copper....++++ |Mont. 
17 Ancho in-Leland, g.. o66e MOONO:. 





18 Anglo- \lexican, Be iveusend meter 
Apollo ORs ME sceesevees ANON 





H Appie Mlle, B.++eeeweeee — 
4 April Fool, 8.++++++eee0.| Nev. 
» Argentum- Juniata, aan ‘olo.. 


BAPZONAUL, Bieeeevecccees Ciel, 4 
4 Arizona Copper... Ariz.. 
¥ Associated, J...ee oof Colo 
% Atlantic, C.<.0ve Mich. 

MAurora, i...ccccee eee} Mich 





Bald Butte, g. 
% Bankok Cora Belle, s....|Colo.. 
3) Battle Mtn. Con., g.-....|Colo.. 
HiBig Seven, £....+6-+0000 Cal. 
» Big Six, ee ere — ‘olo.. 
33 Boston \urora, pref... .|Mo.. 
Boston & California.....)Cal. 
33 Boston & Colo. — lting r| ( ‘olo... 









36 Boston Duenweg, Z..... Mo.. 
% Boston Get There, . .|Mo.. 
8 Boston-Little Circle, z...| Mo- K. 
% Boston & Mont. Con. .? Mont. 
4) Boston Providence, he. 444] BRO 
$i BoStOn, eee ee eereseeeee Cal. 
2 Boston Sunflower, Biss (ORO 
8 Breece, i..... i oi ‘olo.. 
4 Buffalo Hump. a a Peer \Tdaho| 
$ Bullion-Beck & Champ...|Utah. | 
Bunker Hall & Sullivan..| Idaho} 
Calumet & Hecla, ¢......; Mich. 
Cambria Steel.. salt hes 
49 Cariboo-Me Kinney, f.. ..|B. Col} 
/Centen l-Eureka, g.s.1. c. Utah, 
51 Center Creek, 1. z....-. -|Mo....| 
2 Central Lead, l..........|Mo...| 
BChampion, ZF. S.eee.eese -|Cal... 
Charleston, p. 1 oaewaie tes Ges 
BOOvVErdale, Z.i.ccesvocce Mo...| 
6 Colonial, 1........ Aree) ae 


Colorado Smelting... 
BColumbia, b...cccevccee 


Commodore, g.........../Colo.. 
#) Commonwealth, z., pref.| Mo .. 
il Consolidated Gold Mines 'Colo..| 
2 Consolidation Coal ......|Md...} 
Cons. Zine & Lead, pf..|Mo...| 


Continental, z..... ooeeee/ Mo... 
HiCordell, Z. 1... .cecessee --|Mo... 
i Cripple Creek Con., g...|Colo.. 


i Crogsus, g.... 






TUNG: Rissaaaes Rae a aKeOe Utah. 
71 Daly West, Bases er ee 
a Cisseeecns avn at ‘olo.. 
3 Dead wood-Terra, g.. D.. 
“Deer Trail Con., g. ‘lWash| 


5\De Lamar, 
76\Della S., g.... 
Delta, 1. z... 


38 Desloge Con., 1..........;Mo 
WUMENG, occ deecee asi cocess /OCRR. 
POG TOUT, Doisswscaweues. <1 MeOaae| 


MUON. Bisvnaicee<eeneeae ee Orne 


® Eldorado, g..... head wave ~~ Oe 
S|Elkhorn, New, s.1.......{Colo.. 
WIFkton Com., B..ccccssees Colo.. 
SGN FARO, BF: Bs s.<<00:0<600001 SONOs. 
Idaho 
&Enterprise, s. 1..........|Colo.. 
& Fanny Rawlings, &. Bs 2.+{CO.. 





8) Empire State- Idaho 


Favorite, g... ooeee is 
Federal Steel, ‘pf... | Ae 
9 Federal Steel, com. Pwasae .8.« 


WiFern, g...ce0-. 


% Ferris Haggarty, c. g. 
4 Florence, eee eeeeeseee 
& Friseo Cony i Bissacsens 





$ Galena, s. 1. g....0+.+++0e| Utah. 
%i Garfield Con., g..........|Colo.. 
8 Geyser-Mar'i ion. Mcancien Utah. 
# Gold Coin of Vietor, g..../Colo.. 
10Gold 1 posit, Mice cane Colo.. | 
MiGold « Globe, B.. «ase f{COlO:. 

2 Gold King, g. sis +s. ee{Colo.. | 
iWiGold Sovereign, e. via sags .|Colo.. 
WiGolden Cyele, g. «2e/Colo.. 





105|Golder Eagle, g.. 


US\Golde Star, Sy -+|Ont. 
W\Grafton, g..... -|Colo.. 





10)Granst Central, g.. ‘|Utah. 


Grand Gulch......... 
WGrass Valley Expl.. 

'3Grea r Gold Belt, go. . ‘IGol 
1\Gwin Picetereweteeneaet Cal. 


115 ) Hall Mines, Ltd 


és | Ariz. 
Cal.. 








li6iHecla Von.......0. +0008 |Mont 


ll Hidden Treasure, g.....- Cal... 


18 Holy Torsen, Bicistecsics steed 
= Home, g . |Colo.. 


 Homestake, g.......00+66/S. D. 
| 


init 


_ 


1& Wire, com.|U. S.. 


..-|Mont. 
.|Mo 


Sa 
Crowned King, g. S. Lb...) Ariz. 
6 Dalton & Lark, g.s.1....| Utah. 








. B.Col 
..| Vyo. 
. Mont. 
‘Idaho 


«--|Coio.. 
16)Golk len Fleece, g.s see JOOIDs. 
(Golden Reward, g......+ iB: Ds 
-t 


G.,Gold. §., Silver. L., Lead. 


Author- |SharesIssu’d 


ized 
Capital 
Stock, 


$500.000) 
2,506,000) 
1,000,000} 
5,000,000) 
10,000,000) 
500,000) 
75,000,000) 
1,000,000) 1, 


600,000! 


3 500,000! 


3,000,000 
32,500,000 
40,000,000 
50,000,000) 
2,500,000! 


30. 000,000 | 1,200,000} 
600,000! 
2,001,625 


1,009,000 


600,000! 


500,000 


1,300,009! 


2,000,000 
3,190,550 


1,250,000, 1,: 


1,000,000 
2,500,000 
250,000 
600,000 


2,500,000 2 500, 000} 


100,000 
500.000 
800,000 
600,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
250,000) 
1,000,000 
3.750.000) 
150,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
16,000,000 
800,000 
5.000,000 


1,000,000} 
1,000,000! 

340,000) 
1,000,000) 


1,000,000 


1,000,000) 1,000,000 


1,000,000 
500,000 


1.200.000, 1,290,000 


500,000 


1,000,000 1 000,000 


10,250,000 
400,000 
1,500,000 


300,000) 
2,000,000. 2,000,000 


1,000,000 
6,000,000) | 
2,500,000 2 
3,000.0 Ww 
3,000,000 


2,000,000 2,000,000 


5,000,000 


3.000,000/ 3,000,000 


2,000,000 


1,000,000) 1,000,000 


100,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
437,500 


1.250.000) 1,125 


900.000 
1,000,000 
500.000) 


1,000,000) 1,04 
1,200,000) 1,2 


100000, 000 
100000,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 1, 


2,500,000 
2,500,000 
£000,000 


500,000 


ek kk 


500,000 
750,000 


o— 


600,000) 
1,000,000 


1,200,000) 1,2 
1,000,000) 1, 
250,000] 
250,000] 
700,000] 
5,000,990! 3,800,000} 
“} 1,000,000) 
IB Col} 1,500,000) 2 
1,500,000 

500,000 
500.000] | 
50,000) 

| 21,000,006} 
} 























200,000! 1.2 


000,000) 1, 


£000,000! 1,000,000) 
3.000,000/3,000,000} 
| 1,000,000! 
| 500,000 
| 


_ 


tk tet et 


C., Copper. 





Paid, 


1900. 


$30.000 


87,500 
36,000 


150,000 


3,000,000 


10,000 
102,000 
75,000 


3263,925 
2,100,000 
1,750,000 


60,000 


2,400,000 


70,000 
421,153 


22,500 
20,000) 
11,250 
50,000 


2,700,000 


3,750 
10,000 


ay 10,000] 


125.000! 


50,000} 


195,000 


3,000,000) 


230,000 


ee 117,00] 
16,000) 


25,000 


30,000 


40,000) 


205,000 


8,000) 


160,000 
45,600 





20.000 


10,000) 


12,500 


48,000 
3,195,660 
1,743,161] 


100,900) 


10,000 
* 90,000 


50,000 


5,000 


9, 600 
37,500 


76,000 


75,000 
525,000) 


Q., Quicksilver. 
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DIVIDEND-PAYING MINES. 


Dividends. 





Total Latest. 
to Date. or 


$225.000] April 
87,500] May.. 
465,031) April. 
4,370,000, April. 
1,075,000] April. 
31,500|Dec.. 
4,500,060 April. 
10,000| June. 


121,882|May.. 


802,500| Mar.. 

446.000} Dec. . 
1.832,675! April. 
4,900,000] July.. 


1,750,000 July. 


180,000) Jan. . 


14,550,000/ April. 


198,000] April. 
1.825,048)Dec .. 
210,000| Jan... 
25.000 i ° 
16,000] Oct.. 
156, 000) Oct. 
490,000) \May.. 
1,309,572) Mar.. 
84.000, Feb. . 
860,000 Feb.. 
890,000) June. 
769,648 Dec.. 
107,510 July.. 


6,000' April 
15,000 May.. 
66,160 May.. 
72,000 June. 

292,500! April. 
52,900, May.. 
2,500) May. 


130,000) May..| 
ye 7 000) May... 


be 
20.000' Jan. 
4,500|/Oct. 
80.000|Feb. . 
125,000! June. 
2,488,000) May.. 
906,090| May.. 


69,850,00C June. .| 1° 
1,440,000) May..|1% 


311,965 June. 


2,267,700) April. | 


10.000! Feb. . 
167,000! May.. 
321,700)Nov.. 
200,000) June . 

30,000! April. 

10,000 Aug.. 

1,945,000' Jan. 
9,700) May. 
432,000 Jan. . 


50,000 June. | 1% 


50,000 May.. 
5,921,650 Feb. . 
8,009 Jan.. 


"48.000! May.. 


160,000, Mar. .|1$ 


93,100 June. 

242,760) May.. 

87,500 Mar. . 
2,925,000; Mar. . 
345,000 ee 





5s “000 Dec.. 
2,394,000) May . 
60,000 Jan . 
8,575 May.. 
70,000 ae ats 
10,000 April. |1 
102,500 May.. 
89,000, Feb. . 
10,000) July..|! 
1,325,000 June. 


754,461! Mar.. \it 


12,393).Jan.. 
495,363 June. 
900,000 Sept.. 





20,600 Aug.. 


48,000 April. 


4,793,520 ag ¢ 


1,743,161 Mar.. 
10,000| Jan , 
5,000 Feb.. 


252,000 April. 3 


920,000| Nov. . 
71,000| Sept. 
34. 000 May.. 
96,000 Sept.. 


460,000' May.. 
10,000 Mar.. 
51,625\July.. 

180,000) June. {1900 


3 8.500)) May.. 
25,000) Jnne. | 


569,480\ Feb. . | 
155.000|\Feb.. 
45,500) July.. 
10,000 Oct... 
666,250|Sept.. 
9,600) April. 
67,500 May.. 
76,000 May.. 
86,500 Sept.. 
120,000) May.. 


00 uly. 

3,600) July 

142 000) ol 
75,000| June. | 


ache i 50 


Date. 

















Name and Location of 
Company. 








138 POR Mia cccvavkeientas Idaho 
PRION Be Viicenc deus si anus B.Col 
a Independence Town & M\Colo.. 

25 a Bovscaaues |Mo... 

i 38 ROM MRE, is sd cence jColo.. 

|127\Lron ‘Gunton. g.s.1.i..;Mont. 

128iIron Silver, sl.......06«. Colo.. 

TRO IBRON, Bok. osixs ccceceecns \Colo. 

130| Jack Pot, g.. checnd a peremied 

}181| Jamison, g........... »..{Cal.. 

132) Keystone, Z.. prumacena ; ‘IGole. 

133| Klondike Bonanza, L ‘td. |Klond 

134 Lake Superior Irop...... |Mich. 

135| Last Chance, s. 1.. |B. Coll 

136|Last Dollar, g............| Colo 

137 SM Ws s:6:6 wa nangt a eae \B.Col 

1138| Lexington, g............|Colo.. 

11139! Lillie, g....... <budeee tee \Colo.. 

1140| Little Tiger, ¢....-.....-.{Cal... 

/141;Mammoth, g. s. ¢..... ..»|Utah. 


142\Marion Con” g.. <awvieedeaaCOMes 
.-|Colo.. 
von afidies 
jo Seer rrr \Colo.. 
PN Be cnccscccaecers jU tah. 





143\ Mary McKinney. Pu 
144) Maryland Coal, pf. 





147| Missouri Zine Fields, pf..|Mo. . 


}|148) Modoe, g.s Shiasantsaseeiae 
149) Mollie Gibson, Belsasccess \Colo.. 
150) MOORE o 6c oss csen< iColo.. 
151| Montana Coal & Coke. ..!Mont. 








@/|152/ Montana, Ltd., g. s.. |Mont. 
/153) Montana Ore Purchas’g..| Mont. 
1|154| Montreal, g. .........06. Colo.. 

|Monument, ae <a 







157, Moose, 


158 Morning Star Drift, z.. «1ORvas 
TORI OG Mis ve censsans hanes Colo.. 
160| Mountain Beauty, g ....|Colo.. 
161| Mountain Copper... ...../Cal .. 


Pe TNS Bi nc csicccancces Colo.. 
163|Mt. Shasta, g... ........|Cal...| 
164| Moulton, g.......... eos | Mont. 
165) Napa Con., q...-.....- Cal 


166) National Lead, com....!U.S.. 


167 National Lead, = eaadse U.S. 
168 New Central Coal.. .|Md... 





6|1169| New Idria, q.........ce00- 
170|N. J. & Mo., z.... ; 
171;New York, Zinc.. I 
172)N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g.iC. A.. 
17% |Nor th Star Mines.... 
174| Nugget, Ficescceveoee . 
175|Okanogan, g.........000- 
176,O0ld Colony Zinc & Sm.. Mo... 
tO Bc iccccneevucs Colo..} 
178 Ontario, s. 1.. sccecues Ere 

}}179, Orphan Be lle, g.. pussaveeus |Colo., | 

180 Original Empire, g...... lCal.. | 
PATO SC OIRO vise ce:04cesnaes | Mich. | 
MOR PORTO, Go 0.065 cdccccersose ++ | Moat.) 
3 Pennsylvania “oal.. «MR sis 
184 Pennsylvapia Con, g.. Cal...| 
185) Pennsylvania Steel, pf.. Pa... 
NOSE OUUO Gs 6 sc. cc0cneses ooee |UCahb. 
187) Pharmacist Con., g...... Colo.. 
HOB PINNACIO. Bo oosciciscescs 'Colo.. 
le a | 
190|P ittsburg Coal, pf... ai ee 
191| Plumas — Se ncane Cal .. 
192|Portland, g...........00- Colo 
193| Princess, 2 rar ieetacnaee |Colo.. 





194’ Prince Albert, g. IColo.. 


“|/195'Queen Bess Prope, ,8. L.|B. Col) 





7 |229 United Verde, ¢. 











196| Quicksilver, pref.........|Cal.. 
197/ Quincey, ¢....... a afaie Mic h. 
198 Rambler & Cariboo, s. 1./B.C ‘oil 
NIN. 5 6 nceewksewuds-< Colo..|} 
ON Be Bs ko cen sscewevuee ,B.Col 
\|201 Republic Con., g........ iW ash| 
|202 Republic Iron & Steel, pf U.S 
208) Reward, @.....ccssccoces Cal. ox 
204 Russell-Irwin, z. ....... \Sto 
205 Sacramento, g........... {\Utah. 
}206'St. Joseph, L...........+++;Mo... 
1207 |\Seventy-Six, g.S......... Colo.. | 
/208 Santa Rosalia, g.s........ Cal...| 
|209,Silver King, g. s. 1.......|Utah. 
ae Small Hopes, s. Colo 





211 Smuggler, s. |. z. ..-|Colo.. 








‘212 South Eureka, g. oo MOM. 
|213/South Swansea, s. ee Utah. 
“11214 BROCUMEM, Bin cccescccves Colo,. 
\215 Squaw Mountain, g. ..-|Colo..| 
}216'Standard Con., g. | 
1217, Standard, g...........+6- Idaho} 
218|Stratton’ s Independ’ce.. jC ‘olo. af 
'219|Strong, Se Cinnwnas Colo.. 
|220| Swansea, s. 1......... a: tah. | 
4||221|Tamarack, ¢c..... -»+|Mich. 
|222 Tomboy, g....... \Colo.. 
223 POTRGOO: Bescccncs axesce EDs 
224|Touraine, g.......ccceees Colo..| 
|225! Union, re - | 
26 Union Leasing.... 


\227 Union, z. l........... 


\228 United, z. 1., pref... 


230)Utah, g..... wamee 
231! Victor, g. 
232|/V indicator, Gon., 
233! War Eagle Con., 
234/What Cheer, z.. 

285! Wolverine, C..........06 | 
1236; WOrk, &..-..eeseeeeeeeee | 
|2: 7| Yellow Aster, g...... 
1238) Ymir, g........ - 
lo39) PNG Bi viciccwccces 











I., Iron. This table is corrected up to June 2d. 


—_——_——_—<—<————————————— 


121) Horn-Silver, g.s.c.sp.l.. Utah. 





Moon-Anchor Con. rE. . |Colo.. 





15 














Author- |SharesIssu’ d{ 


Dividends. 





ized 


Capital 


Stock. No. 


10,000,000} 400,000 


1,000,000) 1,000,000 

500,000} 500,000 
1,250,000) 1,250,000 
1,000,000) 1,000,000 
1,666,667) 1,666 667 
5.000.000) 500,000 


10,000,000) 500.000 


2.250.000 )2,250,000 
1,250,000} 1,250,000 
3,900,000} 390.000) 
1,500,000) 1,500,000 
750,000} 52,750) 
2,100,000 84,000 
500,000} 500,000 
1,500,000) 1,500,000 
5,000,000} 200,000 
1,500,000} 1,500,600 
1,250,000] 250.000 
500.000} 500.000 


10,000,000) = 400,000 


5,000,000) 500,000 
1,000,000} 1,000,000 
1,885,005) 18,850 
1,000,000) 1,000,000 
5,000,000) 200,000 
400,000 16,000 
500.000) 500,000 
5,000,000/1 000.000 
1,000,000!1 000,000 
5,000,000) 200.000 
3, 300.000] 657,128 
2,500,000} — 80.000 
1,000,000} 1,000,000 
300.000) 300,000 
1,750.000) 600.000; 
600,000} 600,000 
240,000} 2,400 
1,240,000) 1,250,000 
2.000.000 2.000.000 
6. 250.000) 250.000 
1,000,000) 1,000,000 
100,000) — 20,000 
9,000,000) 400,000 
00,000) 100,000 
5,060,000) 149.054 
000.000) 149.040 
1.000.000) — 50.G00 
500.000) 100.000 
250,000} 2.500 
700.000! 28.000 
1.500.000} 150,000 
5.000.000) 250.000 
625.000) 1.250 000 
62,500) 1.250,000 
1,100,000! 68.329 
1,500,000! 1,212,550 





| 15,000,000!) 150,000 


1,000,000) 1,000,000 
5.000.000} 50.000 
2.500.000) 93,000 
2) .300,000! 230,000 
5.000.000 150,000 
5,150,000} 51,500 
1.500.000} 15.000 
1,000,000} = 200,000 
1,500,000) 1,500,000} 
2,000,000 2,000,000 
1,000,000) 100.000 


82,000,000) 308.000 


1,406,250] 140,625} 
3,000,000 3,000,000 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
8,000,000 3,000,000 | 

500,000 100,000} 
4,300,000) 43,000! 
2.500.000) 100,000) 
1,000,000) 1 000,000) 
1.500.000. 1,000,000 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
3,500,000 3.500 000 


25,000,000! 212.570! 


1,000,000 100,000] 


250,000) 25,000 
5,000,000) 1 00,000 
3,000,000) 300,000) 
1,000,000} 200,000) 

100,000] 100,000) 

300,000] 150,000) 
5,000 O00} 250,000 
1,000,000) 1,000,000) 
1,500,000) 300,000 

150.000) 150,000) 
1,200,000) 1.200.000 
2,000,000 2,000,000 
2,000,000) 200,000 
500,000) 500,000 
500,000) 1,000,000 
500,000 2.500.000 
500,000 100,000 
.500,000 60,000) 
1.500.000 300.000) 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
1.250.000) 1.250.000 
1,250,000) 1,250,000} 
1.000.600 1 000,000) 

500,000) 500,000} 
6,060,000, 240.000) 
3.000,000) 300,000} 
1.000.000; 100,000 
1.000.000) 200.000 
00,000 1.065.000 
000.000 1.750.000 
225,000 22.500 
1,500,000{ 60,000 
1,500,000) 1,500,000 
1.000.000} 100,000 
1,000,000! 425.000 
1,000,000. 1,000,000 


2 ov 


— 


_ 


at 


Paid, 
1900. 


O78.000 











50, ooo! 
30.000 
7.500 





#5. 000 
10.57% 
25. “000 


120,000 
60,000} 


‘40,000! 
149,054 
521,640 

20.000 

40,000 

6,000 

7.000! 

75.000 





33.332 
18,188 
90,000 


279.000 
345.009 










84.375 
330.000 


105.000 
743,994 


960,000 
125.000 

30,000 
300,000 








4.500 































Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additions. 


—— 


Total | Latest. 
toDate. | Date Amt. 
| 
$5,259,000 Mar. .|1899) .05 
8.188 April.|1900! .01 
292,000 Jan. .|1899) .052% 
50,000 June .|1900) .01 
30.000 June. /1900) .0114 
500 Jan. ./1900) 0084 
507.500/ April. /1898) 02 
2,500,000) April.) 1889} .20 
607,500) Mar. ./1900) .03 
75,000 Dee. .|1899) .06 
50,700) April. 1899) .10 
35,000 Mar. .|1894| .01% 
12,060] Aug ..)1899) .24°~ 
2,132,000) Feb ..)1890! 1.00 
45,000 Apr... 1899) .05 
60,000) Feb... 1900) .02 
1,305,000' Nov... |1899 1.20 
1900) .05 
f - 1900) .01% 
1,690.000 April. 1900) 10° ~ 
300,000 May..'1899) 01 
120,000 April. 1900, 06 
546,619 Dee. ./1899/3.00 
25.000) Dee. .| 1898! .0214 
1,441,000 April.|1900) .1216 
81.885 April.|1900) 116 — 
170,000 May..|1900) .01 
4,080,000 Jan../1895) 205 
120,000 April.|1900) .12 
60,000 A pril.| 1900; .30 
453.700 April. 1809, .12 
1,520,000 May../1900 1.00 
7.500 Nov. ./ 1898 0034 
18.124 Nov../1899 .01° 
261,000 Nov..|1898) .0714 
186,006 Feb. ./1896) 101” 
847,200 Nov. ./1899' 10.00 
215,650 May.. 1899) .12 
1,833,750 April. 1900 2.64 
75.000 Dee...) 1809) 04 
6,000 May../1899) (30 
500,000 Oet.. . 1899 .05 
1,080,900 April. 1900) .20 
1.341.486 Mar... 1900)1.00 
10,057,640 June. |1900,1.75 
190.000 April. 1900) .40 
210.000) April. 1900) 20 
6.000 May... 1900 2.00 
W00 May../1900) 2 
000 May ../1900) 10 
000 Nov... 1899) 120 
39,000 Aug. ./1898) .0014 
3.125 Oct...|1899) 0014 
2 April./1900) .25 
June. 1900) 0114 
April.}1900, .30 
197.899 Dee...) 1899) 109 
Oct.../1899! 1.00 
June. 1900 3.00 
. Jan. .|1900'1 50 
0.000 May../1899 8.00 
1,325 May../1900! 110 
2500 Jan. .|1900)1.75 
2.000 Oct...) 1809 els, 
000 Jan. .|1895) .01°~ 
_|1S09)" "7214 
. 1900)1.75 
“i!. 1900) .60 
7. 1900! 02 
y .(1896) 101 
25.000 July... 1899 1214 
1,845,411 May.. 1809! 150 
11,570,000 Feb. . 1900500 
60.000 Dee... 1899) 101 
119,500 May..|1900, (01 
207,500 Jan...)/1898) 10 
382.500 Mar. ./1900) 01 
1,587,989 July../1900)1.75 
20,000 Aug .|1899) .20 
15.000 Oet...)1869) 210 
38,000; Oct...|1899) 0016 
2,934,500 Mar. .|1900) .50°~ 
2,950 Mar... | 1898) 01 
135,000)/ Sept... 1890) 05 
2,825,000 May../1900! (50 
3,825,000 Feb. .|1899| 10 
1,485.C00, May. .,1900) 03 
12,000) May..|1898| 104 
165,000) Oet.../1899) .05 
10,000 Nov. 1809 "001g 
3.939.226 May... ../ 1900) 10 
1,745,000 April.|1899) 106 
1,920,000 June.|1900 .48 
5,000 May../1900) .01 
231.500) May. .|1900) 05 
6,570,000| June. | 1900 7.00 
812.000|Dec. 1899} 24 
meee bese. 
87,500 April. 1900) .07 
82.744 June.!1896) 01 
336,000 July..)1895) 104 
5,000 June... 1900) .01 
5,395 April./1900) .50 
2,500 May..|1900) .50 
.000 Jan, ./1899 02 
.O00 Dee. .) 1898 50 
000, April.|1900) .05 
545.250) Feb. ./1900) 0116 
9,000 Feb. ./1900) .20°~ 
890,000) A pril.| 1900 2.00 
423.789 May..|1900) .2 
30,000 Nov,.|1899) .24 
10,000 Feb. .|1893) .01 
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CHEMICALS, _ MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC. —CURRENT PRICES. 









































































































| 
Abrasives— Cust, Meas. Price. Cust. Meas. Price. | Magnesium—Carb. Cust. Meas. Price. + Cust. Meas. Price 
Carborundum,  f.o.b. | Borax....... Pubaeeeeen Ib. $ .0714@.07% | BOOKS... 0.000000 <seaet ee $0.06@ 09 | Salt : 
Niagara Falls, Powd., | Bromine Bulk.. ' 45; Chloride, com’l....... ei 0134 25-0 COND TDD, 2.000005 sh. ton $2.00 
2. Ib. $0.10 | Cadmium — Metallic. 1.40 | PRE a scas swaeee ix = 20 N. Y. agricultural...... = 1.50 
Minute No. 1....... = 15 Acetate, pure white. .... * 100 Ibs. eC ee ee - .60 | Saltpeter—Crude.......100 lbs. 3.50 
a ae co 1.00 NS ere .. 2.00@2.50 SIND Ce osiis ve skaeses -01@.0114 PE wahdsaswenaas an soa 4.95 
Corundum., N. C...... co. .07@.10 | Caleium—Acetate,gray. “ 1,55 | Manganese— “G rude- pow'd | , Silica—Best foreign....lg. ton 10 00@11.99 
Chester. Mass....... Vala -04144@.05 e ee ee = 1.05 7I@75% binoxide... .01144@.01% | Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton — 6.11@8.09 
Crushed Steel, f. 0. b. | Carbide, ton lots. f.0. b. Crude, pow’'d } BOB. ws 00s eoeescceee = 12.00013.00 
a: ae ad 051% | Niagara Falls, N.Y,... sh. ton %5.00 75@85% binoxide.... ‘*  .011446@.0244! Lump quartz......... — 2.50@4.00 
Emery, Turkish flour, | Carbonate. ppt......... Ib. 05 85@90% binoxide.... “ 024@. 0314 | Glass sand...... eoececee *° 275 
in kegs........ co .03| Chloride, com’l.........100 Ibs. .90 90@.95% panne. wee 023G@.02 she Silver—Chloride...... ses OZ, 65 
Grains, in kegs...... ** 04144{@ .05 ae Seeeewee “ 200; Carbonate.......ccs.... * HOO) WNPAGR, sous concn sone is 40 
Naxos flour, in kegs.. .03|  Sulphite....... re | O51 Chioride.....5.0555 cone ee 04} Oxide........ . = 8571.10 
Grains, in kegs...... “a 05 | Cement — Ore, 50%, Foreigu. . . unit 29 | Slate—Ground, black...sh. ton T.0G8.%5 
Chester flour, in kegs. * .03| Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. 1.50@2.00 | ee: - .30 | Ground, red andolive. ‘“ 20.00 
Grains, in kegs... - .04144@.05 SER ssc ccctee sss PP 1.95@2.20 | Marble—Flour......... «sh.ton 5.50@6.00 | Sodium—Acetate,com’l. Ib. 0434 
Peekskill flour.in kegs és 0134 ie Seceby Sieie aiaeet $e 2. 45@2.55 Mereury—Bichloride.... lb. 44| Bichromate............. - 6, 
Grains, in kegs.....  “* “onlg NNR Ss tet eens ” 2.30@2 70 | Mica—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse “ .04@ ‘05 | Chlorate, com'l........  * U9 08M 
Crude, ex-ship, - _ * Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... ** 9 CEES ives 05@.06 | Hyposulphite, Am.....1001bs. 1 1@,1,.80 
Kuluk (Turkey)....lg. ton 22.00@24.00 Sand cement, 400 Ibs... * 1.55@1.95 | Sheets, N. C., x4 in. see Se 30 | German........0. sean 2.10@2.20 
Abbott (Turkey? pe “ 26.50@30.00 | Slag cement, imported. ‘* 1.65 8x3 in..... Séabewsenee °° 80 Nitrite. 96@98%......... Ib. 
Naxos(Greek)h.gr. “ 32.00 | Ceresine— REA Mi<s Suscwsvevess 150] PePOKIAS......2.2665000 e 
Pumice Stone, Am.powd. Ib. .012@.02| Orange and Yellow..... Ib. 11% | BHO. cnsesanses aksex. BHO] “PROPIA oo 656560020008 ve 
Italian, powdered.... tt osc cant bunkoy +4 1314 | DROMR Wisssccbssaaxee * 3.00} Prussiate......... seesens We 
Lump, per quality....  ** .04@,.40 | Chalk—Lump, bulk..... sh. ton 2.15 | Serap, f.o.b., anaes | RCRA AMIMS. cccscsceess 
Rottenstone, oe. on 0214@.03 | Ppt. per quality........ Ib. .0444@ 06% { is Ss ashe = . Sh, ton. 25.00 | WI Bs oss cnansaes sani ae 
Lump, per quality....  “ .05@.14 | Chlorine—Liquid....... . 28 | Mineral Wooi— Sulphate, gran., puri'd. ‘ 
Rouge. per quality... * -10@.30 DURMOs onedernssesunnken - 15| Slag. ordinary..........sh. ton 20.00 RMN oS 4555566554 a 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pitts- Chrome Ore-— | ee se | “PONEMNNLG, 5 k665. xx on 000 a 
Ee * OF | (50% chrome) ex ship... .lg. ton 23.00 Rock, ordinary.........  “* 32.00; Tungstate,com’l. ...... " 
Acids—-Acetic. 30% au e. 100 Ibs. 3.50 Eh nmncantbinas Gad kelee a 35.00 Selected.........0. ae ee 40.00 | SMO ssasinpnenease ase = 
30% ch. pure....... 6.00! Bricks, f.0.b., Pittsburg. M 175.00 | Monazite—92Z........ oo 140.00 | Strontium—Nitrate . ~ 
od, eee a 7.50 | Clay, China—Am. com., Nickel—Oxide, No. 1..... lb. 1.00 | Sulphur—Roll........ 100 Ibs. 
Benzoic, English........ oz. 1246 | ex-dock, N. Y...... lg ton 8.00 MD. ee eas saueeee T" .60 | Pin stetkxkas esau 
Se Ib. 46) Am. best,ex-dock, N.Y. “* 9.00 NNR aio scnc0 sss = -20@.21 | Flowers, sublimed...“ 
Boracic, cryst.......... . 11 | English, common...... = 1200 Oils—Black.reduced 29 gr.: | Tale—N. C, 1st grade....sh. ton 5 
Powdered...........-. me 1146 | Best grade..........0. 6 17 00 25@30 cold test....... gal. .0934@.10144| N. Y., Fibrous.......... 8.000 9.00 
Carbolie, crude, ~ 556. 35 Fire Clay, ord..........sh. ton 4.00 | 5G, COM GORE. 6 ..ccsecce *  .1034@.11144 | French, best....... ....-100 Ibs. 1.35 
Cryst. 37%, ey .20 PDE citeeucebbawnes 5 5.75 | BONO ccusncwawe<ases . *  .1134@.12% | _ Italian, best............ “5 1.75 
Liquid .45) Slip Clay...... Shuadoeee - 4.00 NINES a6 caseusssss *  ,0914@..0934 | Tin —Bichloride........... Ib. O91 9G 10 
Carbonic, liquid gas..... Ib. 12% | Coal Tar Pitch......... gal. -08 Cylinder,dark steam ref “ .0834@.1014 | Crystals............. ie 20 
Chromic, crude......... e 20 | Cobalt—Carbonate...... Ib. 1.75 | Dark filtered......... “ .1134@.164 Muriate, 36°... ssoeene’ 09 
Chem. pure........... e 0) POE. co ccccss cane <<“ 1.50 | Light filtered......... © 1434@.1734 | EP chckesedsksadeseses oF Shy 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. “* U7 | Oxide--Black.......... . 2.26@2.36 | Extra cold test........ **  2134@.26% | Oxide white, ch. pure.. oe 4 
Hydrofluoric, 36%....... ia 03 | SN csnsse nes dinriees> 2.28@2.40 Gasolene, 86°@90°...... ae .16@.21 | Uranium—Oxide......... “ 2.257 3.00 
chan chepesed ake oe 05 | Smalt, blue ordinary “ 25 Naphtha, crude 68@72° ‘“ 9.55 | Zine—Metallic,ch. pure..  ** OF 14 109g 
PB sacki sess kee oe 25 | Best..... iceaweeense . BD) SRR Oe scssinsusccs - .12 oo cs eeeeeeeees ¢ 2 5 
Nitric, chem. pure...... - FD bie cen De 100 lbs. 7244 | Linseed, domestic raw.. ‘ .65@.67 Chloride . Sixvaseon = 05 
Sulphuric, chem. pure... ** .07 | Copper—Carbonate.... Ib. 18 | Boiled ..... eee NSbe ne = .69 DEG. ss aane Aososeas - 07% 
Sulphurous.liquidanhy. ‘ Mbt RRRNIO. sous cukesusees 2 +25 | Calcutta, raw. oe ee .%6| Sulphate...... ........ 9 -02@ IR 
Tartaric, cryst.......... e a a8 a. ery _ = 3d | Graphite lubricating, ‘ 
Powder....<..00+ oe 3216 Oxide, com'l..... - 19 | I  cicewnwcnes lb 10 a 
Alcohol—Grain.. gal. 237 | Cream of Tartar--Cr) “4 221% | In a. ee . 12 THE RARE ELEMENTS 
Refined wood, 95@ <3 73@.80 | Granulated............. “i 22he | Axle grease.......... a -0814@.10 Prices given are ¢ akers’ work an, 
Purified.......... ont ae 120| Powdered .......... ... “ "2314 | Wood greas “ 05@..06 | “an ee rs oe ae 
Alam —Lump............ 100 Ibs. Dad SEED. 5 sccnssdcnussne 26 06) | Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ 0914 ‘ Cust. Meas Price 
PN: -castaeeeess ot 1.85 | Explosives— | Paints and Colors— Barium—Amalgam...... grm a $1.19 
Powdered. .........ces “ 3.00 Blasting powder, A. 25 lb. keg 2.50 Benzine, Sumatra..... < Cl og occ kc oun ies “ 
Chrome, com’l..... .... Ks 2.75@3.00 Blasting powder, B..... a 1. 25 | DEREON 5 sssnecese ewe 3 ° 27 | Beryllium—Powder..... 
Aluminum—Nitrate.... Ib. 1.50 “*Rackarock,” A........ ib. .25| Chrome green,common ‘ 05 Cc RUAB oan s soc sae. ae 7 
Oxide,com’l, common.. —** 06Le *Rackarock,”’ B........ ad 18 | SANs ooeeannacasns - 12@.15 Nitrate (N Y.).......... oz. 
DOSE. s<00 sabe eceawnes ~ 20 Judson R.R. powder.... -10 | _ Best Men bbinaeaeaess ” 37 | Boron—Amorphous, pure grm, 
SUD scnassbeskeeb> eee - 80 Dynamite (20% nitro- Yellow, common.....  * -10| Crystals, pure.... 
IPE. ic casxwsvsee 100 Ibs. 2.60 glycerine)........... - 13 PG scnkunaxnssssae - 25 Nitrate (N. Y.)...-----.«. Ib 
Sulphate, pure......... - 1.50@1.75 (30% nitro-glycerine)...  ** 14} Silica Graphite, thick.. ‘ 12] Cadmium................ kg. 
SCS ssciuepekssebe ~~ 1.15@ 1.39 | (40% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 1d |} SD anvs5spe000's gal. Be eae grm ; 
Ammonia—Aqua, 16°... Ib. .03 | (50% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 164} Lampblack, com’l...... Ib. -03 | Cerium—Fused........ grm 
DLELeeeerepacrescsosey 5 0314 (60% nitro-glycerine)..  ** 18 |  cbbsaveesesexs” 08 Nitrate (N. Y.)........-.. lb. 
. * 0334 (75% nitro-glycerine)..  “* .21 | [SRE askenseuensss = -12@.20 | Chromium—Fused, Elect ke 
26°, “ 05%) Glycerine for nitro Fine spirit............ “ 20@.35| Pure powder 95%........ ee 
Ammonium— (32 2-10°Be.).......... ” 1344 Litharge, Am. powd.. “ 06% Chem. pure cryst....... grm 
Bromide, pure.......... 8 52@..5° | Feldspar Ground...... sh.ton 8.00@ 9.00 | English flake.......... - 0946 | Cobalt —(98@99%)........6 kg. 
Carbonate lump... .... © O84@. (nls Fluorspar—In bulk. Glassmakers, Foreign “ 064% RR Cet A IC Meee 2s 74.85 
Powdered ecake wiee be 0914@ 09% ; Am. jump, Ist grade...  “ 12.40 |. Metallic, brown......... sh. ton 19.00 | Didymium_Nitrate (N.Y.) oz. ; 
Muriate, gran........... > 0614 DE ecckcmnetces » 11.90 | Sts wisn piiheserenens 16.00 | Erbium .................. 
CO spe 0914 | Gravel & crushed,istg “ 11.40! Ocher, Am. common.,... “ 9.25@10.00 Nitrate (N. Y.) 
Nitrate, white. pure (99%) - 1046 DE MNES. . cccscccas ee 10.90 ee cues. Je 21. 25@25.00 | Germanium—Powder 
Phosphate, com’l...... “ 12 Ground, 1st grade...  ** 15.90 | Dutch, we ished.....--. Ib. .0434 Fused......... eae 
Chem, pure.. ......++ “ 60 Foreign, lump......... = 8.00@.12.00 | French, washed..... ie ee .01°4@.02% | Glucinum— Powder Be “ 
Antimony~—Glass .. > 30@..40 } NN ts sh uuwanscawe * 11.50@14.00 | Orange mineral, Am... *  0814@.0814 Crystals...... 
Needle, lump...... 58 .05144@.00 | Fuller’s Karth—Lump.100 Ibs. 75 | Foreign, as to make... ‘“ 0@. 114 Nitrate (N. Y. ). 
Powdered, ordinary. ~~ PMPIIOIE ois cnenscrscnsn . .85| Paris green,pure, bulk. ‘ | Indium............. 
iiccsce* 086; Refined lump......... — 1.25 Red lead, American..... “ 06g RRM isc sauce sca 
Oxide, com’l white, i 0916 | Graphite ae > = 0814 | Lanthanum—Powder..... “ 
Com’! white, 99%...... . 12| Am. lump, f. 0. b. Provi- Sees, OR Ad.  ssace nos 2 | Electrol, in globules. aa we 
CONN RPAF «ono s0ccce sf 07 | | sh. ton 8.00 Native...... Gesscetan = 15| Nitrate (N. Pt ta oz 
Sulphuret, com’l......... 16) Am. pulv., f. 0. b. Provi- Turpentine, spirits...... gal. .46@. 4615 EMIS: 55.65 65c6cccaess 0 grm 
Arsenic—White.......... “ Al dence, R.L....... os CO 30.00 | Ultramarine. best...... Ib. 20 | Nitrate (N, Y.).......... oz. 
PE ccckbGbeabixbineeese se 0714 @..0734 German, lump.......... Ib. a | Vermilion, Amer. lead... ‘* -10@.11 | Magnesium —In bars. . kg 
Asphaltum— | PU OEIIREEL. 5 << 0nnsnne om .0134@ .02 | Quicksilver, bulk. . ” Oi oo See “ al 
Ventura, Cal............ sh ton 32.00} Ceylon, common....... - .04 | ae - .85| Powdered.......... . 
TR cusnkessoecs eee. Ib. .0166@.03% | PRRIVOTINOE .......ccc0s000 “¢4 -05@..08 | English, imported....  ** -80 | Molybdenum--Fused.. -..grm 
Egyptian, crude....... - .0516@..66 | Italian, pulv........... wt 0146 | English, domestic....  ‘* 7 | Powder, 95%....... oe kg. 
Trimidad, refined. ...... ‘lg. ton 30. 00@35.00 | Gypsum—Ground...... ‘sh. ton 8.00@8. 50 White lead, Am., dry... ‘ .0534 | Niobium.............--.. grin 
San Valentino .... 15.00 PUGET ow icancneses 7.00 | SM kien wandanesie< ” 0644 | Osmium.................. ‘ 
Seyssel (French) mastic.sh.ton 21.00 | See .-Ig. ton 4.00 | SOME. 5 cxesesaeos .. “  064%@.0834 | Palladium—Wire........ “ 
Gilsonite,Utah,ordinary Ib. 3 | English and F rench.. 14.00@ 16.00 Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs. Re 40 | MEI Seca. ae. as ¥ 
use sci + 0334 | Infusorial Earth Ground. Gilders....... aL wees .54 | Potassium —In balls... .. 17.8 
Barium—Clarbonate, { American, best......... 20.00 | Zine white, ay Ib. .0434@.05144 | Rhodium.......... 
Lump, 80@90¢ ....sh. ton 25.00@27.50 ee beer 37.50 | American, red seal.. ” .0714@..0734 | Rubidium —Pure........ 
92@98Z..... - 26.00@29.00 SL. .ccvigenssee ene ” 40.00 | Green seal. . * .0734@.08 | Ruthenium—Powder. ss 
Powdered, 80@90¢... Tb. .0134@02 | Todine—Crude.......... 100 Ibs. 2.45 Foreign, red seal, ary sia 0614 @..0814 | Rutile—Crude.... aay kg 
Chloride, com’l.. ‘enn -02@.0214 | Iron—Muriate........... ib. 05 | Green seal, dry.. mm -0634@,.055g | Selenium— Com ‘| pow der ce 
Chem. pure ery st. ‘ ” 05 | Nitrate, com’l.......... = 0114 | Foreign, in oil..... nc ™ -1044@.1134 | Sublimed powder......... “* 
Nitrate, powdered ..... - 06 | BUS cGkbexnxsuneeesee - .03144 | Potash—Caustic, ord.... “ -04146@..05 | SUCKS. 6.05000 cccees . ad 
Oxide, com’l, hyd.eryst “ 18 | Oxide, pure copperas col * .05@.10 | Elect. (90%)......... 0.005 wie 064% | Silicium—Com’l.. ro ae 
Hydrated, pure cryst. ‘ 25 | Purple-brown......... ~ 02 | Potassium— a Pure crystals.... scent oe 
Pure, powd......... - 27 Venetian red.......... 1 .01@.01be Bicarbonate cryst......  ** -0734 | Sodium (N. Y.). .... .... Ib. 
NRO ccc bcxscene “ 01 ONES ceo bsk etna she ses - -01@.03 Powdered or gran.... “* 12 | Strontium—Electrol.... grm. 
Barytes—Am. Cr., No. 1. sh, ton 9.00 | Kaolin—(See Clay, China). Bichromate, Am........ ** 0814 | Tantalium—Pure...... i. E 
Crude, No. . haeeek's ; 8.00 Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) eee ” .09L6 —— p.sticks. kg. 119.00 
Grade, No. 8......... . 7.75 | Lead—Acetate, white.... Ib. 07 Carbonate, hydrated... “ 0414 PRON sii s0s suse sa ; ad 115.20 
Am. Floated.........  ** 14.50@ 17.50 | Com’l, broken......... ** 1616 Calcired....... eeu 7, = .04| Thallium................ 26.18 
German, gray = 14.50 | eae i= 0545 OS errr = .35 | Thorium—Metallic.......grm. 7.85 
Snow white........ “ 17.50| Nitrate, com’l........... * 061g | Cyanide (98@99z).......  * -28@..29 Nitrate 49@50% (N. Y.).. Ib. 5.00 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: | = PR cucknnckes ” 844 | Iodide, bulk........... » = 2.80 | Titanium.............. ~~» ae. 47.60 
oS 5 y : Lime—Com., ab. 250 lbs_ bbl. .60| Permanganate, purecr. ‘“ oS] WPMMIMIM...cccceccccccses 190.40 
Second grade......... 25 a TN ORGS cus eh ans “ 70 Prussiate, yellow. .... io -1844@.19 Nitrate (N.Y. coin” Mile 3 
Ala..f.o.b., Ist grade... Magnesite— DEE ncissedessaecsccss .37 | Vanadium—Fused. coe smm. 1.19 
Second grade......... - 3. 85) Crude,lump(%5)Greece lg.ton 7.00@7.50 DD ekesssteesscesns -06 | Wolfram—Fused, elect... kg. 238.00 
Bismuth—Oxide, hydr.. Ib 2.25@2.30 | Calcined(Greece)....... sh. ton 17.50 Sulphide, com’l......... * 10 Powder, 95@98%... ™ 1.67 
NN a 1.30@1.35 Bricks (Greece)........ M. 170.00 | Quartz—See Silica). Purest, powder.. “ 6.43 
Bitumen, PRP ckseieees 3 ABLE Bricks, Am..,f.o.b..Pitts- | Rosin— Yttrium ee grm, 3.33 
Ore een Ki ceneaben Ot <0 | MC iawessascsend M. 175.00 | Com. strained (280 Ibs.). .bbl. 1.55| Nitrate (N. Y.)........... OZ. 3.00 
i ig lo ee > = 4 04164 Magnesium— Best strained........... 3. 00 Zirconium—Com’'l...... kg. 119.00 
Bone Ash..... . eos ™ 0234@ 036 Carbonate, light, fine pd Ib. 0334 Medium...... vase unstes > = 1.7 5 | Natrate (HN. Y.)......0<.. 9.1.0 





Nore.—These quotations are = for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwi ise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts, This table is revised up to June 


a . eoeeee of the ENGINEERING AND Mzrning JoURNAL are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also 
arKce Views. 








